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| I: 
The INTRODUCTION. f 
Of ſtocking the Farm. 6 
E have informed the W concerning the t. 
nature of bis foil, the advantages of inclofure, the ſ. 
uſe of manures, and the benefit of plantations; and we now 

advance to the ſtocking his fam. h l: 
When he knows the nature of his ground ; , and has a 
fenced, planted and prepared it for his undertaking, it is I; 

ready to receive his cattle: part of which are to be fed 
upon its produce, and part employed in the labours of im - o 


proving it. Theſe are a 1 expence, and they are ex- 


— 
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Boox V. OF GATT LE. 93 
peRed to yield him a proportionable profit. They are in 
their nature qualified to do this; but the profit will be 
greater or leſs, in proportion to his ſkill in managing 
| them. W ; 15 12 fd . th 
From ſome he is to have labour, from others food, and 
from all he may have many occaſional, and, as it were, 
accidental profits, The horſe is 'to fave him much toil of 
his ſervants, the ox and ſheep are to ſupply his kitchen 
and the market; as alſo, the hog : but the home con- 
ſumption is not all, many of the parts and products of 
his ſtock are exported at a great price; and he will be able 
to make the more adyantage, as he is the better informed 
of every one of theſe particulars. 

He is to conſider his cattle with reſpect to their food, 
and with regard to their dung: this will lead hint to their 
proper management in the field, in his yard; and in the 
ſtable. The methods of regulating their food, litter, and 
ſtanding, will be a principal object of our attention. 
Me hope to lead him to a much more beneficial me- 
thod in ſeveral reſpects than is generally known. _ 2 

The reader is not to ſuppoſe us deficient with reſpect to 
thoſe articles, which, although they regard cattle, are re- 
ſerved to diſtin and ſeparate parts of it. ATR 

In this place we conſider the huſbandman as purchaſing 
his ſtock, and diſpoſing and employing it on his land; after 
which we are to proceed to the immediate labours to be 
employed upon it. The ſeveral products of his ſtock in 
hides, tallow, and other articles are to be conſidered here- 
after; alſo the diſeaſes to which the ſeveral kinds may be 
incident: for we do not ſuppoſe him to purchaſe.one kind 
labouring under diſtempers; or to intend the immediate 
ſlaughtering of the others. In the preſent part of our 
undertaking, we are to conſider the creatures themſelves; 
their ſervice, breed, and management in every reſpect; and 
the methods whereby they may be rendered moſt beneficial 
to him while he keeps them, and moſt advantageous in the 
ſale, when it is proper he ſhould diſpoſe of them. 8 

We ſhall: divide theſe unimals under four heads, two 
larger and more important. x. His cattle and his poultry; 


and two leſſer, but yet worthy of his conſideration. 3. 
Fiſh ; and, 4. Bee. : © | | 

The two firſt demand the moſt careful attention, as 
on them depends a conſiderable part] of the farmers ex- 


pence, and his profits; the latter are not ſo much regarded 
Ys 1 
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as they deſerve, eſpecially the article of fiſh, We hope to 


be able to ſet this in ſo true a light, that the huſbandman 
ſhall underſtand it as one of the * parts of his oecupa- 


tion, and not the leaſt in profit. 


BOOK v. PART I. 
Oo CATTLE. 
CHAP. I. 
of the horſe in general. 


OLUMES might be written on the horſe, and the 
ſubje& not exhauſted : but the buſineſs here will be 


to ſelect from what has been ſaid, that which is to the 


immediate purpoſe of the huſbandman. 
We ſhall endeavour to ſeparate the uſeful from the 


| ſuperfluous 3 and no more to omit any part of the one, 


than load this treatiſe with the other. It is not our pur- 
poſe to conſider the horfe as the racer, or in the manage, 
but as the uſeful fervant of the huſbandman, who is to buy 
him for his purpoſes, with remembrance, that if he can 
breed from him, fell him at an advantage, or any other 
way make him produce a certain profit, *tis all within the 
compaſs of his profeſſion. We would no more have the 
farmer a jockey, than a ſportſman ; but ſo much of every 
branch, as may be uſeful to himſelf, without tranſgreſſing 
the bounds of his profeſſion, we would have him know; 3 and 
fo much we ſhall endeavour. to inform him. 

The diſeaſes to which this animal is 'ſubjeQ are nume- 


rous, and many of them little underſtogd. Theſe deftroy 


many a uſeful creature that might be preſerved with proper 
care; and after all that has been written on this matter; 
after the innumerable bundles of receipts in old authors, 
and the diſcoveries, great as. they are, which have of later 
time been made by ingenious: foreigners, as well as by our 
Gibſon, Bracken, Bartlet, and the reſt, there is no book 
in the Engliſh language ſo much e as a compleat 
ſyſtem of farriery. 

It is not within the compaſs of our undertaking to enter 


upon this at large, nor is any more than a part of what 


—_ be ſaid on it RO to the farmer; but that part 
we 
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we ſhall endeavour to lay down, by the aſſiſtance of many 
{ enquiries, and a long experience, if not in a compleat, at 


leaſt in a uſeful manner. 5 
It is but of late the conſideration of horſes has fallen 


into the hands of thoſe who had the requiſites for a due care 
of them. Farriers uſed to be of the moſt ignorant xe 


mankind; and every blackſmith called himſelf a horſe 


doctor. Of late the great uſe of this creature in our vari- 


ous concerns of buſineſs and pleaſure, has reſcued it out of 
ſuch hands, and made it a ſubject for more education and 
abilities; and though the practice be yet far ſhort of per- 
fection, many advances have been made in it, with which 
the huſbandman ſhould not be unacquainted. 

So ignorant have the old writers been, that they are 
continually miſtaking the ſeat and place of the diſeaſes in 
this animal : nothing is ſo common, as to ſee thoſe who 
know no more of the creature than what they read in thoſe 
erroneous books, rowelling and burning a horſe in one place 
for a diſorder, the ſeat of which lies in another, which 
cannot be effected in any manner by what is done: ex- 
cepting for the cheats of jockeyſhip, people are as unſkil- 
ful in every reſpect; for all that ſeems to be ſtudied now 
about a horſe is, how to deceive the purchaſer. 

The diſeaſes of this creature, will be explained hereafter: 
here we ſhall endeavour to ſet the huſbandman right with 
reſpe& to the nature and kind of his cattle, and his ma- 
nagement of them in food, and at labour, | 

Horſes, though all of one ſpecies, may be divided into 
many kinds, according to the different ſervices for which 
they are deſigned. Thoſe for the nobler exerciſes, or the 
uſes of pleaſure, demand a great deal of care and trouble, 
as well as large expence; but the farmer's horſes, which 
are for labour only, require little of either. | 

Let him not take his directions from books, where the 
principal regard is ſhewn to the racer, the hunter, or the 
managed horſe : the plain and cheap practice uſed for the 
cart horſe, and the poorer ſort of road nags, 'is all that 
concerns him: this he will find here, and let him compare 
it with the management of his neighbours, to ſee how it 
agrees with that, and how it excels it: we would have 
him learn not only from what he reads, but what he ſees; 
and improve his knowledge from the miſcarriages as well as 


* 


the ſucceſs of others. 
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e HA ER 
Of the choice and management of borſes for the farm. 


THE huſbandman muſt proportion the number and 
1 kind of horſes to his farm, and he is to conſider the 


| ſex. In ſome caſes breeding from them may be a thing of 
great advantage, and under othet circumſtances, it may nat 


be prudent in him to think of it. 
A certain proportion ſhould be kept up between the 
arable and paſture land of a farm; but this cannot be al- 


ways done ſo exactly as might be wiſhed, The exceſs in 


either kind, where it cannot be avoided, will giye the 
huſbandman a proper caution as to the ſex of this kind of 
cattle ; as the nature of the employment for which he wants 


them alſo will. 


The horſe for plow muſt be ſtrong, no matter for his 
ſhape : but for cart fome care ſhould be had in the choice, 
and in the ſize. Theſe ſhould be big breaſted, large bodied, 
and ftrong limbed; and they ſhould be bought of a mode- 


Tate ſize, that they may match with one another; that 


others may eaſily be got to match with them when any die, 
or are fold out. £7, . . 

The having horſes for flow draught all of a ſize, or near- 
ly ſo, is a conſiderable article: for otherwiſe the team never 
work equally, nor at eaſe to themſelves. The huſbandman 
has not the advantage of half their ftrength, though they go 


through an equal fatigue: the tall horſes hanging up the low, 


and it being altogether impoſſible they ſhould draw evenly 
together. MTS, 
It is a 


benefit in the horſe intended for this ſervice to be 


fluggiſh: the fitteſt for it are ſuch as require the whip, ra- 


ther than ſuch as are ready to draw more than needful. 
The farmer ſhould avoid that common fault, the making 

one horſe ſerve for different uſes. Let him never put a 

ſaddle upon his draught horſes, for it alters them in their 


pace, and renders them aukward and troubleſome in their 


proper labours. | Ly 
In regard to the ſex, he is to be directed by the nature of 
his farm, and the proportion of one kind in his land ta 


another. | 


Mares are more profitable than horſes, | becauſe, beſide | 
their labour and ſervice, they yearly will bring forth a 
VNV o0iolt: 
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colt. But let not the young farmer reſolve at once, for 
this reaſon upon the buying that ſex. If he have a great 
| deal of paſture ground, in proportion to his arable, he will 
do right to ſtock himſelf with mares ; but where the arable 
is the greateſt quantity, it will be more to his advantage to 

have horſes. | Gags | 
In ſome counties the farmers in general purchaſe mares, 
and in others they in general keep horſes :. this is founded 
on what they find anſwer beſt, becauſe their lands are ſo 
{ diſpoſed. In ſome counties the arable is over-proportioned 
to the paſture. ground ; and theſe are the places where they 
| keep horſes moſtly ; in others the paſture ground over- 
ballances the arable, and theſe are the places where the 

run is upon mares” „ | 
When the nature of the farm recommends it to the 
huſbandman to purchaſe mares,. it is of more importance to 
him to conſider their ſhape: becauſe on that will, in 
ſome meaſure, depend the value of the breed. 1 

Let him chuſe mares with a good forehand, the neck, 
breaſt, and ſhoulders are to be his principal regard, _ 

Let their body be large; for it is a great advantage to 
the foal to have room, while it is growing. | 

The foals the huſbandman ſhall have from mares thus 
choſen, will pay him for his care : they will generally be 
well. ſnaped; and it may be worth his while to ſell them at 
about fix years old. FD pk 
Let him not think that the keeping them to this age, is 
any hardſhip: theic work, the greateſt part of the time, - 
will pay for it. | 5 
| Where the huſbandman has not the advantage of breed- 
ing, it is worth his while to buy colts young, and train 
them to that age for ſale. This is practiſed in many of 
_ counties where the arable in general exceeds the 
paſture. Po» | | 

The buſbandmen of Hertfordſhire buy foals out of 
Leiceſterſhire, which is a good breeding county, to ſell 
again to an advantage. They purchaſe them at two or 
three years old, and fell them at fix. The foals improve 
every year ; their labour anſwers for their keeping, and at 
the end of this time they are fit for coach horſes, and are 
commonly ſold in London for that purpoſe. | 

In ſome counties horſes are much required for carriage of 
loads, packs, panniers and the like. When the huſband- 
man wants a horſe, for this „ let him chuſe him of 

| 4 2 
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a ſtout make, but not tall. Let him have a broad back, 
out ribs, full ſhoulders, and thick withers. This is a 
material circumſtance, for an horſe that is thin in that part 
is always galling. e 

| Let him next obſerve his going: that horſe is beſt for this 
ſervice that takes the ſtouteſt and beſt ſtride : he is neither 
to trot nor gallop: all his buſineſs is a foot pace ; and the 
horſe that takes the largeſt ſtep, goes eveneſt and rids 
ground faſteſt, | ; e 
The horſes being thus purchaſed, the next thing is 
their management; and this is very eaſy. They are deſti- 
ned to coarſe ſervice, and they require nothing of thoſe pam- 
pered methods which are needful to the fine horſes, ren- 
dered delicate by idleneſs. They require no walkings, or 
nice dreſſings, but what they do want let the farmer ſee 
they have duly and regularly. 

Let them be well dreſſed, and their bellies well filled: 
for otherwiſe they will never be able to go through their 
taſks. Beſide this let their ſhoes and their backs be con- 
ſtantly looked to, and little or nothing more is neceſ- 


Let their food be ſweet hay, or of other common kinds 
ſingle, or mixed, according to convenience: once in a 
week or ten days let him give them ſome warm grains and 
falt. This will keep them in health: for they will eſcape 
moſt of the common diſorders, by their conftant exercife 
and labour. BY N Sl fe” | 

If bleeding appear requiſite, ſpring or fall is the time, 
or both. If there be danger of any diforder about his 
head, it is good now and then to burn a little frankincenſe 

under the horſes noſe, when he is about to lis. down at 
night. In the heat of ſummer it is very good to take a 
3 horſe into deep water, and ſwim him now and 
then. | f ä 
It will do no horſe any harm to be bled every ſpring and 

fall; but if once this be made a cuſtom, let it be regularly 
obſerved: for as ſure as it is omitted he will have ſome 
diforder. Nature expects theſe artificial diſcharges, if they 
have been brought into a cuſtom, as regularly as if they 
were her own, and can no more do without them. 
A fat horſe ſhould drink often, and but a little at 
= time; but if he be lean let him drink as he pleaſes. 
Rubbing does a great deal of good: and every horſe likes 
if, A horſe ſhould always be turned to graſs once a year; 
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for it cools his blood, ſcours off foul humours, and 4 


his ſtomach to receive full een ee n er other 
I 


C HAP. III. 
Of the ſaddle borſe for the * 


E have cautioned the farmer, not to put a ſaddle | 
on his labouring horſes ; therefore, as his occa- 


ſions will take him frequently on horſeback, he muſt keep 
one for that purpoſe. 


The horſes bought for this uſe, may be ſerviceable. on 


| other occaſions: the draught, or load horſe, muſt not be 


taken from his work, becauſe it ſpoils his pace, but there 
are many little ſervices for which the ſaddle horſe will do, 
when he is not required for that uſe: and it will do him no 
ſort of harm to take him to them as neceſſity requires. 

Let the huſbandman get one of as good a ſhape as his 
price will afford; for it is a general rule that os vals 
of a horſe for the Toad may be judged by his form. 

His head ſhould be lean, his eyes prominent, or full, 
and his neck well raiſed. Let his chine be well riſen, his 
joints ſtrong, and his paſterns ſhort and ſtrait, and ſo ſtrong 


as not to bend in his going: and let his hoofs be ſound, 
tough, and hollow. 


Let him examine alſo his temper and diſpoſition. He 
ſhould be moderate: too dull a jade is as bad as a run- away. 
The huſbandman wants his nag for ſervice, and let him 
chuſe him ſuch as will do his buſineſs freely, without con- 
tinual whipping; and yet not be cages to go on when there 
is no occaſion. 

This care taken in the 1 the next concern is 


feeding him. His food ſhould be fine hay in winter, and 


ſweet graſs in ſummer; and to theſe are to be added dry 
oats, beans, peaſe, or bread, according to his occaſions. 
Let him be watered two due before he is taken out to 
ride, and rubbed, dreſſed, and fed; and after this let him 
= bridled up, and ſtand an hour before he is mount- 
e 
At ſetting out on a journey, teal moderately in a 
morning, till the horſe be warmed, and then encreaſe the 
ſpeed as occaſion requires, 
At night he ſhould he watered two miles helore his 
journeys 
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journeys end; and then brought in warm: ſet up in a 
warm ſtable, and well rubbed and littered. 

Let him have no meat while he is in a | feat in any 


part, but when dry let him be rubbed and fed, aecording to 
his ſtomach and his duty. 


If the road horſe wants appetite, change his food, for 


theſe creatures love variety as well as our- ſelves; and will 
often be tempted to eat new meat when they would not 
have touched the old. If this do not anſwer, let there 
be a ſmall quantity of white wine, ſalt, and vinegar mixed 
together, and let his tongue and noſtrils be rubbed with it. 
This ſeldoms fails to recover his appetite. 

Let the rider look well to his back and to his feet. 
Let him ſee that the ſaddle does not gall, nor the girts pinch 
bim; and that the moe be large enough, and that they ſit 
faſt and eaſy. 

The leſs he is uſed in | long j journeys, the leſs of this ſtrict 
care is neceſſary : but let it be proportioned to the duty. 
*Tis always well to know the whole, 28 too mk care 
RIVER did a . harm. 


CH A P. IV. | 
Of the breeding of pages. 


HEN the farmer is ſituated in a good breeding 

W country, there is nothing which he can practiſe 

to more advantage, both for his own ſervice and for 
ſale. 

We ſhall lay down fack rules as may be neceſlary in this 

matter, and although the immediate purpoſe be breeding of 

horſes for the ſervice of the huſbandry, yet as the farmer 


may ſometimes ſtep a little beyond theſe bounds to his 
advantage, we ſhall not ſo exactly confine our inſtructions 


to them, as to difcard totally the reſt, 

The firſt conſideration, is that of the groynd, for 
though he lives in a good breeding country, wy part of 
it may not be ſuited alike to that uſe. 

The ground proper for breeding of horſes is of a middle 
value, between the beſt and worſt. Horſes are a very valuable 
commodity, but let not their price tempt the huſbandman 
to enter raſhly upon this deſign. They are ſubject to 
many caſualties ; and at beſt are a long while in riſing to 

their 
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| their value: let him conſider whether he cannot make 


greater advantage of his ground in the common way of 


| his employment, for it is very likely he may. If it appear 
| that he can, then his land is too good; and he ſhould for 
| that reaſon drop his deſign: on the contrary, he may be 
poſſeſſed of grounds, which as they will not produce much 


any other way, ſo they may not be rich enough for this. 
In that caſe he is alſo to drop it. In the one- inſtance it 


is not worth his while; and in the other he cannot ac- 
| compliſh it, | | 


The condition of the grounds which ſhould tempt him 
to have mares for the ſake of breed, is where the paſture 
land bears an over-proportion to the arable : but a certain 
condition in this paſture ground is alſo requiſite. The pro- 
per paſture for breeding theſe creatures is of a middle nature. 
It ſhould be ſuch as yields a ſhort graſs, but in good 


quantity: and it ſhould be high rather than low; and the 


ſoil muſt be ſuch as has ſome firmneſs, for its being hard 
under foot is an article of great advantage. We would 
not be underſtood that no other will do, but this is beſt, 

There muſt be good water ; and if it be full of mole 
hills, and other uneven places, it will be the better, be- 
cauſe it will uſe the colts to tread firm, | 
Good air is a great article alſo in a breeding ground: 
if it lye on an elevated ſituation, this will probably be the 
caſe : and further, it will be needful that there be good 
ſhelter. | = + 

Incloſed grounds are beſt for breeding, becauſe they are 
warm and defended ; but open and common land may be 
uſed ; only the huſbandman muſt be the more careful ta 
provide convenient ſhelter ; and muſt be more than ordi- 
nary careful of the mares juſt about the time of their 
foaling, and of the young while yet tender. 

When he has a conſiderable quantity of land that he 
deſigns for this purpoſe, it ſhould be divided into ſeveral 
paſtures. e Xe! _ 

The pooreſt are for the ſtallion to run in with the mares: 
the moſt under ſhelter are to be kept for the mares to foal 
in: the fruitfulleſt and richeſt are to be reſerved for them 
while they are followed by their foals, and give milk: and 
laſtly, for the bringing up of the colts after they are 
N the largeſt, openeſt, and the moſt uneven ground 
is beſt. 225 

According to the uſe for which the colts are W 
5 5 | 8 
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let the ſtallion and the mare be choſen. We have directed 
the choice of mares for huſbandry : for any other uſe they 
are to be ſelected with regard to that particular ſervice. - 

The ſtallion is alſo. to be choſen according to the in- 
tended ſervice. The Turkiſh is an excellent kind for a 
horſe intended for the wars: the barb is the beſt for racers; 
the beſt for hunting is the baſtard barb begot of the Eng- 
liſh ; the beſt for the coach is the F lemiſh; and the beſt 
for travel, draught or burthen, is the Engliſh. | 
Theſe are rules long ago laid down, and ſince that time 
often diſputed ; but they are nevertheleſs maintained with 
reaſon by the moſt experienced to this day. Fancy and 
opinion ſo far prevail at this time, that it is ſcarce poſſible 
to find two people who will not diſpute upon this ſubject. 
However, he who obſerves theſe directions will not repent: 
for ſerviceable horſes for the huſbandman, the right Engliſh 
is the ſtallion, beyond all diſpute. 

The beſt ſeaſon for putting the ſtallions and mares toge - 
ther is the middle of March, and the ſtallions ſhould be 
taken away again in the beginning of May. The time of 
foaling is of great conſequence: for the foal that falls in 
March is much more profitable than that which falls in 
May, having a part of the cold of that ſeaſon, and the 
whole enſuing winter to harden it. The colts foaled in 
March ſtand better, and are leſs liable to accidents than 
thoſe later in the year. 

The farmer muſt have his paſtures in order for receiv- 
ing his horſes and mares : but he muſt obſerve not to make 
his mares too fat before the time of their running with the 
ſtallions; for they conceive better, and hold better when 
they are in but ordinary caſe. 

He ſhould give the mares three wecks reſt from labour 
after their conceiving: but after this they may be em- 
ployed in the common affairs of huſbandry, not working 
them too hard. The farmer may, without any damage, 
keep them to work till the next ſpring ; and then he ſhould 
let them run looſe till they foal. 

This is the beſt method for mares that are a but 
every part of it is not abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved. 
If the farmer's affairs require, he may have more work 
out of them; but if he allow them ſo much reſt, they will 
do the better. 

When the mare has foaled, ſhe ſhould be removed into 

the beſt paſture he has, for this will make her have _ | 
| O 
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many years longer. 
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of milk, of a nouriſhing quality. The paſture muſt alſo 


have ſweet water and good ſhelter, eſpecially if the foal 


have fallen early: and the mare ſhould take care of it 
| a good part of the ſummer, or the whole ſummer, and 
following winter. There is a notion the winter's] milk 


is not wholſome, but that is a weak and idle fancy. The 


farmer is to ſuit all this practice to his other affairs, but of 
| this he may be ſure, that if he can allow of it, the foal will 


be the ſtronger for running the whole year with his dam. 
The foal will partake of the nature of both parents, 


% 


but moſt of the mare. 155 


Both the ſtallion and mare ſhould be ſound, if healthy 
colts are expected, for they will partake of the diſeaſes of 
theic parents in both ſexes. | N 

The way to have large colts, is, to chuſe large bodied 


mares, and to feed them well during the time of their 


pregnancy: very large foals have been thus produced from 
ſmall ſtallions. 5 | 
A great deal-of care ſhould be taken to keep the mares 
tame, and to make the colts alſo at firſt tame : the mares 
often injure them while in their bellies, by leaping hedges 
and ditches; and the foals damage themſelves while they 
are young by their unruly frolicks. A good way of keep- 
ing the mares gentle, is by giving them daily ſome work, 
for this accuſtoms them to be tended and handled ; whereas 
when they run free the greateſt part of the time, they are 
difficult to be kept in order; to be removed from one pa- 
ſture to another, or to have the foals properly tended. 
Great nicety is uſed in breeding horſes for the finer 
employments ; but tis the huſbandman I am direQing, 
and he may in this manner -avoid the trouble and expence 
of houſing his mares, and all that ceremony commonly 
practiſed. He will often have better foals thus than thoſe 
who obſerve the moſt exact rules; as we frequently ſee the 
children of ordinary people more healthy and ſtrong than 
thoſe of quality. e | bo ck, 
- The age of a mare for breeding is from four to twelve 
years old, if ſhe have been employed in the common la- 
bour of huſbandry during the time; but if ſhe have been 
kept for breeding entirely, ſhe may be held to it a great 


Tue age of the horſe ſhould be from five years to fifteen. 
When mares are kept altogether for breeding, it may 
be proper to beſtow more care upon them, It is a good 


method 


* 
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method to feed them richly: for a fortnight before their 
foaling, which will give them ſtrength, and plenty of milk : 
it will make them ready alſo the l to we horſs 
again, 

bene a mare is thus a ſhe may be led to the 
ſtallion three weeks after foaling 3 amd her _ may run 
by her till ſhe comes again. 1 


c H A P. v. 
of weaning foals.” 


\HE common practice is to wean a foal at about ſix 
wy months, when that falls out'toward Michaelmas, or 

elſe about fix weeks before the dam foals again, — 
that happen in a good ſeaſon; but we rather adviſe the 
farmer to let his co oo run by the dam till ſhe gets another: 
and in this we are ſupported by very profitable experience: 
the colt which has run the winter with his dam, is in ge- 
neral ſtouter and more healthy than ſuch a one as has been 
weaned at the approach of winter, TE have been 
the care taken of him. 

The weaning a foal at 3 age is an article of 
conſequence ; and upon the proper conducting it depends 
in a great degree his future value. If care be not taken in 
weaning, and in the ſummering and wintering the colt 
for three years afterwards, he will never be worth r 
what he might under the right management. 

The colt ſhould be taken from its dam over night, and 
driven into ſome warm and ſheltered place out of her hear- 
ing: it muſt be fed carefully in the morning; and from 
that time thoroughly attended for four or five days: it will 
then have forgot the dam; and may be turned out to 
take its chance: but care muſt be taken to keep it out of 
hearing of the mare for that whole ſummer, after which 
there will be no need of any particular caution. | 

Such as are intended for gelding, ſhould be cut at the 
time of their weaning, . and then the ſame care ſerves: 
and as ſoon as thoſe few days are over, the part will be 
healed ;- and will oceaſion no farther trouble. , 

After this the colts ſhould be ſeparated from the filleys, 
and each parcel turned out into ſome open paſture where 

they may have room, and a free good air; here they run 
at 1 55 till they are fit to be broke for hand. 


Some 


M 


They do it while they ſuck, as ſoon as the teſticles co 
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Some geld their colts younger than we have directed, and 


when that can be done with convenience, it is as well. 


down: ſometimes gelding them at a fortnight old. EZ 


When it is done at this time, there ſeldom are any bad 
accidents attend it: all the damage that 1 the other 
way is a little ſwelling of the parts; and this goes down 


| when they have been kept carefully three or four days, 
which is what we have adviſed to be done on account of 
their weaning. | | 


The two methods are ſo little different, that the huſ- 
bandman may follow which he likes beſt ; but if he come 
to a reſolution in time, the doing it while the colt is very 
young, and is ſucking, is preferable | 
For whatſoever ſervice the huſbandman intends his breed, 
and whether he raiſe fewer or more, it will be of great 


importance to obſerve theſe directions, relating to their 


breeding and weaning: we have made it as little trouble- 
ſome as poſſible ; cutting off all that experience has ſhewn 
to be ſuperfluous in the common practice; but the little 
that is here ordered, he is to obſerve carefully. 


P 
Of the breaking horſes for ſervice. + 


995 things the greateſt advantages depend upon what 


appear to be ſmall matters, and it is thus in the caſe be- 
fore us. We have given the huſbandman direction for 
breeding his colts; but he is yet to take the care of 
breaking them; and although this is ſufficiently regarded 
in horſes of the finer kind, no article of huſbandry is ſo 
ſhamefully neglected, as the proper care of firſt training the 
horſe to his ſeveral ſervices in that employment. 
One common fault is, the neglecting to break them at a 
proper age. The ſparing a little trouble at a right time, is 
the oiling many a good horſe. © ©. 
The colt that is expected to turn out ſerviceable ſhould: 
be broke early, and uſed gently at firſt. The common 
cuſtom ſpoils- a faddle horſe, by making him do too much 
as ſoon as he is broke, and the uſual deſtruction of the 
1 horſe for meaner ſervice is the not breaking him in 
time. 7 SL 2 ' | 


A year after the colt has been turned looſe from his 


weaning 


— 
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weaning, let him be taken up and gently and gradually 
tamed. Let him be uſed to the hand for another year; and 
when he is three years old, if he be for the ſaddle let him 
be backed ; or if he be for draught or burthen let him be 
broke to it. Whichever be the caſe, let it be done gently 
and gradually. Let little 'be required for the firſt year; 
and more the ſecond, but in moderation. 

The ſaddle colt ſhould be little more than walked the 
Geſt year; and ſeldom carried beyond a trot the ſecond; 
after this there will be no danger of ſpoiling him, except by 
unreaſonable uſage. Let the colt be taken up at the ſame 
age for labour in huſbandry : but the firſt year let him draw 
but little; and the ſecond advance his labour moderately: 
thus he will by degrees. be trained to know his n and 
how he is to uſe it. 

Gentle exerciſe. an hour a day i is enough the firſt year; 
av two or three hours a day the ſecond. The horſe does 
not come to his ſtrength till ſix or ſeven years old; and he 
never — comes to it at all, if he be too hard wrought 
While young. 

There is no time nor ſervice really loſt this way; ; brand 
the horſe will Rand ſerviceable many a year the longer for 
this care at firſt : he gets doubly at the end what he loſes 
In the beginning; and all the time of their ſervice the cattle 
are ſtouter, and do ſo much more. 

How long a horſe will continue ſerviceable is a point 
not yet determined; nor indeed can fairly, except 
due care were taken of them at firſt; but as to theit 
length of life, it is more than people imagine. Dr. Plot, 
chap. 7. page 37. of his hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, mentions 
no Is than three horſes that he had ſeen in that county of 
about forty years old; and the late Duke of Montague had 
one which was confidently reported to be not much leſs 
than fifty. It had been kept without labour ſeveral years; 
but did not ſeem to have been a great many years paſt 
ſervice. 

When the colt is firſt taken up be will often be ſullen and 
unruly: and it is a neglect at this age that makes the horſe 
vicious all his life. He muſt be brought to gentleneſs by 
hunger. Let him have no victuals but what he takes out of 

the hand. p 
E chis do not anſwer let him be kept waking night after 
| night: the moſt unruly horſe while Youngs will be rendered | 
. in this manner. | 0 

ü 0 


E 
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y Uſe the colt to gentleneſs while he follows the dam; by 
8 giving him good food from the hand: this will take off 
50 that natural ſhyneſs and fiereeneſs which there is in every 
y ' horſe, till made gentle by uſe. -Þ 
'; A great time of a colt's growing unruly is, when he is 
| firſt backed, or firſt brought to draw. In either caſe 
_ make him go in company of other horſes. When he is 
|; firſt rode let it be gently, with another horſe before him; 
y ad in the ſame manner, when the huſbandman firſt puts 
him to work, let him not be ſet to draw alone, but with 


others, and let his taſk be eaſy and ſhort. „ 
The colt that would fly out, and do himſelf. or thoſe 


that worked him a miſchief, if he were employed alone, or 

ſet to an heavy taſk at firſt ; when the buſineſs is eaſy, and 
5 he ſees others of his own kind about him, ſoon ſubmits ; E 
wt and is eaſily led from the lighter to the harder, and finally* 
e to the hardeſt duties. IP | 
t en, „ 5 
| | | of the number and working of horſes. 
- MS the hufbandman is to Tuit the ſex of his draught 
| FA. cattle, to the nature of his ground: he ſhould alſo 
e conſider their kind and ſige: that ſort of horſes may ſuit 
© | with one farm, which will not do well upon another. 


| Richneſs of the paſturage, and the ſize of the cattle, : 
are to be proportioned to one another. He who has rich 
ground- ſhould breed Jarge horſes, for they will every wa 
| be moſt advantageous ; and he whoſe land is poor = 

content himſelf with a fmaller ſorrt. x 

Horſes muſt be well fed, if they go through a great deal 
of work; and large horſes will never be fed ſufficiently 
upon poor paſtures, It is not eaſy to ſay what number of 
horſes will anſwer the huſbandman's purpoſe, for any quan- 
tity of ground, This has been attempted, but the differences 
between one kind of land and another, in the degree of 
labour they require, makes it impoſlible to determine with | 
certainty. In land of a middle fort, one horſe to ten | [ 
acres will anſwer the careful and ſkilful huſbandman's put - 4 
poſe: but he that wants knowledge and management, may 
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uſe twice as many without doing half the buſineſs, _ 
When the number of horſes has been ſettled, the next 
care is the proportioning the work among them. 


W * 4 
- 


Tho 


bd 


The young ones are to be worked gently : they may 
be continually kept doing ſomething at the harveſt, ſeed 
time and fallowing. There are ſufficient articles of drudge- 
ry in the farmer's buſineſs, and theſe he is to throw upon 
ſuch horſes as will never be worth any thing by ſale. He 
is to keep a proper number of theſe for hard work; and. 
though they be aged or blind they will anſwer his ends, 
provided they are well fed. The flight work of the o- 
thers, accuſtoms them to their geers, and makes them 
bring the better profit upon ſale. 4 226 

The huſbandman who buys young colts, in order to ſell 
them again, muſt take care in the choice: for ſuch as they 
are, ſuch they will grow up: and he who breeds muſt be 
careful of his ſtallions and mares, otherwiſe he may be 
greatly diſappointed, when he comes to the ſale. ith 
due caution there is hardly a more profitable article, for 
there are always purchaſers for them, and the price, if they 
be well choſen, is conſiderable : but I have often known the 
huſbandman, when he has taken a good number of them 
to the fair, forced to ſell them for little, or to keep them on 
his hands. | 5 

Blindneſs and other accidents will happen to horſes ever 
ſo carefully bought, or bred; but all dealings admit of ſome 
accidents: we do not pretend that of horſes is more exempt 
from them than the reſt; on the contrary, it is perhaps as 

precarious as any; but the more uncertain of ſucceſs it is, 
the more ought the cauſes, of that uncertainty to be watch- | 
ed; and the more needful is a ftrit obſervance of thoſe 
rules which may prevent the loſſes that often attend up- 
on it. | | — . 
As the horſe is the firſt and moſt conſiderable of all the 
animals that are of ſervice to mankind, the ſtrongeſt, ſwift- 
eft, and moſt generally uſeful ;. it is a creature that will 
naturally be of certain and ready ſale: the variety of uſes 
in which he is employed, will make a demand for all kinds, 
and thoſe of all qualities. *Tis therefore an article of fo 
much profit, and ſo naturally and commodiouſly in the 
way of the huſbandman, that he ſhould never be deterr'd 
from it, by poſſible loſſes. His profits will be certain, 
including all things, and the degree of them will be pro- 
portioned to his ſkill and care. — 5 228 
i, 70 {kill we do not mean that of a jockey, which is rather 
artifice and cunning. It is unworthy of an honeſt man; 
and it would take off the farmer from his * 
* . 5 udies. 
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ſtudies. We mean by ſkill nothing more than a knowledge 
of thoſe plain and general facts, laid down here in few 
words; and by care his keeping that knowledge in mind; 
and acting according to it on all occaſions. 
CHAP. VII. 

| Of the turning horſes to graſs, and taking them up 

„„ to the ſtable. TN | 


| FF\HE proper time for the giving the hyſbandman's 
| horſe green food, is in the beginning of May, and 
the time for taking him up is toward the end of Auguſt. 
In Buckinghamſhire, and the neighbouring counties, 
the cuſtom. is to turn out the draught horſes in the middle 
of May, into their encloſed fields of clover. This is a 
rank food, but it gives great ſtrength and heart. The beaſt 
does his buſineſs in the Jaborious articles of huſbandry, 
more conſtantly and freely upon this graſs than any other; 
and experience ſhews that he is leſs liable to colds, and 
many other accidents, than when fed on the finer kinds. 
Let the horſes be turned out firſt in the heat of the day: 
| and if it be a wet or cold ſeaſon, take them in at night, 
till it is more favourable. , _ an 
Work them as uſual, while they are at graſs, taking 
| them up in the morning, and giving them a moderate feed 
of corn and chaff, two hours before they are collar d; 
and repeat the ſame after. they come from work. This 
keeps them in great heart; and ſomewhat dries the green 
and moift food in their bodies. | LEW RY 
In Hertfordſhire it is a practice to turn the cart and 
plow horſes into a field of green vetches, fettering them 
if there be occaſion; this is a very. ſtrengthening and 
wholeſome food, „ 8 
In other places, freſh food is given the horſes in racks. 
They mow the clover, vetches, or the like, in ſmall quan- 
tities, as they want it. Lucerne and faint foine may be 
cut in the ſame manner with great advantage. | 
Another good method is to ſow ſome ground. puryoſely 
for this uſe with the three ſeeds of clover, ray graſs, and 
common trefoil ; and cut it freſh for their eating in the 
racks. This keeps them freſh and in good heart, under 
the tighteſt duty. In theſe 8 methods alſo, by ON 
: = 2 i | p 


help of ſtraw, there is a great deal of good dung made for 
the ſervice of the fields. | 8 
This freſh cutting of clover, vetches, and the like, may 
be practiſed -in-vale ridge half acre lands, as well as in 
chilturn incloſed fields; and is attended with great ad- 
vantage. N Po 
Let not any ſuppoſe us deficient, becauſe we do not lay 

down the methods preſcribed in baoks, and praQtiſed by | 
Jockeys, of bleeding the horſes, and all their other practices 
upon the change of food. It is idleneſs more than the | 
_ alteration of the diet, that cauſes the diſorders into which 
horſes that are bred for finer ſervices fall, at theſe ſeaſons. 
The huſbandman keeps his cattle to their labour; and if 
he does this rightly, it will anſwer all the purpoſe of bleed- 
ing and drenches. 5 
In common field lands the horſe is ſtaked down with 
ropes, where he is put to eat the graſs : where this cannot 
be avoided, the farmer muſt be content; but it is a ſorry 
method. The creature is neceſſitated to drop his dung and 
urine on the graſs ; and he will not eat it immediately af- 
ter. The remedy is frequent removing of him, for he will 
eat the ſpot on which he dung'd after a little time, though | 
he will not while the taſte is ſtrong in it. one 

A horſe may be ſtaked. not only on a piece of graſs in 
a common field, but alſo on a piece of green vetches, and 
will thrive upon it very well: but there is the danger of 
his breaking looſe in theſe places, and in that caſe he ge- 
nerally does a great deal of miſchief.” e 

ln the ſandy parts of Norfolk, they ſow turneps for the 
ſummer food of their horſes, and other cattle. They give 
it them in the manger, ſometimes in the field; and it 
anſwers very well either way. | | 
They ſow a particular kind of turnep for this uſe, known 
by the name of the yellow turnep. The ſeed: is ſold at 
every ſeed ſhop. They ſow it in March, and the tur- 
neps are ready to pull at the end of May; and they 
continue ſowing again and again once in ſix weeks, for a 
conſtant ſupply, till the latter end of September; in all 
which time it keeps the cattle in excellent heart, and 
enables them to go through their work equally to any food 
whatever. 0 | | Ih ; 

In theſe counties, they have a cuſtom of ſpaying their 

filly foals. They do this at a month or ſix weeks > | 
1 n — ' while 
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| while they ſuck, and it is attended with no danger. The 
mare becomes a particular, and a very uſeful creature; 
| grows large and very ſtrong, and in a general, is N | 
to a gelding. . 

The only inconvenience theſe mares are liable to is over- 
growing at the joints, which ſometimes makes a weakneſs 
in thoſe parts; but this may be, in ſome degree prevented, 
by ſpaying them when they are a little farther advanced in 
their growth. A very good time is juſt when they are 
taken from the dam, when that is done at ſix months, 
for the cutting heals while ret oh are under the care of the. 
| weaner, © - 

At the peach of winter it is the abet to take up 
the horſes, becauſe the graſs becomes ſhort, and the 
| ſeaſon cold: but the condition of the creature ought to be 
the rule for this, more than the month of the year. So 
| long as he. can well endure the weather, and the food 


anſwers for him, he will be much better in the field, than 


in the . ſtable : and the faving the cxpenes of ſtable food is 

no trifling article. | 
It is a good method to moderate between the two, by 
taking them into a ſtable at nights, and turning them out by 
day; as the ſeaſon may require. 

Another way of moderating the matter may anſwer 
| very well, in the following manner. Let a number of 
| hovels be built i in the yard: their ſhape to be a long ſquare, 
the front and ends open, and the farther ſide boarded up; 
and the top covered with furze, or other cheap ſtuff. 
Againſt the boarded part are to be fixed the mangers; 
and the horſes are to have acceſs to theſe when they like. 
Thus they run looſe, or are under cover as they chuſe; 
and when oats are given them they feed dry: this does 
not make them tender like keeping them in the ftable ; 
| and is excellent for preſerving their feet, and keeping them 
in health and heart. 

The horſes in this management, are not to have liberty 
to run farther than about the yard, becauſe their dung 
would be loſt: whereas, in this way, all is ſaved, and the, 
horſes eſcape the confinement of the ſtable. | 
| — to the feeding the huſbandman's horſes, the beſt way 
is this. 

In winter let thoſe who have the care of them be up at 
five o'clock; and in ſummer at four; and let them bait 
their horſes, - Mix ſplit beans bran, aats and chaff, = 

"Es elſe 


elſe mix oats, bran, and chaff only; and give them a 
little at a time, dreſſing them while they are eating. Bran 
is a very neceſſary ingredient, becauſe it makes the chaff 
go down, and ſome give it all the year, accounting that it 
ſaves corn, and does the horſe ſufficient ſervice. | 
Half a peck of oats may be given in the morning before 
going to plow, and the ſame in the afternoon : or after 
they have baited a little while in the afternoon, a little hay 
may be given them, and they may be led to water. This 
is a good method where a horſe ſeems to want a right appe- 
tite, for they never fail to eat after it freely. | 
Chaff mixed with the oats is uſeful upon theſe oc- 
caſions, and a little being given at a time, the creature 
_ eats it the more heartily and freely, and it digeſts the more 
perfectly. Bod . 2 5 
method be taken, let the huſbandman be ſure 
his horſe has food enough: for, whatever he withholds in 
this reſpect, is to his own damage. He ſuffers more by it 
than the horſe; for the creature cannot perform his work 
well, nor will he be fit for ſale unleſs to a great diſadvan- 
tage. Many a horſe has been reduced half his value, by 
the ſaving a ſmall proportion of that charge in his food: 
this is frequently in other inſtances alſo the effect of fooliſh 
frugality. I ſhall recommend the huſbandman in all things 
to ceconomy, but let it be under the guidance of prudence, 
J have adviſed him to ſpare no expence in manuring his 
lands, becauſe the crop will be ſure to repay it; and in the 
ſame manner he may be ſure that' good feeding of his 
cattle will be paid him doubly, partly in their going thro? 
their work, and partly in their improvement for ſale, 


c HAP. R. 
Of the aſs. : 


| Wn afs follows the horſe in this place, not as the next 
in value, for he bears no proportion to the horned 
cattle ; but becauſe he approaches in ſome things to the 
nature of the horſe, and is employed in the fame kind of 
ſervices. 22 8 ö 
The aſs in London is the moſt to be pitied of all crea- 
tures ; and in many parts of the couutry he does not fate 
much better. He endures great fatigue, and his patience 
is as a virtue, This is a creature that may be made more 
| 3 5 uſeful 
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uſeful than it generally i is; and that deſerves much better 
| treatment than it commonly meets with, 
| A French author has written a treatiſe, to prove * | 
the aſs is the moſt uſeful to man of all animals; he founds - 
this aſſertion upon its doing a great deal of bufineſs, and 
being kept at a very ſmall expence. But although we ſhall 
not altogether agree with this writer, yet we may with 
reaſon endeavour to ſet the creature upon a more reſpecta - 
| fa footing with mankind, than that wherein he uſually 
| ſtands, 
The aſs may be purchaſed at a ſmall price, as well as 
kept at a {mal expence, and is therefore a uſeful creature 


to ſuch as want the labour of ſuch an animal, and have 


neither money to purchaſe à horſe, nor food to ſupport him. 

The aſs will do a great deal of work, and will bear all 
fort of inconveniencies. He endures fatigue, heat, cold; 
hunger and thirft better than any creature. He is liable to 
very few diſorders; is very long liv'd; and retains hi 
| ſtrength and abilities for doing ſervice to a great age. * 
this ſhould recommend this creature to the poorer ſort of 
| huſbaridmen in the ſtrongeſt manner. | 
He will live upon à comnion be it ever ſo barren, 2 EY 
| whiſp of ſtraw is very acceptable food : he will crop briars 
and thiſtles'; - and chaff is a treat to him. A little more 
care might be afforded him than is generally allowed ;. and 
he would repay it with very large increaſe of labour. 
| No creature is better ſuited to carry burthens : it will 
| alſo'raiſe water in deep wells, and work in mills full as: 
well as a horſe, and will not ſtand the owner in near the 
expence of the very worſt of that _— 

Aſſes draw burthens of fand. in a ſorry kind of carts, ill- 
harneſſed, ill-tended, and under every poſfible diſadvan- 
tage. No doubt the huſbandman, who would give them 
tolerable tendance, would find his account in it in many 


kinds of carriage. 
The aſs may be made to Amer the putpoſe of the 


horſe in plowing, eſpecially. in light lands: and every fav-' | 


ing to the farmer being ſo much gain, here would be a 
very conſiderable profit: for the worſt horſes muſt be fed 
at a conſiderable ebenen to enable them to go through 
their labour. 

The the aſs has a piriitular value on account of her 
milk, which is preſcribed by phyſicians for many: diſorders; 


and in Lars RO "ITE _ OE 
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The inconveniencies are principally three: their ſlow- 
neſs, their ſtubbornneſs, and the damage they are apt ta | 
do among trees. J 
Their flowneſs is a fault they can never be expected to 
mend, for it is in their nature: we are to take creatures 
with their natural imperfections, and this is that of the 
aſs ; but thoſe faults are generally attended with advantages, 
as this in particular very plainly is. The ſlowneſs of this 
creature being the very thing that enables him to continue 
ſo long at his labour; and undergo ſuch laſting fatigue ; 
if his motions were quicker, he would tire like the horſe, 
and other animals. 5 e ee 
As to his ſtubbornneſs and obſtinacy, no creature is ſo 
ridiculouſly reſtiff when he is provoked beyond his pa- 
tience; or ſometimes without provocation. Something of 
this may be in nature, as well as his ſlowneſs; but a 
reat deal is owing to his ill management. No creature is 
4 little regarded, or treated with ſuch wanton cruelty. 
He'is generally put into the hands of boys, or the worſt of 
ſervants, who increaſe his natural obſtinacy by their uſage. 
Let the aſs be taken moderate care of; and treated a 
little like a horſe, though it were hut like the very meaneſt 
kinds; and if he does not become altogether ſo tractable 
as that creature, he will loſe enough of his natural faults 
fo be rendered very uſeful ; and will fully anſwer the care 
that has been taken of him. „ 6 AER 
It is likely the aſs ſhould crop, and ſometimes bark trees, 
for they are his natura] food : but jt js not particular to this 
animal. We haye given frequent directions for defending 
young plantations of all kinds frem the croping of ani- 
mals. The ſame care that preſeryes them from others, will 
keep them alſo from being damaged by this creature; and 
where that cannot be done, he muſt be kept from them. | 
If any one ſhould take a reſolution of keeping many 
alles, he might, with a little care, prevent this miſchief. 
Among other benefits attending the keeping this crea- 
ture, is to be reckoned the breeding of mules, a thing 
practiſed to vaſt advantage in many parts of Europe, an 
which we have not yet introduced to general practice in 
England, 5 e . 
As we haye recommended the keeping of aſſes, we ſhall 
not leave the ſubject without giving him directions for 
ö ola cd $55 ͤ ode. if 
Ailes brought from ſomg warmer parts of Europe, 1 
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preferable to ours in ſtature, and for the Lending both of 
WT their own kind and. mules: when we ſee one of theſe 
compared with one of the wretched creatures of our own 
| country, we muſt allow the advantage of giving the aſs 
proper care, for they are better looked after in thoſe 
places; and their excellence is in a great meaſure owing | 
to that. 
Where one of theſe aſſes can be had, it is to be pre- 
ferred; but this is a particular caſe, I ſhall ſuppoſe the 
buſbandman i is to chuſe out of ſuch as our own country 
| lays before him: among theſe et him ſelect ſuch as are 
| bulky, and well ſquared ; ſuch as have large and full eyes 
wide noſtrils, and long necks. The breaft of an aſs ſhould 
be broad ; his ſhoulders ſhould ftand high ; and he ſhould 
have a full back. The nine of the tail Is a mark of 
ſtrength and hardineſs. 
The beſt colour is dark; the nearer black, the Router Zoe 
| they are found on trial; and the hair lying ſleek, is a good 
| fign of their being in health and vigour. | 
Let the huſbandman chuſe a few in this manner, and | 
from theſe raiſe a breed. 
I ! be beſt _ for covering is in April or May : the a 
of March or b eginning of June will do; but earlier or 
later than the firſt or the laſt of theſe it ſhould not be. 
"The belt age of the aſs for breeding is five, fix or ſeven' 
years: ſhe may be uſed for this purpoſe from three years 
old to ten ; but ſhe is in her greateſt vigour, and will dring 
forth the fineſt colts at about ſeven. 
A ſtout he als, and a large bodied ſhe, ſhould be e 
for breeding; and Ihe ſhould be wrought gently toward 
the end of the time ſhe is going, doh | 
Theſe” are eaſy directions; but they will be found! of 
great uſe :* and it the farmer add to this care. of breeding 
them, a very little tending when grown up, he will be 
able to ſhew aſſes,” if not equal to thoſe of ſome other 
of Europe, at leaſt greatly ſuperior to thoſe commonly ſeen 
in England; and he will by their means do a great part of 
his common buſineſs as Well as with horſes, 2 at a 
muſh ſmaller eee F NO e 
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\ Fr ER the mention of the horſe and the afs, follows 


oduced between the two, and of a 


* - * CY 


8 * 8 . 


and ſtony; they will go with the greatelt ſafety, where a 


The mule is bred from the copulation of an aſs an a 


iſtempers. 


8 


ere is a ſubſtantial reaſon why we ſhould breed them 
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in England, which is, that ſuch as are bred in colder 
countries, are always better and longer lived than thoſe in 
hot. As to their being vicious, it is a complaint only 
made where there are but few of them, and thoſe ill taken 
care of; for where they are common, and are treated in 
the ſame manner as horſes, they are as inoffenſive. 

Beſide the mule already mentioned, which is bred be- 
tween the aſs and the mare, and is a light, beautiful, and 
lively creature; there is another kind propagated in ſome 
| places, between the horſe and the ſhe aſs; but this is an 
inferior kinda. Fl , 2 
Foals take more after the nature of the female than the 
male parent ; and the ſame thing is ſeen very plainly in the 
breed of mules : thoſe between the aſs and the mare par- 
taking of the nature of the mare, being beautiful, lively 
and ſwift; and only inheriting the good qualities of the 
aſs, his patience, ftrength, and perſeverance under fatigue : 
while thoſe bred from a horſe and a ſhe aſs, are of the aſs 
kind, dull, heavy, fluggiſh, ill-made and ſmall. ' There is 
very little temptation to breed theſe any where, becauſe 
the others may be had with as little trouble. Let the huſ- 
bandman therefore who ſhall breed mules, take care he 
does not fall into the miſtake of ſuppoſing *tis the ſame 
thing, ſo one parent be of the aſs kind, which of the two 
it is. EA 333 | ; 1 | 
As the mare is to be ſuited to the ſervice for which the 
mule is intended, care muſt be taken to have a pro 
aſs. And above all things he muſt be large. The fine 
| mules are bred from the tall aſſes; purchaſed at a vaſt 
price, -and from 'the fineſt mares. The mare is put into a 
hollow place railed in, and the afs has the advantage of 
higher ground in covering. „ 
We ſee in the mule, the abhorrence of nature to mon- 
ſters, or animals of mixed breeds. It was once believed, 
that new creatures were every year produced in Africa, 
from the copulation of different kinds, and that the in- 
creaſe of thoſe monſters continued: but this is an error 
and we 'ſee in che mule; two creatures of a different, 
| though like kind, are difficultly brought to copulate; and 
when they are, although they produce a creature different 
from either, as the mule ; that creature is not able to pro- 
page lite THY HT. ,. hs Ie get 
' The mare is Werle to receive the aſs, and the the als 
is unwilling to admit the hotfe to copulation; ny 
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breed mules. frequently, it is a practice to make the aſs | 
Colt ſuck, a mare: and the mare foal ſuck an aſs, to make 


them familiar. This has no real effect, but it ſhews how 
ſenſible the breeders of mules are, that thoſe egtures do 
not go nw and willingly her, 


CH A P. KI. 
of the bull, and bis kind. 


TNDER this head are ER 4 bull, cow, ox, 
and calf, each a conſiderable article in the huſband- 
man s profeſſion. The cow is the. principal, though the 
female, . becauſe ſhe is the moſt univerſally uſeful; but be- 
fore we enter upon her nature and qualities, we ſhall treat 
of the bull in his natural condition, and of the ox; as a 
knowledge of theſe will beſt lead to the other. | 
There are bulls of ſeveral kinds, under the name of 
buffaloes, and the like diſtinctions: but in a we haue 
only one king. 
Ours differ only in their "ag according to the counties 


— * 


in which they are bred. The various parts of this king - 


dom afford ſo different paſturage for cattle; that when they 

are brought into other places, they are called after the 

* of that whence they came. The Lancaſhire breed 

e, the Welch are ſmaller, and the Scotch leaſt of 

al. in Staffordſhire they are commonly. black, and in 

re ite red; and they have the like differences i in 
other counties. _ 

The . buſbandman ſhould be en. with the 

7 breeds, that he may ſuit his purchaſe to his 


The larger kinds are bred 1 there i is good 3 

ment, and they require the ſame where they are kept, or 
| they will decline: the poorer and ſmaller kinds which are 
Hark to hard fare, wil thrive and fatten upon a moderate. 


The 88 is to remember here what we have 


faid of trees: they never thrive if tranſplanted out of a 


rich into a poor ſoil ; the ſame holds good in cattle. 
The huſbandman ſhould have one of theſe conſiderations 
in view, in ſtocking his land, the uſing them princi- 
pally for breed, for milk, or for work: and according as 
58 of theſe is his principal aim, he is to make his 
; 5 Pur chaſe, 
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purchaſe: one breed being fitter for one of theſe uſes, 
another for another. 

He muſt alſo conſider the richneſs of his ts that E- 
he may ſuit the breed to that alſo. If bis ground be per- 

fectly rich, he ſhould buy the largeſt cattle, the Derby- 
ſhire, Staffordſhire or Lancaſhire kind; if poorer be 
ſhould purchaſe the Angleſea or Welch, for they will 
thrive and fatten upon moderate ground, 

Whatever breed he chuſes, he ſhould keep entirely to it ; 
| that i is, the bull and cows ſhould be all of the ſame kind; 
for it is a general and true obſervation, that a mixed race 
does not ſucceed ſo well. 

We ſhall now proceed to ſpeak of the bull i in Seierl: Y 
for the marks of a good a; are the cm in all the 
breeds. 

Let his forehead be broad, and the hair upon it well 
frizzled and. turned -in ſmall curls. Let his countenance 
be ſharp,” his eyes large and full, the blacker the better. 
Let his horns be moderately long. His neck thick and 
fleſhy ; and his body long and large. His breaſt ſhould be 
big, his back ſtrait and flat, his buttocks large and ſquare, 
and his thighs round. His legs ſhould be ftrait, his joints 
ſhort, and the hair ſhould lie ſmooth and even upon his 
body. This ſort of bull anſwers beſt for breed. The 
oxen from him are inclined to be large and ſtrong; and . 
are fit for draught as well as feeding. ; 

Thoſe who are yet more curious in their breed, obſerve 
| that the ears of the bull be rough within, that his noſtrils 
be wide, and his dewlap thin, long and hairy; that his 
tail ſtand high, that his knees be large and round, and his 
hoofs long and hollow. All this nicety is not neceſſary to 
be obſerved; but if he anſwer the deſcription in all points it 

is ſo much the better. The others before delivered are of 
great conſequence, and the huſbandman ſhould obſerve 
them ſtrictly. | 

The breed will partake more of the nature of the 
female than the male; yet ſo much depends upon the 
male, eſpecially in the form of the ox, and moſt particular- 
ly when they breed that creature to labour; that the owner 
can never be too particular in his examinatioůn. A 

The uſe of the bull is underſtood to be only in propa- 
gation : in moſt places he is ſuffered to run looſe, living 
a quiet life, with no care but his pleaſures. This, however, | 
is not neceſſary. The bull is an animal of 1 as well . 


- 
N 
«© 


practiſed, but by an account we have received from a cor- 
reſpondent, who writes nothing but what he has tried, it is 
plain the e may be introduced any where with w- 


. 
T0 v2.9 1 


40 Whereas you 8 deſired me to let you know any 
44 thing that ſhould fall in my way in the courſe of huſban- 
<« dry not commonly practi ſed, I take this opportunity 
© of 5 you with a uſe I have found for my 
cc bulls. 

c You know it has always been my pradice to raiſe 
& more of this kind than others do with ſuch a ſtack as 
& mine; but I fancy they generally don't allow bulls e- 


© nough to their cows ; and that the breed ſuffers by it. 


< Howſoever that be, I keep a larger number, and feeding 
_ << them ſeperate, I ſeldom have any miſchief among 
< them. But it came into my thoughts that I might as 


e well have ſome good of them beſide juſt the breed, and 
<« not keep ſo many large creatures only for that ſervice. 


<< Upon this I began to think of ſetting one of my ſtouteſt 
6c n to labour. 

4 This is not a country, where they put oxen to 
40 draught: ſo whether or no they uſe the bulls in thoſe 
ac places for the ſame work, I can't tell: but by what 1 
c hear, I believe not. 

I tryed one of my ſtrongeſt bulls firſt at cart. We 
it had ſome large timber to carry, and I made them put the 
< bull to the carriage. He was ſtubborn at firſt, but after 
& four or five trials he would draw very well. I find hw 
ec flow but very ſtrong. 


I uſe him not only i in the carriage of timber; bats in 
< drawing the clay from the Norfield pit, to the ſandy piece 


C you adviſed me to dreſs with it, and he will pull a vaſt 

<< load. 

| c I have . a couple of them to a cart toge· 
“& ther, but they do no better than one, for they will never 

ac draw equally, One pulls all, and the other lags, or 


<c walks eaſy. I have alſo tryed to yoke them for plowing, 
< but it does not do. But the GR bull that I broke to 


<< drawing, works very willingly at plow _ and I have 
e turned up my heavieſt ſoils with him. | , 
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as the ox, and there is no reaſon why he ſhould not be 
employed in the ſame manner. This is not generally 
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cc J write freely what can be done, and what cannot, fo 
cc far as my ſmall practice informs me; I have computed all 
< things, and am convinced it would be much to the 
c advantage of huſbandry, if bulls were made to work 
cc every where. I have been able yet only to make them 


c draw ſingly, but perhaps, others upon more trial, may | 


« bring them to go ether 
I am, 


your humble ſervant, 
| „N. 


"Ie is needleſs to al any 1 on this plain letter. It 


is in every ones power to try whether bulls labour anſwers 
according to this account; and, if ſo, it will be worth 
while to ſee how far they may be brought to work together: 
not that in this caſe they are of equal value with the ox, 
who, beſide his labour, has his fleſh for market : but there 
is no reaſon any part of the huſbandman's ſtock ſhould lie 
idle. The bull feeds and he ought to work. Being pro- 


perly employed he will not beat all the leſs fit for his 


buſineſs in propagating the ſpecies : rather the fitter. | 

The diverſion of running and baiting the bull at certain, 
times of the year is very old, and has been practiſed in many 
parts of the world, and in moſt at the fame ſeaſon. We 
had it from the Spaniards, whoſe bull fights are famous 
and they from the Romans, aad the Romans from the 
Greeks. Julius Cæſar brought it to Rome, and he profeſſedly 
learned it of the Theſſalians. In Greece, Rome, Spain 
and England, the ſeaſon for it has always been | in the month 
of. Auguſt. 

The bull is often miſchievous; ; but it is in a great mea- 
| ſure owing to his being kept idle. Many a life is loſt in 
England by this creature; but if it ſhould become a cuſtom 
to train them to labour, there would be an end of that 
miſchief. The bull is the only creature of ſuch fize and 
__ that is left ta himſelf. If he were worked, partly 
the labour, and partly being accuſtomed to mankind, 
would tame him, and make him as barmleſs as borſes and 
other animals. They are often naturally vicious as well 


as the bull; but it is their being continually i in the N 1 


n thas breaks them. 
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CHAP. XI. 
cf the or. 


F the farmers land be rich, let him ftock it with the 
largeſt oxen that can be 1 l ed, for they are much the 


moſt profitable. 


The Yorkſhire oxen are in general black all over, and | 


are 2 very large, firm and valuable kind. None exceed 


them for labour, and few will feed like them. The oxen 

of Staffordſhire, are alſo of this kind. Thoſe of Lin- 

colnſhire are in general red and white: they are very 

bulky, and equal to any in value. The oxen of Somerſet- 

ſhire, and ſome of the adjoining counties, are naturally 

_ Theſe are alſo a very fine, large, and valuable 
r 

If he intend to breed his oxen to draught and labour, | 
the black Yorkſhire breed is the beſt: if for market only, 
Lincolnſhire are preferable : the red Somerſetſhire ox is for 
either uſe, and is an excellent kind. 

The Lincolnſhire breed requires the richeſt paſture : "wy 
none of them will come to their perfection, unleſs they 
have very good feeding. 

The reader is not to ſuppoſe, all the oxen of Yorkſhire 


| are black, all thoſe of Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire 
red, or all the Lincolnſhire oxen pyed. 


Theſe are the genuine breed of each of thoſe counties; 3 
but the graziers have mixed them more or leſs in each, 
though *tis beſt to keep them ſeparate ; their kinds and- 
diſpoſitions being particular, as well as the colour. 

e huſbandman muſt at firſt buy, but he is afterwards 
to breed; and in order to keep up the ſort with certainty, 
he muſt take care to have a right bull, and well ſized cows, 
both of the ſame breed. From this ſtock with a ſufficiency 
of rich paſturage, he will not fail to have either breed in 


any cou 


nty. 
The ox ſhould be tal, full bodied, ſhort jointed, and 


well put together in every part, ſo that one ſees their 


Krength. The hair ſhould be fine, and lie ſmooth. | 
The ſtrength of the ox is very great, and he has patience 


to endure fatigue z but he is flow, and muſt not be put 


* * natural pace. He will not work . if = 


be attempted, an 
diſtempets. SO gp 
e n 


d eee, and Bering throws bim int 


„ Tis but in lame parts 0 ed they breed oxen © 
r, but it is very prof hls. 1 

well as worked and he who b urrying them makes them 
liable to diſtempers, takes dr ag off from the one, and 


ee of the other. 2 


Oxen trained to labour, muſt be put to to Work at three 


2: years old, but 4270 be Sht to it gently. as 4 
_ young, horſe3 for if they be pulbed at this time, they are 
ſpoil ed for ever. | 


_- Care:muſt 8 match thofe well which are to | 
draw together; for otherwiſe they draw e and ſpoil | 


the work; and one another. 


Is this regard muſt be had to three things, their height, 


their irength! and their ſpirit, for ſome are tall that have 
not much drr tn; and others have a great gal of power 


that fe flugg 
ba. they are traftabl# and gentle, but regard muſt 


be a. pc to their ſeveral. natures, for mu 1 will not be f greed | 


out of them; and they may be injured in the Eee 


The pyed "Lidcolothite ox is the fitteſt for labour. He ö 
is naturally long bodied, and till put up to feed, is leſs 
fleſhy than any of the other good breeds; though he 


_ to A very r. with reſt, and A good 
urg, EN. 7; 1 

When) young oxen ate xt put to ark? Gare moſt be 
taken not to over-heat or ; fatigue them. They muſt be 
ſuffered, to teſt in the middle af the day in bot Fronts 
and the ſervant ould give them ſome hay : this will ſup- 
port them in their labour, better than grab. ., They muſt 
de well Ps during the time of their labouring, for they 
will not do much if ey | be not kept in ſpirits, but in this 
there muſt, be moderati 72 for there is e between 
feeding for ſtrength and for fattening. 

An ox. for labour muſt, neither be bars, nor fat: in the 
firſt cafe he will be weak, and in the other lazy. They 
ſhould be treated gently, for they may eaſier be beaten 
into ſickneſſes and diſorders, than into labour 

An ox may be kept to work ſeven or eight years 3 and i in 
that time he will do the owner A great. deal of buſineſs; hut 
if ill managed he will be as Rubbocn as LY . and will not 
be fit half his time for e W 
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one muſt be coupled with an ox of more ſpirit, Wet 
learn him to go quicker. © 
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and do as much in a day 
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Sometimes a young ox will prove ſtubborn and unrulyz 
but this will generally be found owing to ſome bad uſage, 


for the N has not That bad dif ofition in his nature. 
When this h appens he muſt be ke Chin 

to eat out of the hand: when he is brought to labour, He 
' muſt be tied with a rope; and at any time when he grows 
faulty, he muſt be cheriſhed, and fed with a mouthful of 


ungry ; and be 


hay by hand; bripging bim by ſoft means to quicrfiehs, and 


a readineſs in performing his buſineſs. 

For breaking a young ox to the field, fingle out one 

of the tameſt of the old ones, of its own ſize; and yoke 

| them together. Let them be put to ſome light work, 
and ſuffer d todo it eafily and flowly: they will draw equal- 

ly, apd the young beaſt will becdiie familiar to it. They 

will be apt to get into too flow a pat at firſt,” but by 
degrees they may be ſpirited. to be a litt 


briſker; And: after 
Half a dozen times going out with this quiet beaRt, "the e youn 


0 


This is the only way to get hg ox to 11 p he; 


for at beſt it is not great, nor will he be bfought to i | 
by force, 


„ 


The ad vantages of labouring with oxen are iv Nees, 


that it is wonderful the practice does not extend farther. 
The ox of eleven years old, may be fattened as well as at 
.any other time; and in the ſame manner if he fall lame, 
or by any other accident be ſpoil'd for labour, at whatever 


age, he may then be fed for ſale. 

In this the ox has a great advantage over the koeſs, 
which, when aged, or ſpoiled by accidents, becomes 
an entire loſs, and often a great one to the farmer. 


The food of the horſe is -alfo expenſive, but bn d 67 


oxen is cheap. They require no oats: and they are little 
liable to diſeaſes: but though the ox doey not require ſo 


expenſive food, ſuch as he eats muſt be good ĩ in its Kind, and 
he muſt not be ſtinted. He muſt have rich graſs t to 85 to, 


and good hay in winter. | 

| The great uſe of the ox in labour, i is plowing. 

will work at this in the * heſt ground as well as beres, 
hey do not ſerve fo well for 


drawing of carts and waggons; and are not att to be uſed in 

places where the roads are good. 

The Re would e do well to train "up fome of 
his 
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Boos. V OF CATTLE 35 
his oxen for draught, though it is better not to depend upon 
them entirely for that ſervice. Every farmer has occalion + 
both for carting and plowing : horſes are fiiteſt for the for= 
mer, and the oxen moſt profitable for the latter: therefore , 
when there are more teams than one kept, ſome ſhould be | 
of horſes; and others of oxen, proportioning the number 
to the ſervice. The farmer who keeps only two teams, 
will almoſt find it his intereft to have one of them of oxen, 
and the other of horſes. a Eh N 
In clayey lands, the oxen are muſt uſeful; and in chalky 
countries leaſt. The chalk ſoon ſpoiling their feet. A 
In ſome places where oxen are uſed for draught, they 
oke them by the horns, but this is awkward and trou- 
leſome. The common way by the neck and breaſt is 
preferable. * OY | e 
. When the farmer comes to a reſolution of keeping oxen 
for labour, let him provide for a proper ſupply of them; and 
ſee it be rather too much than too little, for it will be more 
to his profit to ſell what he does not want, than to buy for 
his neceſſary uſes. He ſhould rear at leaſt two oxen and 
_ two cow calves every year to keep up his ſtock ; and put 
his old, or injur'd beaſts to fatten and ſupply their places 
from this breed. An ox, whether put out of the team for 
age or injuries, will fatten as well as at any other time, 
and afford as good beef as any other. oO Fas 
When the-huſbandman buys in cattle to fatten, it ſhould 
be in ſpring, or in the beginning of October. Thoſe which 
are bought in ſpring will be fat in July, Auguſt, or Sep- 
tember, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil; and the con- 
dition wherein they were bought. An ox that is v for- 
ward when bought in, and is turned into a rich paſture, 
will be fit for market in ten weeks; but there is no need 
every one bought for this purpoſe ſhould be haſtened to a 
market condition. The huſbandman ſhould ſuit his en -: 
deavours to his grounds, and to the beſt demand for the 
cattle: he may keep on fattening the whole ſummer months, 
and anſwer his purpoſe better for market, -and for his land, 
than if he haſten'd up all he bought, or bought only for- 
ward ones. EVER. | Tus rs 
- Thoſe that are bought in at the beginning of October, 
will be fit for ſale early in the following ſpring. Theſe will 
fetch a good price; but the winter feeding of them may 
eaſily run away with what ſhould be the proftttt. 
The method is to forward them before the winter ſets 
a VVV 
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36 OF CATTLE Book V. 
in hard; and then only to keep them up. in fleſh during 


the hard time, with hay or turnips. ' 
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They may be thus kept in a condition for market; and 
will be ſure of fattening up with great cal very early in 
enn. to a certain advantage. 

Another way is to purchaſe lean young e oxen at that es 
ſon, which will pay for their winter keeping by their 
N and be ready to fatten up _ an ſpring to full 

ront. 7 
: Another cool time of buying oxen ber feeding is in 
Auguſt, or the beginning of September. Theſe | ſhould: be 
got forward as ſoon as can be, by putting them into rich 
paſtures; and they will be ready for the winter ſale. 

This is the beſt method he can take, who has rich pa- 
flute ground; for no other will. ſupport the large and va- 
luable breed. But he who has not this advantage, is not 
altogether to decline thus much of the grazing buſineſs ; 3 
only he ſhould ſet. about it in a different manner. 

Lex him buy in a number of young Welch heifers in 
Auguſt or September, and put them into the beſt of his 
ordinary paſturages. He. is to take his chance whether t 
prove with calf or not, but either way they will anſwer. _ 

If they prove with calf, he is to keep them till ſpring, 
and then he will ſell them to a good advantage, with a 
| calf by their fide, for the dairy. If they do not prove 
with calf, they will preſently begin to fatten upon his 
ground, which, though poor, is yet fine in compariſon of 
what they have been uſed to; and he will be able to ſell 
them out at a good account at Chriſtmas or in ſpring ; at 
both which times meat is dear, and conſequently cattle 
fetch a price. 

Theſe heifers will, to the huſbandman thus fiwſted; an- 
Leer the purpoſes of oxen; and he is not to complain they 
do not bring altogether ſuch a price; becauſe neither the 
_— themſelves, nor their Lerping have coſt him ſo 
muc Md - 

The advantage will be the greater, in proportion 2s he 
has the convenience of hay, or turnips, which are. the two 
foods for winter fattening of cattle ; and his nearneſs to 
ſome large city, where the demand and the price will an- 
ſwer to the expenſive feeding of hay. About great towns 
they may let a beaſt eat two load of hay in a winter, be- 
cauſe the demand is certain, and the price is | ao but I 
this will not do in ee en 
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Boon V. O F CATTLE 3B 
Let him who buys cattle for fattening, take care in 


the choice, examining their bulk and ſhape, and the for- 


wardneſs they are in at the time, and then e the 
paſture to the kind. 1 


Thoſe: that are intended to. be kept up for ny "LA 


or early ſpring. market, muſt be turn'd out in September 


into the rowens, and till the weather becomes ſenerm they 
will not need any fodder- 


Upon the coming in of hard weather, they Ss 3 
ſome hay evexy morning and evening. This muſt be pro- 
portioned to what the ground ſtill affords. The more they 
find there the leſs they want of the ſupply ; and the leſs 


there is, the mote hay muſt be each time given them. 


Froſts ſweeten graſs. The ſour graſs, which the cattle 


had left untouch'd, becomes palatable to them after two or 
or three nights of a large white ryme. They will eat this 
greedily; and it will make hay the leſs. neceſſary, till the 


ſnow covers it, and they cannot get at it. At theſe times 


the foddering is to be largeſt, for otherwiſe they will, in 


a little time, loſe all tha advantage they had made: im. 


many weeks. 


. For thoſe oxen that were bought in lean, and are not 
: got into fleſh by the beginning of the hard ſeaſon, ſtraw 
will do inſtead of hay: and he ſhould begin with barley 
ſtraw, and then come to oat ſtraw, both which are good 


food, and will keep the cattle as they are, and in a readi- 
neſs for farther improvement, when it comes on eaſy terms. 


Toward the end of winter, the whole product of the 


ground will be eaten, and the oxen muſt be taken into the 
yard. If the huſbandman have oxen in two conditions, 
the one that he feeds with hay, and the other with ſtraw, 
they muſt be put up ſeparate 3 z and their food. given in 
racks. for them. 

He often complains his cattle wil not eat their 8 
when they are taken into the yard, though they did freely 
when it was given them in the field. This is generally 
owing to giving them too much at a time. An ox will eat 
heartily and freely out of the crib, till he has often 


breath'd upon it, and then what was left is diſagreeable to 
him. 


The inconvenience is eaſily prevented by giving; a littl at 


a time, and often. 
Let the yard be well ſhelter'd, and kept dry. Tia! ca 
be ftraw enough ſcattered about it, chat the cattle may lie 
| D 3 ſweet 
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ſweet and warm, this will greatly aſſiſt in keeping them in 


good caſe. The expence is well employed, for what tbe 


ſtraw is worth will be many times over made up in 


dung. Their trampling this, with their dung and urine,” 


converts it into a rich manure z and the aner endes 
very conſiderable, | 

Oxen to be fattened on land, may be ue in alone or 
with horſes; or they may be put into the paſtures firſt, and 
the horſes afterwards: But let the huſbandman take care of 
the time of turning in his oxen, Many think they ought 
to let the graſs be very well grown before theſe cattle are 
put to feed upon it; but they are miſtaken, There is not 


2 greater diſadvantage, than the having his paſtures too 
ö high e grown before he put the beaſts into them. 


The ox does not love rank graſs. In this caſe they al | 
the tops, and the remainder rots upon the ground. 
When graſs is. n too high in autumn ir e 


17 it . the 3 tive. in autumn, a peſture 


| ground of tall graſs; Jet him firft turn in his oxen in a 


proper number, and they will eat off the tops; they ſhould: | 
then be-removed out of it. And horſes ſhould be turned in, 
who, not being ſo nice, will eat it down lower: after 
theſe he may feed it with ſheep, which will ſtill find a great 
deal, that the ox and the horſe had left. 

If the paſtures be all of the fame kind, and all of a 


proper graſs for feeding of oxen, {till let him frequently 


change their place, removing them from one cloſe to a- 
nother. This gives the cattle a variety of food; and it 


gives every piece reſt to ſhoot afreſh after their eating. 


Their taſte will diſtinguiſh the growth where it appears to 
our eye all the ſame; and they will be pleaſed with remo- 
ving from one ground to another. Each cloſe will ſhoot 
up with freſhneſs from their cropping, when it is une 
for a little time from the treading of their feet. 

The hufbandman ſhould always purchaſe, as large 2 


breed as his ground will maintain; and by this management 


he will find it ſupport a better ſort than it would in the 
hands of a leſs ſkilful perſon. The ſize of the ox is a 
great article, for it makes great addition both in the fleſh 
and tallow. 

Let the ox for fattening have a ſmooth forehead and a 
. geep belly. The ſtrength of his joints is needed when 
he is firſt dehigned for aa 


Preferenc 


Bon M. GF CATTLE a. 
Preference is to be given to the young: but if they 
be ſomewhat older, let the farmer fee that they are health- 
ful. Let him feed up his own breed for ſlaughter, if he 
uſes theit labour till the beſt time of their working is over 3 
but let him not buy them in for fattening at that age, with⸗- 
out he bargain accordingly, | . 
It is a good ſign of health that an ox frequently licks 
himſelf. For when thy grow ſickly, they neglect them- 
ſelves, and their coat becomes rough: _ | : 
; But every thing is to be underſtood within moderation. 
This, which is in general à ſign of health, may be a 
diſeaſe. They will ſometimes lick till they cannot eat, for 
they ſwallow a great many of the bairs, and theſe will get 
together into a ball in the ſtomach. In this cafe the owner 
muſt waſh: the ox with a decoction of wormwood. This 
taſte it abhors, and finding it on the ſkin, will be cured of 
UU nn ⅛ M ogh Nberoig 
Some cover the creature with his own dung, but this is 
a filthy way. The ox will often tire himſelf, to get this off; 
or utterly neglect himſelf, which will prove of as bad con- 


In examining how the ox proceeds in fattening, the ſure 
way is to feel the hindermoſt rib. If all be ſoſt and looſe. 
about that, tis a preof he is getting into fleſh.” The part 
behind the ſhoulders in an ox, and the navel of a cow, 
are the parts to be examined, to know the encreaſe in 
One thing more is excellent toward the fattening of Ri 
cattle, and this is the bleeding of them at times. It ſhould 
be done once at leaſt, or twice during their feeding. = 
| The cattle I have bought in ſpring, I always bleed as ſoon 
as I put them to paſture, which makes them take to fatten- 
ing directly. In thoſe I buy in autumn I follow the ſame 
method, at the time of turning into good paſture z this 
not only helps their fattening but prevents diforders. This 
is all I do with thoſe intended for the winter market; but 

for ſuch as were bought lean to be kept for growing in 

winter, and fattened up in ſpring, I have them blooded 
when they are bought in, and again early in ſprings 

when they are going into the paſture for fattening. A 5 
to uck- 


My neighbours allow my beaſts are leſs liable X 

neſſes than theirs 3 and I attribute it to nothing ſo much as 
; theſe bleedings, NR | | 

For thoſe cattle which I buy lean, in autumn, for the 

. D4 - ſpring 


40 SFCD RT TU Boer v. 
ſpring market, I always mix ſtraw with the hay J. give 
them. Barley ſtraw does better for 'this thin any- 3 3 
and the quantity F allow: is one third part. This anfwers for 
thoſt beaſts as Well as hay alone, and in the affairs of __ 
Pa every Ning is te 0 2 y 143 Jt t . 
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7 E have n rh cow:in tin the ox; 
5 as ſometimes it is convenient to breed her in the 
place of: that kind; 1090 now come to conſider ber l her 
calf and milk. ab, i enen e © 5 | 
Products from nil will: — conſidered hereafter, * we. 
are here to treat of the creature herſelf. d 
Ihe cow being chiefly intended for the 8 care. is to 
be taken in the purchaſing a right kind, for there is a 
vaſt difference in the e of. this animal, ag to the 
breed. „ n 
They have large cows in vt thoſe counties where they 
breed large oxen, but the ſize is not all that the huſband- 
man is to conſider; the quantity of milk is not always 
proportioned to the ene the bealt; z and that | ls to be his 
chief regard xt. + | 
Welch and Scotch cows will 40 upon the bn 3 
and they will ſuit ſome who cannot riſe to the price of better 
kinds. They yield a good quantity of milk if rightly. ma- 
naged; but the fine kinds are the Dutch and Alderney: 
theſe are like one another in ſhape, and goodneſo, m—_ the 
Alderney cow is preferable, / becauſe ſhe is hardier. 
The Dutch breed have long legs, ſhort: erg and a 
fall body. They are to be had in Kent and Suſſex, and 
ſome other places where they are carefully kept up without 
mixture, and will yield two gallons at a milking: but 
in order to this they require We attendance, and good. 
food. 
The Alderney cow is like the: Dutch i in the ſhortgel 4 
her horns, but ſhe is ſtronger built, and is not fo tender. 
She requires rich feeding; but is not liable to ſo many 


accidents, and is _ to the other in the rer n 
4 2 * of her milk. 


. z 
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epemz the eyes large and full, and, except the Dutch and 
Alderney: breeds, let the horns be large, clean, and fair. 

Fhey have, in ſome parts of Buckinghamſhire, a kind 
that have no horns, they call theſe the polled: breed. Theſe: 
are to be choſen by the breadth of the forehead; for their 
8 leſs full by: nature, than thoſe of many of the other 
inds. Ie 20 01 Don ic an! 

Of e breed the cow Fu let her nick be ling and. 
thin; her belly deep and large. Her thighs thick, her legs 
round and well-ſhaped,- and her feet large. See that ſhe 
have a large, good, white, and clean nns udders v wwitht 
four well grown teats. 

Let the bull be of the ſame breed: and let them. be of 
as large a kind as the paſtures will ſupport. But it is better; 
to have a cow of a ſmaller prend * fed than one And 

beſt in the world ſtarv e. 

Il ̃ be red cow it is ſaid gives the beſt milk, and the. 
black cow is: beſt: for her calf; but this is faney. The 
red cos milk has. been long famous; and a calf of a black. 
cow is accounted good to a proverb; but the breed is 
th thing of canfequence not the colour. 

The cow that gives milk longeſt is the moſt profitable to 
the huſbandman ; and this is moſt the caſe with thoſe: 
which are neither very young, nor advanced into years. 

- The beſt time) for them to calve is in the beginning 
of April, this is moſt favourable. both m the calf and for 

the dai. 5 

The buſpandman ſhould. 3 * time af; Ns cows 
being to calve; and three weeks before that, to feed them 
better than uſual. They ſhould be put into a rich paſture, 
if there be a good growth of graſs any where; if not theß 
muſt be well fed with good hay. Tus will be mann 
many - fold in the profits of the mild. 

When a cow has calved let her be kept the firſt day: 
and night in the houſe, and let her water be a little warm'd. 
She is to be turn'd out the next day, in the heat of the ſun; 
but ſhould be taken in at nights for two or three days 
following, and ſome water a little y warm d given her before 
ſhe is turn'd out in the morning. a 

In hard weather, cows that give 2 | good deal of milk, 
ſhould be fed in proportion : this ſhould be with fine hay 
every morning and evening, when the ground is cover rd 
with ſnow; and at other times once a day, as there may be 
pecalion, 

When ; 
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When a cow does not yield milk enough, to pay for a 
good feeding with hay, let the fodder/be' hay and ſtraw mix- 

ed; or if ſtill worſe, let it be ſtraw alone. ** Ps 

oat ſtraw, for barley ſtraw: dries up à cow's milk. 2 

When there is à ſcarcity: of: hay, or the price ie very 

| high, let him give the cows in milk, :malt.:duft} ſcalded 
with boiling water. When it has ſtood to be almoſt _— 
it is to be given in the manner of a maſh... /- 

If the cow have this at times, ſhe may be fed with any 
kind of firaw ; for this breeds milk ſo well, that the other 
food will not be able to dry it u. 

About London they feed their cows with grains. -/This 
cauſes them to yield a vaſt deal of milk; but it gives it an ill 
taſte; and is unhealthful for the cow. Malt duſt is as 
cheap, and anſwers the ſame purpoſe, without danger of 
_— or hurting the milk. A buſhel will laſt a o a 
W 

In F ebruary, when the la is eaten hams Fg cows 
are to be taken up and fed with dry meat according to their 

quantity of mil. 

Milch cows ſhould not be blooded: unleſs there be pre · 
ſing occaſions, and” in Toner cuſs: the: n erred be 
moderate. FIC 

The difference 8 one cow” can: another; -; in * 
quantity of milk, is ſo great, that there can no exact rule 
be laid down for their management when feeding becomes 
dear; only i in proportion to the profit, ſhould be allowed an 
expence in feeding. A cow may be kept in health, and 
fleſh, for much lefs than ſhe can be fed for the continuing to 
yield her quantity of milk. 

The demand for the ith 1 for the cow, and the 
profit-that may be at any time made by ſelling both, is to 
be gonſider'd; for the ſame thing is worth much more in one 
place, and at one time, than another. 

In the neighbourhood of London there is fo conflont. a 

demand, that the cow-keeper, partly with his early and late 
rank graſs, partly with hay, and partly with turneps and 

grains, feeds his cows in ſuch a manner, that they are at 

the ſame time in their higheſt perfection for milk, and 
fit for the butcher. But «his is not 4 be done ele- 
where. 

But the difference: Lan the milk of theſe COWS, and 
| thoſe fed in the POPs is very great. ＋ he oo make 
the milk Ao 5 Tb. 
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- The price of grazing ground about Loudon is very 


great, but this is well anſwer' d in the preſent article, by 


that of the milk. This poor milk being ſold at three-halfs 


pence the quart, very bad meaſure, while 1 in the country, 


but half a day's journey from London, tis à penny the 


Wincheſter quart; and in ſome places the milk 850 is full- 


three wine pints. ho 


A cow in a good farming country, While in milk, is 


worth five pounds a year. This is reckoning her to yield 


about four hundred ' gallons in that time, which,. with 


proper management, is a very fair computation, ,..- : 


into butter, there! will be about two hundred weight a year; 


and there will be a value beſide in the ſkim'd milk 2 | 


and in the wheyy which ſerves for the feeding of h 

From this we fee the importance of this creature to th 
farmer, eſpecially if he take care 'to keep her in tolerable 

_ fleſh all the time, ſo that upon 2 ſhort notice for oy 
ſhe may be ready for the butcher. 


There is another ' uſe to which the milch cow is put i in 
ſome oo and which . ſhould be brought to account, 


that is, the ſuckling of calves. A good cow will ſuckle 

four calves befides' her own, and grains will then be a 

conſiderable article in her food, for a great part of the 

year. Tho' the milk from grains be poor, there is always 

a great deal of it; and, though bad for the dairy, it is "Oy 
fit for the breeding up of calves. 


In Ireland they compute a cow yields for the firſt ninety 


days three gallons of milk a day; for ninety days more one 
gallon a day; for ninety more about a quart a day, and 
after this ſhe is to be allowed about ninety days more dry. 
This is the account of a poorer: kind than ours, and in 
general a poorer paſture; but the price is leſs, and the 


rent of land leſs: fo that all things conſider'd, the profit 


may be equal. 


No hufbandman 99805 compute lower than this, the 


London account is the higheſt ; and conſidering all things, 


the difference does not amount to ſo much, as might appear 


at firſt ſight. The buſbandman i in general may reckon at a 

medium between them. 

Me have conſider d the cow as feeding upon paſtures 3 

but the cuſtom is become general of raiſing what are called 

2 n, faintfoin and the like, and i is op bene; 
Llal. 
8 1 e Arti- 


If the whole quantity from a middling cow, be nds; 
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1 OF: CATTLE B 
Artificial graſſes feed the beaſt: finely, and occaſion a 
great deal of milk, but they give it an ill flavour, which 
runs through all the 3 chat are made ar 120 ye e ; 

their price:at market. 
It is not adviſeable to feed the milch cow vent theſe, 
when there i is other food for her. The huſbandman ſhould 
never do it upon choice; but he may be led to do it by 
neceſſity. In this caſe let him uſe his cows only for the 
ſuckling of calves. A cow that ſuckles four calves, beſide 
her own, in ope year, will be worth five pound to the 
farmer: this is . the ſame with her common produce, 
any other way; and if ſhe ſhould be able to ſuckle ſive, the 
gain would be advanced five and twenty per cent. She is 
more likely to ſuckle ſive upon this feed, than any other; 
for it keeps her in heart, as well as cauſing abundance of 
milk: and in this caſe the ill taſte is no diſadvantage: 
eee ee no averſion to it vor“ is it taſted i in the 
vea N eint: 

It is alſo advifeable to 64 ſuckling, when. the ferment 
paſtures abound in ſuch natural graſs as gives a rankneſs to 
the milk. This is often the caſe, where the graſs is large 
and ruſhy, as in marſhy. places. This food yields a great 
deal of milk, but with an ill flavour: the calves, have no 
pore to it, nor does it hurt their Heſh either in ' taſte: or 
colour. AE 0 

As to cheeſe, there: are Ae grounds ee ie met 
be made to any good account. Where good pron is not 
to be made, that work ſhould be entirely let alone: in 
others the profits, conſidering every n are about equal 
to thoſe reſulting from butter. y 

The dairy. requires the niceſt as well as the ticheſt milk: 
therefore, where the circumſtances will not allow of the 
cow's yielding this, her milk ſhould be always put to other 
uſes. Fine milk is the produce of ſweet graſs and good 
water. Where the food is rank, or the water bad, it 
will always have an ill taſte ; and for that reaſon, if the 
paſture be ever ſo good, and the water bad, it is beſt for. 
to ſet aſide all other thoughts, and ws the deen for ſuckling : 
of calves if practicable. . 

- About London, where the cow is kept in fieſh all the 
time of her milk, and is any day of ready ſale to the 
butcher; as ſoon as ſhe begins to fail in milk, the way is to 


ſell her, and puichaſe a lean cow in the W condition 7 
in her place, 
In 


n nn 45 

In the country ſomething like this may be done; dut 
more care and time is required for it. 

One of the greateſt inconveniencies of ſucking ane is, ; 
that they keep the cow down by the quantity. of milk they 
draw, fo that ſhe is not ready to go to the bull again at a 
proper ſeaſon. The mee nn after this is to fatten 

» her for the butcher, . 4 

In the beginning of May, or the middle of Auguſt, ſuch 
cows ſhould be turned into a paſture for fattening. This 
will take up four months, they will be then of ready ſale; 
and if theſe ſeaſons are obſerv'd for turning them in to fatten, 
they will be fit for ſlaughter at a time when they bear a 
price. Thoſe which are turn'd in at the firſt named ſeaſon, 
are fit to kill in harveſt time ; and the others a little. after | 
Chriſtmas. 
| The price for N a fatted cow is ſold at theſe ſeaſons, 
will purchaſe a milch cow with a calf; and pay for the 
time for her fattening. - Thus the huſbandman muſt con- 
trive and compute : all things muſt be taken into his conſi- 
| deration. It is eaſy to get ſomething by it; but he 


who ſets to work upon it with: e will double hone 
advantage. 
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E WS 3 the huſbandman proper  direQions for 
the choice of his bull, and cow, and he is. ſo far 
inſtructed toward the breeding of the calf. But a great 
deal remains to be ſaid reſpecting its management: it may, 
in many caſes, be made doubly valuable by proper care. 
Various methods are uſed in raiſing calves, according to the 
demand; various means being employed to ſuit their fleſh 
to the taſte and eye in the markets. There are two ways 
of breeding thoſe which the huſbandman intends to rear. 
One is to let them run with the dam all the year; and the 
other is, that of taking them away when they have ſucked 
a fortnight. _ 
In the cheap breeding counties, the firſt way is moſt 

uſual; and it is allowed to produce the faireſt, ſtouteſt and 
beſt cattle, It is done alſo with leaſt tronic. to the 
owner. Theſe are inducements of conſequence, but there 
are in many. inſtances, others on the oppolite fide that out- 
weigh them. 


„„ % 8 When 
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When the calf is taken from its dam at a fortnight old, 
care is required in raiſing it: but in places Where it is the 
common method, this becomes familiar and eaſy by uſe. 
They warm a quantity of flet milk, and teach them to drink 
it. This is moſt natural when of the ſame heat with the 
milk from the cow; and if it be much warmer, or much 

cooler, it is ſure to do the calf harm. | 

The calf, in a little time gets ſome ſtrength : it is to 
have milk given to it for a quarter of a year; and at the 
end of that time, water is to be put to the milk, and by 
degrees more and more till it be only water, and ſerve for 
drink. not for the ſole nouriſhment. _. 

Before it is brought to this, the calf muſt be taught to eat 

dry food. This is done by putting ſome. fine bay in a clefe 
ſtick, and leaving it in his reach. It ſhould be firſt put in 
his way when he is five weeks old ; and he will ſoon take to 
it; ſo that by the time it is proper to wean him from milk, 
he will naturally feed on hay. 

When the calves have got ſome irength, the huſband- 
man is, in fair weather, in the middle of the day, to turn 
them out to graſs; they are to be taken in at night for a 
week, and ſome milk and water given them warm; and 
it is a good cuſtom to ſet a little to them in a pail in 
the field : till they are able to feed and take care of 
themſelves. - 

In the firſt turning ow out to graſs; care muft be 
taken that it be a proper kind of paſture, It ſhould have a 
ſhort ſweet graſs. - 

The beſt way of all is to wean the 8 at graſs; ſor 
| when they are weaned in the houſe, they become ſubject to 

diſorders. 

At three years old, ſuch of the male calves as Are intended 
for oxen, ſhould be gelt. 

In places where there is a quick demand, the beft method 
is to fat all the calves for the butcher, except ſuch as are 
neceſſary to keep up the ſtock. This demand is _— 
near great towns, Where the price of the calf is high, and 
the grounds are not profitable to breed upon. 

As the price of the calf depends upon the fatneſs end 
colour of the fleſh, the care of the owner is to be 
turned to theſe two articles: in the which if be ſucceeds, 
his calf will fetch as large a price as a good heifer. The 
method is this. They keep them very clean, giving freſh 
litter every day, Tong the new upon the old; and 
always 


en U. OF CATTLE 1 
always keep a couple of large lamps of chalk hung up in 
their reach ; and where they cannot- foul it. 


The culf will/lick theſe chat ones, and their whiteneſs 
communicates itſelf to the fleſn. 


In building of the coops in which eos are to be fatten- 


ed; 3 the two great confiderations are, the keeping them 
cool and dry. They duild them in places where there is 


little ſun; and raiſe them three foot from the ground, 10 


that the urine naturally runs out. 
When the calf is thus well fed, and carefully looked af- 
ter, it is twice at leaſt blooded: once of theſe times is at 


about five weeks . and the other a little before it i» - 


killed. 


When a calf purges, the the *cuflom is not to let it ſuck 
_ altogether, for the milk of the dam often throws it into 
this diforder, which certainly waſtes its fleſh, They give 
it milk with chalk ſcraped into it: which has a double 
effect; ſtopping the purging, and throwing more of the 
whitening matter into the fleſh. They ſcrape the chalk 
very fine for this purpoſe, and after mixing it well with the 
; milk, they pour it down the calf's throat with a horn, - - 
"| When'this will not 'remedy the diſorder, and the calf is 
like to be ſpoiled, they uſe the cold bath for it; and 
. give it ſome bole atmenick, and chalk mix d * with milk 
into balls. 

If this does not alter, the generality 'know not what to 
do farther. But I have found that in the worſt purgings to 
which theſe young creatures are ſubject, a ſmall doſe of 
diaſcordium made without honey, mixed with port wine 
and water made warm, and given with a horn, will do 
more good than all their remedies,  * 

The calf muſt have no milk three quarters of 'an hour 
before, nor an hour after this drench, but it may lick as 
much chalk as it pleaſes. If this does not anſwer in the 
firſt 'doſe, another may be given twelve hours after, and 

that rarely fails. The quantity each time is a dram, This 
never hurts the colour or taſte of the fleſh, 

The calf may be diſordered in the other extream, and 

that is full as bad. If it be coſtive, the fleſh of it will never 
de delicate. When this is obſerved, the method is to give 


a little manna; the beſt way is this: buy an ounce of 


ordinary manna, which they ſell at a ſmall priee at the 
gruggt s; diſſolve it in a quarter of a 5125 of water, and 
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add a ſpoonful of 'brandy; Thicken up this liquor with 
fine wheat flower, and make it intb crams, give the calf 
three or four of theſe every morninglafter he has been ſuck- 
ing, and dip them in milk to make them go do.]. 

Theſe medicines might have been reſerved to-a'following 
| of this work, but as they concern the management 
of the calf for * 1 have ſet them down in __ 

ace... SETS eee $43 913 34 
as The manner of bleeding ma is this, + The feſt: tint 
it ſhould be done in the neck, and not too much. The 
ſecond is beſt done by cutting off à piece of the tail, and 
if this do not bleed ſo much as might. be expected, it may 
be repeated at two or three days diſtance, by cutting olf 
mew piece, which will bleed juſt as the former. 

One uſeful effect the chalk has, beſide the Wwhitenings is, 
waar the veal: it keeps it dryer than it would pet 
wiſe be, and the wetneſs is what makes it ſoon tant. 

The cow is ſubje& to great irregularity in breeding of 
her young. Frequently there are parts of a ſecond: calf. 
growing out of the firſt; and theſe mann nnen 
are ſhewn about for their curioſity. 

Nature often is ſo abundant, that the young come by 
twins; and we have inſtances of cows that have, for 
ſeveral years tagether, always brought forth two calves at 
a time, as if it were the natural condition of the animal. 
Dr. Plot, in his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of a cow 
at Dunſtall, that for three ſucceſſive times brought forth 
two calves each, and a fourth time &roe: having: no teſs 
than nine calves in three years. 

The bull was doubtleſs the ſame PAY hls cow; . to | 
en ; whence we may infer, that in the caſe of twins in 
our own ſpecies, as well as other en the cauſe is in 
the female more than the male. 

The ſame author tells us of another cow that bad ſucceſ⸗- 
ſively three, two, two, and then three again, ſo bringing 
ten calves in the ſpace of time as the other did nine: the 
cow which brings an abundant number of . at any 
one time commonly continues to do it. 

Moreton ſays, that when the twins are one male, and 
the other female, the cow calf, if it be brought up, is 
always barren. In that, and in ſome of the adjoining 
counties, they ſhew a kind of cows which they call free 
martins, they have large horns like an ox, and they ſay 


they 
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they partake of both ſexes. Theſe are ſaid to be the cow 
calves A they have been twins. 


1 have ſet down theſe articles, for the ſake of farther 


enquiry. Writers are too apt to take things upon report 
and we know how idle many of the ſtories are, which 


are We and univerſally propagated _— far- 


mers. 
| CH A P. XV. | 
Of Heep. and the ſeveral breeds. in this country. 


N 


che 
profit 
for all it eats while fed upon it. 


EXT in value to the larger. horned cattle comes the 


in the purchaſe ; eaſily fed; and returning a great 


We have adviſed the . in the choice of his larger 


cattle, to proportion their kind to the richneſs in his land: 
ſheep are a ſtock for ſuch as will not ſupport the larger 
kinds. We ſee them thrive upon the moſt barren downs ; 
and the farmer will find them fatten upon grounds wack 
will not keep the other kinds alive. 

As oxen are of different breeds, though all the ſame in 
kind, ſo i it is with the ſheep, which 
ing to the breeds in different places. EET a 
Great caution ſhould be uſed in the ſtocking a farin with 


ſheep : with reſpe to the breed, and in the choice of the 


creatures themſelves ; for there are, in every breed, many 
that are much finer than others, and theſe he ſhould 
chuſe. Half the profit that might be made by this part of 


the ſtock, is loſt by careleſſneſs in the firſt choice; but 


Which is irrecoverable, except by beginning over again. 
We ſhall lay before the huſbandman the properties of the 
different breeds of ſheep in England, and adviſe him in bis 
choice according to his main deſign, his beſt advantage, 
and the nature of the land he has to ſtock with them. 


As to the ſineneſs of the wool, there is a ſmall breed, 


with black face and thin coat, that exceed all others. They 
bear but little, but the quality makes amends. Theſe are 
eaſily known by fight. They were firſt raiſed in Here - 


fordihire and Worceſterſhire; and are known by the name 


of the Herefordſhire or the Worceſterſhite breed. A bar- 

ren, and expoſed paſturage will feed this kind, for they 

are hardy; and the ſhorter the graſs, 1 finer the wool. 
Vor. I. E They 


ſheep ; an article of vaſt concernment to the farmer: 


t ſeveral ways : even its dung upon the land often pays 


differ "extreamly accord . 
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They are alfo excellent for the table. This kind is kept 
in parks and lawns, and they every where make a pretty 
appearance. r ant 
The kind moſt oppoſite to theſe are the large, tall, 
and heavy-loaded ſheep : theſe have ſtrong limbs, and a 
| Rout gait: they __ a great deal of wool, but it is 
coarſe. Theſe were firſt bred in Lincolnſhire, and in the 
adjoining counties; and are fond of living in ſalt marſhes. 
They have been taken into many parts of the kingdom, to 
other gtound, where they do not keep to their nature; 
and yet are called the Lincolnfhire breed. 


The fleſh is large grained, and no where very much 


% 


eſteemed. However, as they fucceed in places toward the 
' fea, it may be proper for the hufbandman who has land in 
fuch a fituation, to rake ſome of them, 4 
There is a breed between theſe two, which in general 
ſhould be prefered to either. This is a large, tall, and ſtron 
ſheep, of the beſt ſhape of any, and having the deepeft 
coat of wool. This was originally fed in, feveral of our 
midland counties, and has thence been called the midland 
breed; and by others, from ſome particular counties, the 
Leiceſterſhire or Northamptonſhire breed. The wool, tho” 
not ſo good as that of the ſmall black faced ſheep, is 
preferable to that of the Lincolnſhire breed; and the 
quantity is fo much greater than that of the ſmall kind, 
that it makes amends for the inferior quality, | 
The fleſh of this is the common mutton, not in any 
thing particular for goodneſs or badnefs. It will do very 
| well upon the common paſture ground. Theſe ſheep ſhould 
be therefore moſt generally bred. _ | 
When the hufbandman has very poor paſture grounds, 
let him take the Herefordſhire breed; and when he borders 
upon the ſea-coaft, or upon the ſhores of large falt water 
' fivers, the Lincolnfhire kind: but when he has none of 
theſe reafons let him prefer this midland breed, mn 
Sheep bred in the northern parts of this kingdom, are 
large and big boned. They approach to the Lincolnſhire 
kind in ſhape ; but their woot is harfh, rough, and hairy, 
theſe are called by ſome the Yorkſhire breed. 
Their fleſh is inferior to that of the other kinds, as well 
as their wool ; but they have an advantage, in that they 
will ſtand the coldeft weather, and take care of themſelves 
where others would be loſt. This may recommend them 
do the huſbandman whoſe lot has thrown him far north, 
: wars 


* 
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where the other kinds will not thrive ; but he thould not 


they are leſs profitable than the reſt. Mgt as 1 


The laſt breed to be mentioned, is peculiar to mountai- 


nous countries 3 and moſt frequent in Wales. It may be 


called the Welch breed. It is a fmall, but well ſhape 
ſheep; and fo hardy that it will live any where. The fleſh 
is excellent for the table: but the wool is ſmall in quantity; 
and the worſt produced by any ſheep of this country. 


The huſbandman will ſee it never can be his: intereſt t6 


admit this breed among his ſtock, unleſs compelled to it by 
the . particularity of his fituation. The little black faced 
fheep of Herefordſhire has the ſame advantage in the excel- 
lence of its fleſh ;. and it has the fineſt wool in the world. 
Therefore it is highly to be prefered, where it will thrive : 
and it will do on very poor and very expoſed ground. How- 
ever, if the farmer finds his paſtures ſo poor, ſo expoſed, 
and miſerable, that they will not ſupport this kind, all he has 
to do is to call in the Welch, which will live any where. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the choice of ſheep. 


T TAVING given this account of the principal breeds 
of ſheep, our next care muſt be, the inſtructing the . 


mer in his choice, not only of the breed he ſhall fix upon, 


for the grounch of that have been laid down already ; but of 


prefer the fineſt kinds as 


the particula 
ſuited to his purpoſe. _ 

Fe ſees five kinds of ſheep, ſome large, others ſmaller; 
and ſome yielding a greater, ſome a ſmaller quantity of 
wool ; which is on one breed fine, and on another coarſer. 
He has his choice among all theſe, for we ſuppoſe him not 
yet to have begun ſtocking his farm: it would be natural to 


icular creatures he ſhall fix upon in the breed moft 


* * 


Will not ſuit every paſture, 
BE has ſeen the kinds of ſheep : let him examine. the 


nature of his land; and then fix upon that which will 


thrive beſt on ſuch paſturage he has at his commands. 
He will have more profit from the worſt kind that ſhall 


. thrive upon his land, than he'can from the beſt that ſhall 


ſtarve upon it. 


Let him obſerve alſo the difference = the land to which 


he is to bring them, from that whence he purchaſed 2 , 


E 3 


moſt profitable; but every breed 
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this muſt be in favour of the land to which they are brought; 
for any breed will decline upon coming from a richer paſtu- 
gage to a poor one. 

Let the farmer ſee chat be buy a kind ſuited to his 
grounds; from a worſe land than his own, for aden chat | 
will depend their immediate thriving, 

Having ſettled ere points, let him proceed i in the 
choice of each parti ſheep. 

Whatever breed they are of, let them be ſtout, hearty, 
well made, and big boned ; let him ſee the wool be ſoft 
to the touch, and fatty in the handling; and that it be 
clean and well curled. 

Sheep of this condition, in whatever breed, bear the 
largeſt quantity of wool: and theſe are marks that make 
them bring a price at market. The butcher has his rules 
for judging as well as the farmer, and theſe are the things 
aſter which he principally enquires. 

The choice of ſheep to breed is a material article. Let 
the ram be young, handſome, and well ſhaped, his wool 
clean and grow well; and the ſkin underneath of the ſame 
colour, Let his body be large and long; his forehead 
broad, round and riſing ; bis eyes be large and of a Choer- 
ful aſpect, and his noſtrils ſtrait and ſhort. 

Sheep without horns, called the polled breed, are the 
beſt breeders. _ 

_ * Chuſe the ewe for breed thus; let her neck be hree, 
but naturally bending like the neck of a horſe. Her 
back ſhould js broad, and her buttocks round: her tail 
ſhould be thick, her lege ſmall and ſhort; and ber wool 
thick and deep. . 

Io know if they be found, let him examine whether 
any of the wool be wanting: let him ſee that the gums be 

and the teeth white, the felt looſe, but the wool firm, 
the breath ſweet, aud the feet not hot. 

Two years old is the beſt. time to buy them at. They 
will bear good lambs till they are ſeven. Their age is to be 
known: by their mouth. hen they are one ſhear they 
have two broad teeth before; when two ſhear, they have 
four, when three ſhear, they have ſix; and when four 
they have eight: after this their mouth generally begins 
to break. 

Nothing ſhews a bad conditions more than the dullneſs 
of their eyes, and the looſeneſs of their wool, If theſe 
marks be upon them, they mY never * wp 


* — 
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„ Cain HA P. Vu. 
D the breeding of ſheep. _ 


NE rams and the ewes being choſen for breeding, the 
14 huſbandman is to confider the beſt time for putting 
them together. More care is here recommended, than 
uſually is taken; but not more than is proper or requi- 
ſite. The huſbandman by induſtry and knowledge, may 
obtain much larger profits than the common run of per- 
| ſons in this buſineſs are content with: although leſs care 
may do, he who uſes the moſt will have the _ gains. 
The farmer in every article of his buſineſs, ſhould conſider 
the event before be fixes upon the means; and always 
ave the end in his eye when he is about to make a 
nni f " 1 * ES OY es Sad 8 SF 7 35 © F 8 
| hes he puts bis rams and his ewes together for breed- 
ing, let him compute the time of their going with young, 
and when' his lambs will be brought forth. Let him then 
ſee what ſeaſon will be beſt,” Let him confider at what 
time in ſpring his graſs will be fit to maintain the ewes and 
lambs ; and put the rams and their females together ſo long 
before, that will bring the young at that time, 
Let him conſider whether if they fall early he ſhall have 
turneps to ſupport them till the graſs comes; many a time 
the huſbandman, for want of timely care, has loſt both his 
ewes and lambs for want of food. | HE 
The conſiderate farmer is to take care he is ſure of a 
ſupport for the young and their dams when red; and 
that it be a ſufficient and good food for them. That which 
will keep them alive, will not always be ſufficient for their 
thriving. If there be a defect in either quantity or qua- 
lity, the lambs will be ſtunted at firſt, and this they dif- 
ficultly recover. e 8 
The ewe goes with lamb twenty weeks, and the beſt 
ſeaſon for them to yean is, toward the middle of April; 
except where there is very forward — or turneps. If on 
any occaſion, it is neceſſary to have them yean much earlier, 
they may be put together accordingly. © 5 
In this caſe there . a great deal of care for the 
lambs for ſome time. They are very tender when firſt 
hrought forth, and if they are not tended, magpyes will 
peck their eyes out: and the coldneſs of the ſeaſon keeps 
ſuch as fall in January or W ds gar | 
by : ; 3 8 5 , e 
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than thoſe which are brought forth at a more advanced 
time: and therefore à "nicer; care it required to breed 
them up; and it muſt be continued a longer time. 
The beſt land to breed ſheep ypon, when the farmer 
has variety, is to be judged by, theſe alities, . A zigh 
re reeds. well i * tall dae. accarding to 
ge kinds; 197 a ve ſhort. £ raſs breec lower. but w' 
t ſheep, [ are bre ry moyntalnays of — 
places, are Fit hong limb'd and 9 85 
Dry 1 5 are ths fitteſt for. this. parpake: wet unt 
and ſuch: ag are liable to be ayerfiow'd being burttul ; + ez⸗ 
eating 0 ay the ſalt marſhes, Meſs for or, the. cer Kinds, 
ſucceed. very well. 
Tbeſe rules are ſubord linate to thoſe g IF ſnap ane ones 


ſheep i is the great article jn reſpect 0 their 2 aud 1 1 U 


The farmer who, it is about breed oy of lambs 
i 


e. graſs and weeds that grow | to. 
5 Hg is wares, and tory uy ewes 9 7. t an 


” When, ſheep. are turned ioto wheat or rye to feed, b 
muſt take care. it be not too rank. f far in c beh. 
them purgings. | 

No — ſhould. be fatted while they, are. are going, With 
young: they ſhould be kept a fa upon a moderate paſture, 
except the three laſt weeks, his is to be ore 3 | 
0 5 with cep than any other kind. BY 7. they 4 0 qu 

h the whale time, it will go hard, with them in 
yening; hut if they arg not put a little into heart before 
1 to it, tp Moe will want milk. | 
time yeaning a lamb is at four monty: 
*. in. el there need no caution to be uſed at 
Nature oes this, and the owner knows nothing of it, 

When the farmer has plenty of good graſs, and bis rams = 
always run with the ewes, he need not ive _limfelf any 
trouble about the weaning of the lambs, The ewe will go 
to ram, of her own accord ; ſhe wil then become dry, and 
mY lamb will be weaned natur | 
Ila paſtures Which are ſubject 4 give ſheep the. rot, it is 
beſt to lei the lambs run by the ewes longer: theſe tender 
creatures. are more ready to come to harm than the full- 

own ones in thoſe unſqund places; : and e is the beſt. 
F t * 1 
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If che farmer have ſuſpicious. paſtures, and finds his 
lambs want milk, it is beſt to ſell them: for it is not the 
running by the ewe that will groſerve themy ſhe can be of 

no ſervice, if ſhe wants milk. 

"Thoſe that are intended to be: bred 20 kams, | ſhould be 
ſeparated from the reſt, and the other gelt in Sins. * 
Nr . beſt while i is with the dam. 


MORI -Þ * 95; 86s ©4116 
| Of the fheoring of ſteep 


— are two articles in the condition of wool 
which enhance its price. Theſe are fattening and 


— 


cleanneſs: and it is in the owner's power to give it theſe in 


a much greater degree by his care. The firſt will be 
n time of rk the ſheep, the ot LOS 
neſs. 

Fattyneſs of the wa gives it any value unleſs it bs. 
alſo clean; and the neee diſcover ita impecſeRtion, 
if it be not fatty. FNR at 
I ʒbe fattyneſs is owing to the creatures. ſweating: here - 

fore there muſt be ſome hot weather 2 "Fo 
ed: it muſt: have ſweated many days together, that 
proper gy may have lodged. itfelf about the — 
2 it ſo, chat ——— lor clean 


it of. - 

ror ary the ſheep. have ſweated well dane Wu: po 
will dans much harm as god: for as much as it ＋ * 
the price by cleanneſs, it diminiſhes it by taking ff the 
ſfatneſs. It is neceſſary ſneep ſhould be well —— Fe — 
they are ſheared: ho unleizithey baue well fveat in their 
3 3 — 2 Fo. 

pon this foundation depends art p-ſhearing, 

The beſt —— is toward midſummer. But let the omg 
determine, and let not the farmer be carried, I 
—— * of any day, os month, ale uſe o bis 
rep On. 

June is commonly Fan 8 hols: at this time 0 
| the year there commonly has been ſome hot weather : 

there follows hot weather after it. But if any. year the 

ſeaſon prove very cold in the firſt part of the ſummer, let 
him defer it till July and, if very hot weather como in 
early, let him go to ſhearing in M 


a7. 
If the end of May be ; 2M ts begin early in June 
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and if the hot weather haye not come in till the beginni 

or middle of June, he is not to ſhear his ſheep till the latter 
end of that month. We would not have our farmer oppoſe 
the common methods, unleſs-where they are wrong; but 
underſtanding their foundation, he will often un ie con- 
venient to depart a little from them... ' | 

When he has on theſe pringiples ſettled the. time ns 
ſhearing for that year: the next gare is to prepare for it by 

ſettling the time of waſhing the ſheep, and giving chem 
| 8 to dry themſelves clean. - + 

lace of waſhing i is to be fixed upon, and a piece 

of Ho dry ground in which they are to run till they 
be +" This, and the wiguing Place, Would be as near 
as may be, 
Though it is needful that the ſheep be walked before it 
be ſhorji; it myſt not be ſhorn while wet: and if ſuffered 

to run at random afterwards, and get dirt, the walking 
would not be of much effect. 

The whole being thus e and all things ready, 
let the farmer proceed to the waſhing of his Theeps" Let. 
him ſee this be done thoroughly and carefulh There i is a 
way of flighting buſineſs in ſuch a manner, it it might as 
well have been let alone; and this is too common in waſh 
ing of ſheep, which is a thing very troubleſome to do 
well. If the farmer does not ſee it done well, be will 
not be able e 255 know een whether it be I_ 
or no: ET 

The preſenee of a maſter is always all; bet in no 
| article more than this. 

When every ſheep has been thoroughly * let mem 
be all turned together into the ground deſigned for them, 
and there be 1 to run till they are dry. This will take 
two, three, or four days, rarely more, for the ſeaſon is 
feldom 11 unfavourable at that time of the yea. 
After this let the ſhearer get to work, let him by one 
vvho underſtands his buſineſs ! for an ignorant or careleſs 
fellow at this work, may do his maſter more dam 
in one da 47 chan 2 monibts extraordinary rage: wou 
coſt him. . : 
Let bim ovei-ſee every thing with his own eye; nod i 
he perceive any ſhèep half waſhed when it comes to the 
hands of the ar; let him ſend-it to be waſhed again. 
Let him ſee the ſhearer be careful not to huit the ſheep, 


2 them,” or * hou __T * y_uwu of his ſhears: the 


46.4 
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ſlies will take advantage of theſe wounds, and torment 


the naked creatures to madneſs. Finally, let him ſee the . 


wool be carefully taken off, and well wound up. 5 
It is a good cuſtom to ſhear lambs with the e But 


be need not be very ſtrict and exact about it all oer, "The 


principal care is to ſhear them well behind. 

Before they come to be ſhorn it is — to cut away 
the wool of their tails, and juſt behind, that the ; 

not hang on it: this makes the creature ſore, and 

the flies. When they come to be ſhorn they ſhould be 4 
_ cloſe 3 but very _ _ 1 * a 

_ - Sheep damage their wool by lying in dir places, for 

they are not naturally a cleanly Laker: 101 this reafon 

the wool of the ſame, breed of ſheep, is much finer i in 

counties where they houſe them at night, than in 


© 
places. In Glouceſterſhire, they houſe the ſheep at rok 


and litter them with clean, firaw. The expence is very 


well paid by their dung, which, together with their urine 
mixing among the litter, enriched allo by cheir ſweat, 2 


manure. 1895 
The method of throwing i in fandy « or other ea. 


"at 


enriched by the dung and urine of the animal, is denten thaw 


this of ſtraw, .w wee: the article of manure only i 1$ [lo a 
eds. Ho LIRIAS: "wool into conſideration, this by. ſtraw 
is pre 


rom . methods, practiſed in different places, 


judicious huſbandman increaſes his knowledge; z- and 4 


rofits in pro 
: He will 3 able to determine upon a conduct i in the 
management of his ſheep, which although built upon the 
practice of different counties, in ſeparate articles, is pre- 
ts upon the whole, to any one of their methods 


8 he uſe the covered, fold, for the ſake of raiſing 4 


uantity of manure with ſand and other ingredients, during 
95 reſt of the year, he will do well to throw in clean ſtraw, 


by way of litter, for the four or five weeks before * | 


ſhearing. This will give him a conſiderable advantage as 
' manure, though not equal to what he gets the other 22 


and what he loſes in that reſpect he will gain by the fin 
neſs of the wool. 


Upon this principle the huſbandman- may YR have 
I * of Fovered * 2 ever fo flight, on the grou nd where 


be 
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he turns in his ſheep, between the time of waſhing and 
ſhearing. Let him ftrew this with clean -ftraw, by way of 
litter; and ſee the ſheep all driven into it at ni Tbis 
they will very readily do, becauſe they will fee cold after 

their waſhing ; and by this means, q ing clean and dry, 
they will keep the woo] very nice for the 1 There 
is alſo a cleanlyneſs in the nature of: ſtraw: —. at vill ba 5 
great advantage, for they will rub themſelves upon it to 
a'clean right 222 in ah 2 28 which | it ene not . id 


ws wah 
f the PE] 7 houſe! PET ee 


| 15 rice of houſe lamb, at early ſeaſons, is ſo cn 
„ x ol le, that it may be well worth while for the 
 hiſbandiman who is fituated near large towns, to raiſe forme 
for this purpoſe. _ | 
"I'D is end three things are fo be conſidered. Fir, to 
hive Aa proper kind of ſheep; ſecond! ut the 
0 b, 


and ewes 12 at a hs 2 ſeaſon, to provide 


on pens in an houſe: for receiving and purſing up che 


Nene is ſhee p of the midland kind, puf a _ ſmaller 

- remarkable for naturally lambing very early. If left 4 
thenifelves' they 0 bring forch about the malie of Decem- 

ber; and, if properly put together by the huſbandman, 

they Inn eome ſomewhat earlier. hefe lambs brought 

forth in the dead of winter, may be reared at home, and 

will bring a price that will anſwer the trouble. 

This Kind of ſheep is bred principally in Hampftlre and 
Ware, and is 17975 among the common people by the 
name of the weychill ſheep, 

e huſbandman who finds reid his ſituation, that bo 
may have a demand for houſe. lamb ; and that he has conve- 
niences for raiſing it, ſhould take his opportunity to buy 
ſome of theſe wey-hill ſheep at the beſt market; 3 town 
the rams and ewes, according to the direction laid down 
here for that purpoſe. Let him not leave their time of 
breeding to chance, but keep them ſeparate till a proper 
ſeaſon, and then put them together. 1 

The ewes are to be fed in a paſture not too rich, for the 
greateſt part of their time; and three. weeks before their 
Jambing, they are to be brought into a richer ; and as the 
dime of their bringing f fore" is Known, let care be 1 of 

| — OY wan 
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them, and of the lambs as they. fall, that they | be not hurt 
by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. | 

The laſt care is the bringing them up for the pur a 
the 1 1 
arts are uſed ; and differ ent YieAibay have been 
i. ut it, but the whole may be delivered in 4975 yo 
| — * : the huſbandman upon the principles of I 
alone, will find moſt of thoſe cautions he hoſe been 
ſparẽd. «rg 
The whole care conſiſts in two articles, the M 
the lambs warm, and the feeding the ſheep in 
ner, that they | may ſupply them with : A 13 milk 
him look to the Jattibs with due cate, to fee. they are 


— 
e 
* GY * 


* and clean; and feed their dam a he ought't to do, 


and he cannot n 


The ſeverity of the e would deſtroy the lambs, i 
they were left to ramble about with the ewes z and the ſcar- 
city of food, would make them unable to fatten them by 
their milk; but good food will make rich milk, and a due 
portion will yield it in due quantity, 

Sometime before the ewes are expected to bring f 
let pens be built for them, in an houſe that j is wat, 
not ſhut up cloſe, © 

As ſoon as the lambs are brought forth n 
into theſe pens, and from that time watch'd and tended, 
that they may be always warm, dry, and clean. 

The milk of the ewes now they have lambed, i#'tobe 
enlarged and enriched, by giving Kill better food. 

The deft is turneps ; but where they are not in rondincls; 


| the ewe, belide ber rich paſture, muſt have, at times hay,” 


bran, and oats given her. 
"Theſe ſupplies do not enrich the milk in the et ur 


turneps; therefore be ſhould not fait to have them for the | 


occaſion. 


The ewes are to be brought into the houſe threw or four. 


times a day, to ſuckle the lambs; and, as thoſe youn young 
creatures are kept very clean and 8 and fee 
to their fill upon rich milk, and upon nothing ; they 
wil fatten Fwy ge and their fleſh will n Hon . 
ly white and delicate. 
The ewes thus fed, e milk, and the 
lambs ſuckin to their ll, and being kept quiet, fatten 
upon it freely. As to the difference of ſeaſon they feel 
kn of 13 for ſo they be 2 n it matters not 
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Sheep are to be put into theſe folds at ni he in fog 
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but. 285 take care only to do it in good weather. 3 

ſee they are not turned out in the morning, till the ſun 
cen ſome time up; and let him take care they are driven 
to.2 a good, feeding place; for otherwiſe, being hungry, wed 
eat any thing; and thus, between cold my and bad lo 


** een e en. periſh, "a 


yo eros . 


* þ «Of hogs, their advantages and "FS: 
4 


GREAT recommendation of. any animal, is the 
chęapneſs of its food, and this ſets the hog above al- 
any other: little is to be bought for that creature, 
| ol he conſumes very little 1 2 the ſtock, any thing con- 


that ble, h hi | 
renting bigs.cha is. catable,. thoug is appetite is greater 


t of any of — ; Hinds yet 1 
If 1 to be. raiſ * 


2 3 coleworts, 
1 for this uſe: they grow any where, and are 


the hog; in which condition he ſupplies the family and the 
market, to a very good account. 
| The fleſh ſerves in a variety of forms, and when the 


rpoſely for the hop it "comes 
any other of the Hs, js comes 


ſown with little trouble; and the worſt of them will fatten 


more marketable parts are diſpoſed of, there remains a 


| 87055 deal for the family. 


he refule of eyery thing ſerves them for food, 2 
is thrown from the barn, the kitchen, or the dairy, If 


they; be ſuffered to run free about, they will, in a great 
meaſure, provide for themſelves ; but this is not a profitable 
method. Our huſbandman doubtleſs is acquainted with 


that good old obſervation, that all that is ſaved is not got: 
while they get food for nothing, they waſte their fleſh by 


running about; and what is loſt in their value, is much more 
than is gained by the ſaving, 


: Haripg named the — qualities of the boz, it is pro- 


per 
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per to mention the bad: the farmer ſhould know the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages attending every kind, that he 
may purchaſe accordingly. Hogs are the moſt ravenous of 
all the creatures kept about houſes. They ſpoil and deſtroy 
more than they eat, if they are not —. with proper carez 
and their rooting up the ground is a troubleſome and miſ- 
chievous quality. No creature is more apt to break fencesz 
44 wy, miſchief he would do if left at large would be 
endle 

Theſe ill qualities, are to be mianded againſt ; and in 
proportion as the farmer is in danger of being more hurt by, 
them, and has it leſs in his power to prevent them by a 
proper manner of keeping, the more cxutious ought he to 
be in the buying any large number. 


The way is to prevent theſe. accidents, by. keeping the, 


hog up. In running at large he waſtes his fleſh ; keeping 
them penn'd up is beneficial, not only with reſpect to their 
fleſh, and its profits, but to the dung; for whatever is 
thrown to them, that they do not eat, they trample to 
pieces, and being mixed with their dung and urine, it be. 
comes manure... 

In places where it is not convenient to keep them enclo- 
ſed, their rooting up. the ground is to be prevented by put- 


rings into their noſes, and thelc breaking. fences by 


thetr being yoaked. 


Theſe are the remedies for the evils, and the buſbandman 
who has already ſeen their good and il qualities, will judge. 


according to the circumſtances of his farm, whether it be 
convenient for him to engage i in the ane . of them 


or not. Fg 


| c HAP. XXI. 
O the ſeveral breeds or kinds of bogs. 


rr any one determines to keep ſwine in large numbers, 
let him be careful in chuſing his kind. There are not 


ſo many breeds in ſwine as in deer and oxen, but there is 
a great deal of difference. 
he principal breeds are three, 1. The wild hog, which 


is ſmall, but 1 * it will feed upon leſs than any other, 
and its meat, h leſs in quantity, is preferable to that 

2. be common hog which is larger, longer 
legg'd, and — boned than the wild, and affords an 
en bacon ; "00 3 "The low big We hogs mo. 


of any other. 
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rer mth 
of "fate become very common in moſt parts of England. 
This Hves cheap, is leſs miſchievous than the others, ' and 
breeds Very faſt. But it is inferior to the common Twine 
IM its advantages to the farmer, all things being confidered. 
The low bog is to be choſe by thoſe who live in and about 
| towns, to run about the ſtreets, where it takes care 
of ſelf, and does better, being of a quieter diſpoſition 
than the others: the farmer in the country is to chuſe 
the common hog; being the largeſt in its growth, bringing 
forth a ſufficient number at a litter, and being eafily fatted 
for the ſervice of his family, or for market. | = 
In fome counties theſe creatures thrive better than in 
others, particularly in Hampſhire, Leiceſterſhire and War- 
wickſhire. It will be prudent; if it can be done with 
convenience, to buy bn, N breed from theſe places; and 
kt the purchaſer be particular in their ſhape. 
Let them be choſen with long and large bodies, deep 
_ files and bellies, and very thick thighs ; * the neck be 
thick, the noſe ſhort, and the chine full and well ſet with 
„ IO CH e HE nn EE: 
When the farmer has a proper kind of hog for ſtocking 
His yard, let him be careful in ſuiting the number to the 
extent, and to the quantity of the proviſion he will be 
able to fupply them. He muſt take care, that he do not 
take in too many; for no creature breeds faſter, and 
if he does not uſe moderation, he will be over-run with 
The great increaſe depends partly upon the number the 
ſw brings forth at a litter, and partly from the ſhortneſs 
of the time ſhe goes with young. One of theſe creatures 
will have four litters in a year, and they will bring from 
eight to twenty at a tim. 5 
When a ſow brings more than the can raife, they muſt 
be put to other ſows, if there be any in the yard in a proper 
cpndition to ſuckle them; if not, they muſt be deſtroyed, 
for there is no other way of rearing them.  ' 
The more hogs there are in a yard, the more ravenous 
they are, for they grow greedy by obſerving the eating of 
one another : and if there be not ſufficient food at the 
time when they give ſuck, they will eat up one anothers 
young, or even their own: ſo that great care is to be taken, 
that more are not received in than can be fed. 
Leet the farmer chuſe the largeſt and ſtouteſt of his pigs 
for the continuing the breed ; one rule of judging early of 
| MN | %%%» ! 
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their qualities, is obſerving which ſuck the foremoſt teats: 
they all. aim at this, and the ſtrongeſt get tem. 
Alfter the proper number of the beſt and ſtrongeſt pigs 
are choſen out to be reared for breeding, ſuch as are not 
diſpoſed of while pigs for the ſpit, are to be gelt or ſpayed 
according to their ſex. This increaſes their fat: 
Great quantities of hogs are raifed by the brewers, and 
malt diſtillers, becauſe of the convenience of their grains; 
but of this more need not be ſaid here, the method being 
known and eaſy, and now delivered among the rudiments 
of thoſe profeſſions to ſuch as learn them. They are kept 
_ and yell fed, and nothing more is required to their 
_ thriving, 99 85 hes be | f <p 
£ There are two ways of managing the fleſh of the hog for 
ſervice; the one for pork, and the other for bacon. Acecord- 
ing to the choice of theſe, the age of the creatures is to be 
different. Nine months old is the proper age of the hog. 
for killing for pork, and the fineſt time for bacon is when 
they are a year and half. 15 i | 
The ſtouteſt and beſt pigs are had from ſows of three, 
four, or five years old, hut they will begin to breed at one 
year, and continue till they are ſeven; the three years 1 
have named are the prime. 'The boar ſhould not be lefs 
than two years old, nor more than five. 5 
He is no loſs at the end of this time, he may be ſold for 
brawn, if an opportunity offers; if not, he may be gelt, 
and will fatten very well: nor does the operation, though 


% 


performed ſo late, do him any harm. | 
Prudence is required in the managing this creature. An 
error any way in reſpect to their food, is very prejudicial : 
for the general courſe of their lives it matters not much what 
it is, but due care muſt be had about the quantity. If they 
are allowed too little, they will be ravenous and miſchievous, 
and if they are fed too plentifully, they will not be 
healthful. They ſhould' be kept in heart and ftrength by 
moderate feeding, till the time they are to be fattened up 
for killing ; and on this article depends a great part of the 
profit that ſhall ariſe to the owner. 
CM AP; RH. 
Of the feeding of hogs. 
1 deſt method of feeding hogs is to keep them for 
the moſt part in the yard: their food ſhould be waſh 
Ws, he every 
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every. morning and evening: diſh-water with grounds of 
drink, and a few grains or other offal: for the reſt of the 
day they may be ſuftered to graze, in damp ſedgy grounds, 
ang hs refuſe of the garden is to be thrown to them in the 
n Hogs feed excellently in woods, and under hedges in 
autumn, when the wild fruits are ripe and falling: they 
eat every kind; hips, haws, ſloes, acorns and beechmaſt, 
and theſe are a natural and excellent food. If hogs could 
be fed thus conſtantly, their fleſh would be ſweeter and 


U xin8e than it is in the common way of fattening ; 
but in ſome places there is little of this food: it falls out 
only at one ſeaſon of the year; and the creature is not 
well to be truſted. When all things concur, the fleſh of 
a hog thus fed is excellent: ſome think this food alone will 
not give firmneſs to the fat, but experience ſnews they are 
miſtaken. 5 nd 
When hogs are to be fatted in the ſtye, cleanlyneſs is a 
great article. They muſt alſo be fed often, and not too 
much at a time: their ravenous appetites will always lead 
them to eat more than they can digeſt. Their food muſt 
be freſh and good; they muſt have as much freſh and ſweet 
water as they chuſe to drink; and they muſt be kept quiet. 
In this manner they will fatten ſoon and well. Their fat 
will be firm, and their fleſh well taſted,  _ 
Nothing anſwers ſo well in all reſpects for the fattening 
of hogs as the fruit of the wild trees; they have air and 
exerciſe while they get it; and they live clean. Theſe are 
great reaſons, but where there is not a convenience of 
getting this food, or the ſeaſon of the year does not ſuit, 
the way is to fatten them up altogether in ſtyes, and this is 
to be done with peaſe: when they happen to be dear, the 
meal of offal corn will anſwer the purpoſe: theſe are to be 
mixed up with whey or ſkim milk, or milk and water, 
and the creature will never fail to fatten upon any of them. 
It will take about a month to fatten a hog in this way, 
ſuppoſing him to have been in that midling condition before, 
which we have recommended for the ſake of his health. 
Peaſe are prefer d to the other foods; and there is ſuch an 
opinion of their effect in giving firmneſs, and a clean taſte 
to the fat of the bacon; that when they happen to be 
dear, although the hog be fatted up with the other things, 
ay —_— him a good quantity of this food the 
Week. 8 5 F 
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Hogs 


food at a time in each trough. When this is taken away 
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Hogs eat the buds of many trees, particularly the aſh and 
ſycamore, and it is a practice in ſame places. to beat down 
ſycamore leaves for their food, upon which they will 

atten, K 95s ee 
| Grains fatten them quickly; and often when they will 

not thrive with any other food, theſe will bring them to 

themſelves, and they will afterwards fatten upon any thing. 

The way hogs are fatted ia ſome places, for the navy, is 
excellent; and where there are conveniencies for it, ſhould 

be followed by all who deal in theſe creatures. They take 
in a piece of ground by the fide of a running water, hedging 
in part of the water that there may be a place for the hogs 
to drink without danger of their eſcape. They ſtack up a l 
quantity of beans and peaſe in this incloſed piece of ground, 
and turn in as many hogs as the quantity of food will fatten. 
They let them live at eaſe and liberty one among another, 
cutting down the ſtacks as they are wanted. Thus having 
. of food and water, and room and quiet, they fatten 
excellentiy.. 5 FB 1 
As the hog is often apt to waſte its food if too much be 
given at a time, they have a contrivance in ſome parts of 
Oxfordſhire to prevent this, and at the ſame time to ſave the 
trouble of that conſtant attendance, which is required in 
feeding them with ſmall quantities at a time. They place 
over the ſtye a veſſel like the hopper of a mill, and into this 
put as much beans, peaſe, or other dry food as will fatten ſuch 
a number of hogs. From this there comes a large ſquare 
pipe down half way of the ſtye, through which the food 
continually deſcends out of the hopper. This pipe termi- 
nates at that diſtance in ſix ſmaller pipes, each of which 
ends in a little trough,-no bigger than. juſt to admit the noſe 
of the hog ; and they come all of them with their ends ſo 
near the bottom, that there is never above a handful of the 
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by the eating of the hog, there follows ſo much more. 
This prevents their waſting the meat, at the ſame time that 
they have a conſtant ſupply: and if it happen from the con- 
venience of the place, that a ſmall current of water can be 
brought through the ſtye, they will in this manner be fatted 
with leſs trouble, than in the way already mentioned of 
ſtacking the beans and peaſe for their ſervice. ; 
The inconvenience from hogs rooting up the ground, has 
been mentioned; and the common method of preventing 
it, by a ring in their noſe; but as this is often ineffectual, 
WVor. II. 1 I? TEE FR Ps - | -. .. and 
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and a I deal of miſchief may be done unepectediy 1 


theſe creatures,” we ſhall propoſe, to the imitation of the 


farmer, a method much more WN which has been long 
practiſed in Stafford hire. „% ͥ hͤ e 
Inſtead of the ring they uſe a ſorkedi ron. armed at 
each point with a fin like the half of an arrow bead. This 
being thruſt through the edge of the hog's noſe cannot be 
got back; and they cap the bottom or ſquare part of the 
fork that lies upon the noſe with a long and hollow ring, 
which turns round upon it. So that the creature can never 
take hold enough to turn up the earth, Tbis is very eaſy, 
and it ſhews its own uſe. The damage hogs do by rooting 
up the ground is ſufficiently known 3 and many have found 
how unfit the common method by rings is to prevent it. 
The method of feeding hogs on clover, has been mention - 
ed in another place, when we were peaking of the dung 
as a mabure ; and ſomething farther may be properly added 
here. Clover i is an excellent food for the hog, but itis beſt 
not to make it the only kind, for it is apt to give a yellow- 
neſs to the fleſh, which hurts it in the market. The beſt 
method of giving hogs clover is, at the ſame time that 
they are feeding at other hours on different things. Let 


them be turned out of the ſtye without their breakfaſt of 


waſh in the morning, that they may have a good ſtomach 
for the clover; and at the right ſeaſon let them be driven 
into the field with the horned cattle. At evening let them 
be brought home, and fed with waſh mixed with grains or 
corn, or let them have inſtead of the waſh, A Froue deal of 
ſkim miſk or whey. 
Bran and pollard fatten-hogs ſpeedily, but the fleſh is is not 
firm; nothing for this purpoſe anſwers like the pea or bean; 
a great variety of food might be mentioned for a creature 
that will eat any thing, but there are none of them come 
up to theſe, which are natural to the animal. f 
The diſtillers waſh and grains feed them up quickly, but 
there is a great difference between the bacon and pork fat- 
ted by that means, and ſuch as Are fed on the natural fruits 
of trees. or pulſe.. i IG e 
The fame king of food is alſo elne given wida 
and in due quantity for the feeding of pigs: at their firſt 
weaning, the beſt food is ſkim milk, whey, and the arti- 
ficial graſſes. After a week ot ten days, it will be proper 
to add bran or grains to the whey or milk ; and ſoon after 
this they may have peaſe and beans in moderation, and _ 
Wi 


* 
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will encreaſe their growth, and make their fleſh better. 
this, if they have been pig'd in an early ſeaſon, they 


After 


1 1149 


will come in for a ſhare of the ſtubbling and beechmaſt 


which will raiſe them beyond expectation. 


A great advantage in this reſpect is owing to the ſeaſon 
of their being pig d; the ſpring, or early in ſummer, is 


the beſt time for thoſe intended to be brought up; ſuch as 
are farrowed near winter, if ever ſo much care be taken 


of them, grow ſlowly, they are often ſtunted; and they are 
always more ſubje& to diſeaſes than thoſe which come at a 
more favourable time, : Spe 


WES +, Sp * < 
e goats. 


1 goat is not to be ſet upon an equality with the 
1 fheep or ſwine, but there is an advantage attending 
it which none of the others have: this is, that it will live 
where neither ox, ſheep, or even hogs. can. The goat 
ſhouldbe bred in all ſuch places, for the profit is ſomething z 
and it is the only kind that can be had. 7 

The goat will feed in common paſtures, but there it is 
not worth while to breed them; for ſheep of one kind or 
other will live there; and the worſt kind are greatly prefe- 
rable to the goat in profit. The goat is apt to crop young 
| ſhoots of trees and ſhrubs, and in this reſpect may eaſily 
do more miſchief than he was wor tn. 
[Theſe are ſufficient reaſons againſt breeding this creature 


in common grounds, but where there is hilly, barren and 


uſeleſs land, tis every one's intereſt to raife the goat ; for 
it will walk at eaſe where any other animal would break its 
neck, and feed where other kinds would ſtarve. 4.2 


— 


The natural ſoil and ſituation is a barren, rocky, and 
craggy mountain. Theſe places produce briars, and other 
ſmall fhrubs, and upon the ſhoots of theſe. gpats browſe 
with the greateſt ſatisfaQtion. RO Fa 

In general the food of goats is ſuch, as is of no uſe to 
any other creature ; and they are to be bred with little care 
or trouble. For theſe reaſons I would adviſe every huſband- 
man who has barren, buſhy, and rocky high ground, to 
| keep them; and that he may make the greateſt profit from 
them, I ſhall lay down ſome obſervations which Þ have re- 


_ ceived from a worthy correſpondent upon the borders of 
59. FFF There 
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There is leſs difference in goats than among moſt other 
kinds; yet for the farmer who intends to bring them to a 
new place, the following conſideration ſhould be obferv'd. 
The beſt goats are thoſe which are ſtrongeſt limbed, and 
largeſt bodied : let them be choſen for breed, big made in 
every part, and covered with a deep ſtiff hair. Let their 
Joints be firm and ſtrait, the neck ſhort and thick, and the 
head ſmall and flender, with full and large eyes, and lon 
ſtout horns. The colour is not material, but in tera 
the black goat is the ſtouteſt, and a long beard is a fign of 
a good kind, Pyed goats are ſuppoſed to bring forth the 
fineſt and beſt taſted kids, but this is not certain. 


Goats being thus choſen, the next care is putting them 


together for breed. No creature is fo ready for copulating. 
The beſt ſeaſon is toward the middle of winter. The he 
goat ſhould be from two to five years old: he is beſt if a- 


bout three or four; and the ſhe four, five or ſix. The he 


goat wears himſelf out by his frequent copulation, and is 
enfeebled by age at fix years old; after which time his yoyng 
are poor. | | 


| The ſhe goat is troubled with few diſtempers, and is a 


free breeder ; they will bring forth twice a year, and the 


have ſometimes two, and ſometimes three kids at once. 


The-goats ſhould be kept in herds or ſmall flocks; and 


though they are hardy, it will be a great advantage to them 
if they have ſhade in ſummer, and ſhelter in winter : But 


this laſt muſt not be carried too far: if they be houſed in 
the hardeſt time, they ſhould have no litter for that will 
make them too hot: they are uſed to hardſhip in their na - 


' tural way of living, and nothing is ſo likely to do them 


miſchief as too much tenderneſs. Cleanlyneſs is a great 
article when they are houſed, for as they are uſed to ſweet 
air, and are in themſelves very rank; if they are kept hot 
and frowzy, they fall into diſorders. | | | 

Nothing will require a ſtricter care, than defending trees 
from them. VE „„ 

It is enough for the defence againſt other animals, to train 
them up ſo that the branches ſhall be above their reach from 
the ground, but the goat will climb old trees, particularly the 
elm, of whoſe young ſhoots it is fond, and will browze 
for days together among the young branches. 


For this reaſon as barren and rocky grounds, are fit pla- 
ces for them, they ſhould be confined to theſe alone. Other- 
will ſoon do more miſchief than they are worth. 

| Keeping 


3 


. er 


Keeping them in bounds, is not difficult; and there are a 
great many places in England, where a conſiderable profit 
might be made by breeding them. mn. 
The advantages from the goat are four. The milk, the 
fleſh of the Kid, the ſkin, and the hair : the two latter are 
leſs regarded. = | e ee vale : 
The hair is uſed for twiſting into ropes, and will never 
rot in water. In ſome places it is wrought into a kind of cloth 
for apparel. SO i Je a 

\ The. ſkin is dreſſed into a very good kind of leather, in 
ſome places, though altogether neglected in others. Goats 
milk is of the nature of aſſes, teffvritivs in conſumptions, 
and for decayed conſtitutions; and in ſome counties the 


Make good cheeſe from it: in other places, where the ſtock 


conſiſts partly of goats, and partly of cows, they mix goats 


milk and cows together, and this way it yields a very good 


— 


This is the 


kind of cheeſe, according to the common way of making. 
practice I ſhould adviſe to the farmer who keeps 
goats. There is ſcarce any place where he may not upon 


the better pieces of his ground, keep ſome cows, and the 


goat's milk anſwers much better, and is managed much more 
eaſily for cheeſe in this mixture, than alone. | 

The fleſh of the goat is rank, and unwholeſome, but kid 
is a fine meat, little inferior to veniſon ; and as the kid is 
eaſily had, and rear'd with little trouble, were there no other 
reaſon for keeping of goats, this were ſufficient. ' People 
that are delicate about the fleſh, rear kids for the table, as 
we have directed for lambs; but, with the leaſt care ima- 


wild after the dam. 
CHAP. XXIV. 
DO the rabbit in general. 
q $6. E rabbit is very well worth regarding, as a part of 
the farmers ſtock. It will thrive where nothing elſe 


can live; and has a great encreaſe by young, 
Both the buck and doe rabbit are eager for copulation, and 


ginable they grow to an excellent condition, as they run 


f they muſt not be reſtrained. The does go but a month with 
young; and as ſoon as they have brought forth, they are 


ready to copulate again. When they run wild they get to- 
gether in a very little time; and when they are kept tame 
and ſeparate, they muſt be put together ſoon after the bring- 
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1 O F Tax | Boox V. 
ing forth, otherwiſe the doe grows ſullen, and will take lit- 
tle or no care of her young ones. 

The rabbit is of two kinds, witd and' tame. The wild 
runs looſe, and burrows holes in the ground, and the tame 
is kept in houſes, huts, or boxes. 

„Both kinds yield a large profit, though under different * 
management. The wild rabbit breeds faſt and freely in 

warrens, where there is room and a free air. They will 
. thrive upon the pooreſt and. barreneſt ſoils ; in thefe grounds 
the farmer will 10 advantage 1 the breeding of Tabbits, 

either. altogether or occaſionally; in the latter way they 
improve theſe, barren. lands extreamly, by their dung and 

. urine, and render the worſt of them fit for raiſing crops of 

- rye; and ſuch as are but a little better, for the other kinds 
of corn. , 

The 3 between wild and tame "rabbits is not 
founded in nature, but on our own practice; for the wild 
. kind ray. be as well day 77 as hs others, Wag are uſed 
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of the wild rabbit. Es k f = py 5 a 


Tux Ei is properly but — "pred, of. the'w wild. kind; 
and · all the direction needful in its choice is, = fuch 
as are taken to begin a ſtock, be large and >", bodied, 
with a good deep fur that bangs faſt upon their. backs, and 
with ſtout limbs. The huſbandman that has waſte ground 
fenced well, and not with live OO ſhould | never omit 
this part of his. ſto cc. | 

A ſmall number is lions to be firſt mk | in, for of 
all creatures uſeful to mankind, » they are the greateſt 
breeders. - - 

The wild. rabbit ſucceeds, better in ſome places than 
others ; the young growing up much quicker, and the fleſh 
being finer: the reaſon of this is to be ſearched in the ſoil 
and produce; and this may teach the huſbandman on which 
grounds to breed them. 

The ſhorter the graſs, the better is the taſte of the rabbit. 
The drier the ground the better they ſucceed. 

Of all creatures, water is the leaſt neceſſary to the rabbit: | 

1 tame ones will live altogether without it, on moiſt LS. 
ere 
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here the ſoil s aty, the air fine, and the water that there 
id in tlie way is running and ms 1 n be 
— fnboeng: beſts. / | 
Phe wild rabbit will very. freely be kept tame; and 
thoſe which we uſually underſtand as tame rabbits, will live 
"a8 well wild, eſpecially the hardier kinds. This is of con- 
| ſequence; beeaule one of the tame-kinds is better than the 
common wild one. This is the filver-hair'd rabbit. It 
will live and thrive as well wild as the common ſort; and 
it is always better taſted and fairer to the eye, ſo that it 
brings à larger price. The ſkin alſo is of more value, and 
. © the demand for it among the furriers is certain. 
In many caſes it is adviſeable to breed this wild inſtead 
of the other: but though it often is ſo, it is not always. 
This, though as hardy, requires a better. ſupply, of food 
than We other and will be poor, and of Þ::tie value upon 
thoſe barren and heathy lands, on which the en wild 
rabbit ſucceeds very well. * 
Ihe beſt place for this kind is a park, where it may run 
at liberty among the deer, and where there is good graſs, 
—32— not rank: the other is * 15 _ 455 the: pogje® 
nds 5% U yori. 9 


3 « 7 CHAP XXVI. 
of the tame rabbit. 


Tx ME rabbits are diſtinguiſhed according to their co- 
urs; but the differences are not great, nor is there 
any material difference attending the choice of one or the 
otber ort. 

ne Glver-hair'd rabbit, is a very profitable kind to be 


; - kept: tame The Dutch; is a larger kind, and is very good 


for the table, but the ſkin is of leſs value. The moſt 
\+beautifabþ when kept cleanly, is the white long-hair'd kind, 
by ſome called the Turkey rabbit; and by others the 
ſhagge ; but if not kept very clean, it is ſubject to a diſor- 
981 not unlike what doctors call the plica polonica; the 


* 


= —— together in clots and cakes, in ſuch a manner, 


lood veſſels from the ſkin — among them, and 


' they will bleed on being cut off. a 
"Lo not material which of theſe, or 'of the other kinds 


* is a Cuſtom to breed at this time, the farmer chuſes: with 


proper management, any of them will turn to good account; 


but which ever ſort ĩt de let bim take ſtrict and critical 
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care in che chiles © for a great deal depends upon it in this 
kind. The ſkin is of conſequence, and the diſtinction in 
this are nice, and they are never too much to be Ry in 


| the choice for breed. 


In the filver-hair'd rabbit, let the hufbendote ntfs: care 


to chuſe his buck of the true kind and colour. Let the fur 
be thick, deep, ſmooth, and gloſſy; and let the ground | 
colour be black, with a moderate quantity of white hair. 


It is beſt to chuſe them rather dark, for breeding, becauſe 
the colour in the young is more apt to grow paler than deep- 
er; and a filver ſkin that is too dark, ws will bring a 


better price than one that is too light. 


Let the fur of the ſeveral other kinds be ans ao, | 


© when they are choſen for breeding: the largeſt and beſt ſha- 
_ ped ſhould be fix'd upon. In the ſame manner, let them be 


picked out from time to time for Copley. to potions the 
breed. 

There are been methods for breeding, and keeping of 
them. Some allow more and ſome leſs liberty to the ani- 
mal: in general, ſuch as allow moſt freedom, even in this 
way, and moſt air, are beſt, for though the rabbit will 
wo confinement, yet it will thrive beſt where that is leaſt 

ri 

Cleanlyneſs is a great article: and where the confinement 
is leaſt ftriQt, there is naturally leaſt foulneſs. The dung 
and urine have a diſagreeable and rank ſmell ; and ning 


= preſets the creature more than being kept naſty. 


e general way of keeping tame rabbits is in boxes: 
others keep them in pits; but it would be a much better way 


to have buildings made for that purpofe. This might be 


done at a ſmall expence, and they would be cleanlier and 
more wholeſome than any other way. Boxes are too ſmall, 

and apt to grow naſty, and pits are liable to be damp, which 
is one, of the worſt things . can happen in a Fans where 


rabbits are to breed. 


The boxes ſhou}d be 2 of thin onda: and divided 
into larger and ſmaller rooms, two for each rabbit. One 
for eating. and the other for lodging and bringing forth the 
” ung. That for eating ſhould be the larger, and ſhould 

ave a grate before it for light, and the ſmaller ſhould be 
entirely dark. Before both there muſt be placed a trough, 
with the food; and thus the creature will live, thrive, 


breed, and fatten. But there wants free air, and it is very 


difficule to keep them cleanly. Th ; 
oſe 
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Thoſe who uſe boxes, ſet them one above another, in ſo 
many ſtories ; and keep the bucks,” and the does by them- 
ſelves ; unleſs it be ſuch does as have not bred; and with 
thoſe they lodge a buck in the ſame box. The common 
| ſize is two foot long, the ſame in breadth, and a foot high. 
It is ſurprizing to ſee a rabbit live ſo well in this ſmall 
- compaſs; but it will always do better when it has more 
room. ; 
_ The method of keeping them in pits, is n A th 
ſoil is to be fixed upon, and the pit is to be dug ſeven foot 
deep, and of a bigneſs proportioned to the number. This 
muſt be walled up on the inſide, , only leaving ſpaces for 
them to make their burrows. A ſandy foil, not too poor, is 
better than any other. At one end an hollow place is to be 
made for the buck to reſt in, he muſt be chained to a 
| ſtump, and have room only to go to the rack where 
fond ü is laced in theſe pits, , and thence to his den. In o her 
parts of the pit, out of the reach of the buck, are to be the 
2 places left for the does to make their burrowa. The rack 
is to be plac'd near the middle of the pit, between the buck 
and does, he being on one fide, and they on the other. / 
Three does may be kept in the ſame pit with one buck, 
and for this purpoſe it ſhould be ten foot ſquare. | Some 
make'them larger; and keep more bucks than one, but it is 
© better practice to make more of them, only allowing! one 
buck and three does to each. 1 11 
This will appear a large proviſion for "ES or four rab- 
bits, but it very well anſwers the EXPENCE. They: live 
more comfortably than the other way; and the produce is 
ſo great that one buck and three does will bring a rn 
and fifty, two hundred or more young ones in a. year. 
The young are to be left under the care of the dam, ril 
"they are a month old, and they are then to * taken from 
ber either for ſale or the table. 5 
The ſame practice is to be obſerved. in removing the 
| young, if they are kept in boxes, or whatever other way. 
hen the old ones have brought forth a ſecond brood, the 
firſt is to be taken away, and reared up elſewhere. The 
common way is to remove them to other boxes, keeping 
. thoſe of ſeveral broods of about the ſame age together: and 
thus they are to be treated in the other way, either rearing 
them in another pit, or in any manner that | is A, 
only allowing them ſome room and air. 
6 The reaſon of A up the buck . in the pit, and 
: keeping 
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_ keeping him nde in a box, is his miſchievous diſpoſition, 
ſor he will kill all the young ones. This the does are ſo 
. ſenſible of, that in their. natural wild life, they hide the 
young ones, and cloſe. up. their holes, . the buck, may 
not find them. 

The two great meren the pits are warmth and dry- 
neſs: their depth, . unleſs. the ground be very favourable, 
making them ſubje& both to damp and cold. 

Ihe moſt profitable time of their breeding is in the depth | 
ol winter; and they will never breed at this ſeaſon ſucceſs- | 
fully, unleſs they be kept dry and warm. RE 4 | 


n A . XXVII. ah 
4 profitable method of keeping tame. rabbits. "AY 


42 ROM the danger of the cold and. damp i in pits, and 
1 the want of air in boxes, I have, been led 125 think. 
ſuch other methods as may give the rabbits the,adv 
both in a fit degree, and yet keep them in ſuch an e 1 75 
ready way, that they may be always, at hand, 
tended, and looked bre in every + pg and yet have 
warmth and freedom. 
To obtain theſe advantages; by means, _ which tame 
| rabbits of the beſt kinds will he kept in the greateſt perfec- 
tion of health and beauty, let the huſbandman erect 84 ild- 
ing purpoſely for tbem. 
Let him fix upon a-proper ſpot of ground for his edifice, 
5 and draw the plan of it of ſuch extent as to denn the num- 
. ber he thinks proper to keep. ; 
Lot the foil be a dry laam; for this is the ſort o f earth the | 
rabbit loves beſt, and in which it is always moſt | calthy. 
Loet the building. be ſquare, and run up of wood in a 
light but yet tignt manner; and let there be a kind of cloſet 
carry'd up at one end, . 
= In é each corner of this ſquare let there be a den for a buck 
rabbit, and a ſmall. poſt driven in, to which to faſten him 
by a chain, in the fame manner as in the pit. At ſome 
ſmall diſtance from the corners, let ther be racks ſet u for 
food, which ſhall be within the reach f the bucks; and one 
or two others in the middle. 
When the houſe ĩs prepared, let che bucks be chained in 
their Places, and the does turned in. They will all live 
much more comfortably than in the pits; and at the times 


of t away their young, let them be put into the — 
room 
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© roots” or cboſets, prepared foro that purpoſe, where they 


vill hoe and chrxte very bomſortably. Such à building. will 
coſt little, and the profit from the rabbits will deze 
than any other My; þecauſe they, will breed freely through- 
out the whiter Ta Weicher the old-Hor the young, will be 

ſubject to diſeaſes. They will. alſo be defended better a- 


gainſt vermin than · byhn other way whatſoever. 


The rr e rabbit is an article of conſequence, 
dW 


with regard and iriereafe :-Jome feed them al- 

moſt entirely: with wet meat, others. almoſt altagether with 

dry; both are wrong. A mixture of food, keeps them 

better in healthg and ioccaſfions;their-breedingi faſter., | « 
i 


The dry meat of therabbit is hay) oats, and bran, heir 
moiſt food is freſh herbage, or rôots, which they will, cat 
with the gerneſs, as cole worts, parſley, &c. from 


-the gardens} and ſow-thiſties, mallomo, and the like, from 


"the fields. Theſe I would: adviſe the huſbandman to give 
them interchangeably; always obſerving, that when he gives 
them dry meaty heomuſt ſet them water; and when they 
have the freſh meat, they have no occaſion for any. 
At is cuſtorn with many to cut up the freſh. food. for 
dalcheir rabbits fromirunder an hedge, taking every kind of 
herb ſo ĩt be 
ſome caution li neceſſary, hemlock'is common under hedges, 
and is poiſonous; the rabbit will eat it greedily, but it dies 
by elldfs e vom Dung een e EO ED 
Nie hay that is given to rabbits muſt be the fineſt, 
ſweeteſt, and thorteſh that can be :got. Nor let any one 
grudge the expence, for they ent little. + ule lies. 
This is the beſt and healthieſt food for rabbits, and ſhould 
be their ſtandard diet ; but about once in ſive days they 
_ '" ſhould have freſn herbs, which tool and ſeour them. By 
this management they will be kept healthful and vigorous; 
aAways ready for breeding, and their young will be luſty, 
"Mong and thriving. | 


2 


Among the other food of the rabbit ſhould be mentioned 


grains: this is of a middle nature between the moiſt and 


"dry ; and is à very cheap diet; but it is not — 
and therefore is dearer in the end. The rabbits will frem to 
tt ive upon it, but no food malæes them ſo liable to diſeaſes. 

The advantage of their dry meat is, that it prevents 
diſorders : and thoſe who commonly keep them upon freſh 
and nicift food;: giving them carrots and other eatable roots 
among it, would do well to change it for dry in wet. 3 
* . | | | ther: 


young} The fabbit will eat 'almoſt- any; hut 
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ther: moiſt food is the great cauſe of theſe creatures having 
the rot, and ay are _ * all Oye 0 dis: in TOY | 


e : 
BOOK V. PART! n 
Of FowLs., 


N os - 9 of Hh XXVII. 
Of the cock and ben, their kinds and. choice. 


HESE are animals of banker ſize, and leſs advantage 
| than the capital articles of the farmer's ſtock, yet 
not to be neglected. The hen, when conſidered with re · 
ſpect to her eggs and chickens, not to mention her body, 
and the feathers, affords an article, though ſmall in com- 
pariſon of ſome among the FR e of me 
_ farmer's careful regard. 

Though the profits are fall, in proportion to thoſe of 
the ox or ſheep, they come eaſier. There is leſs trouble 
and" expence in theſe creatures, even than in the rabbits. 


They in a manner take care of themſelves; feeding the 


ſcatterings of the barn, with little aſſiſtanoe; and maintain- 
ing themſelves even where there i is not hid: by their own 
care, with very little held. 
Fovls are a ſtock the pooreſt may 9 4 and ſuch as the 
_ richeſt ſhould not neglect; they are univerſal, and they very 
well deſerve to be ſo: they are a comfort to the peaſant, 
while they add their profit alſo to the general purſe of the 
wealthy farmer. 
The haſdbandman is to provide himſelf with cocks and hens 
as a needful part of his ſtock, and he need not be afraid of 
overdoing in this article; theſe are not like thoſe creatures, 
numbers of which require great attendance, and rich paſtu- 
rage: a very conſiderable quantity of them will provide for 
themſelves in his yard, and at the barn door, for the greateſt 
part of the year, without doing him any damage, and will 
be ſupported during the remainder, at a very ſmall expence. 

The advantages they afford are in a manner continual: 

they are a conſtant ſupply for the family, and market; 
where, according to their e they afford a larger 
or ſmaller price. 
' The value of every thing riſes in proportion to the de- 
mand; and on (his will depend: the 'particular * 
| | or 
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for the farmer in this article. The great demand for fowls F 
is in large towns, therefore he ought to proportion the 160 
quantity to his ſituation. If he live in a lone place, it will 1 10* 
not be worth his while to keep more than will ſerve for | M 
his own. family, and for a few of his neighbours who may 1 
purchaſe of him: but if he be ſituated near a market town, (6 i 
eſpecially if within a due diſtance of London, he may ſtock i 
| himſelf as largely as he pleaſes: the greater number the more f I 2 
the profit. There is there a conſtant market throughout the 15 | 
year, for one kind or other. tet 7 > ou 1 
Additionally to this, he has their feathers and dung. 1 

A great deal depends upon the firſt choice. of fowls, for | ö 5 
the whole brood to come is to be of the ſame kind with 1 
the pareneee. . 5 1 
The induſtry of thoſe who breed poultry, has of late | © 
years greatly multiplied the breeds: but theſe differences TR Bf 
are not ſo great as many imagine. They ariſe from ſmall þ i 8 
diſtin tions, and will ſometimes go off in the continuance. 1 
Between the Darking fowl, and the little Bantam, Ln — | 1 
many degrees in bigneſs: and the game breed is altoge 1 
diſtin — — 40nd $794 2 5 e . | | (i 1 
Among the ſeveral breeds, let the farmer conſider which i 
will beſt anſwer the demand he is like to have for the pro- 1 


duce: only in ſome meaſure, indeed, he is to be guided in | i 
this by the circumſtances of his farm. He who has a good 
barn door, and a rich yard, may keep a proper quantity 
of the largeſt breed in health and vigour: the common or 
ſmaller kind will ſucceed beſt with the peaſant or the poorer 
farmer, for they will ſupport themſelves by running about 
the roads and hedges, eating inſects, ſeeds, and whatſoever 
can afford a living creature nouriſhment. —  _ 
Upon theſe two confiderations the food and the demand, 
the huſbandman will -be able to know which breed it will 
be his intereſt to take. 
Which ſoever kind it be, let him obſerve theſe marks of 
goodneſs. : „ TRE? | 
Leet the cock be large for his kind, well ſhaped, and live- 0 
ly: the cock is naturally an upright, ſtately, and majeſtick | 
bird; when he appears without theſe characters, tis a proof 
ſomething js amiſs. The cock that does not ſtrut, is not 
fit for the father of a brood. He ſhould be long in the body, 
and thick in the garth. His neck ſhould be long and natu- 
rally arch'd, free in its motions, and well covered with fea- 
thers. His comb and watles ſhould be large, we of * | : 
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bright red g his eyes full and ſprightly, and their colour. 
anfwerable to that of his feathets. His beak ſhould: be 
ſtiong and hooked, his legs ſturdy: his ſputs long and ſharp, 
and Ra. claws'{hort:and:ftrong. As to colour, the two beſt 
are the red and the white: the red is ſitteſt. far a ſtout breed, | 
and the white for a more delicate: e 
In the choice of the hen, the ſame general marks are, to 
be obſerved, only her aſpect ſhould! be ning the cocks. is 
furdy. | She ſhould: be lively and well coloured; her claws 
ſhort and ſtrong ; and if ſhe want-the hinder claws, it is ſo 
much the better. | 
When the fowis ee 3 let them be obſerved as 
ſoon as they are put into the ground, for if any thing be a- 
miſs in them, that. is the time to change; and it is much 
derter to ſell the bad again, and buy others, than to fit 
down content with ſuch as are not of thei beſt kinds: the 
Joſs attending this can be little, and is but once; the diſ- 
advantage of havin f. a bad kind is continual. 
|  'Fhe cock ſhould be buſy and noiſy: be ſhould be often 
crowing; and from time to time ſcratching up the ground 
to turn up worms and other food for the hens, The hens 
mould be briſk, but quiet; a crawing hen is as bad as a 
* cock: theſe neither " any 3 of eggs, nor 
t well. | | 
If any of theſe faults appear in the fowls, that are bought 
for breeders of a ſtock, let fuch as have them be changed; 
till ſuch as are in every reſpect right, are obtained. 
The proportions of the two ſexes ſhould be about one to 
, ten: a ngle cock will ſerve twelve or fourteen hens; but 
the a profitable way is to allow a cock to every ten of 
them; 5 nd this way they will breed to the fulleſt aarantage- 


; SEM! + 
Of the breeding of poultry. . 


HE yard being ſtocked with poultry i in proper num- 
ber, of the fitteſt kinds, and with the choiceſt of the 
breed, the next care is the managing them to the beſt ad- 
vantage for breedin 
The age is a con derable article; and their employment 
muſt be ſuited to that: it would be in huſbandry to ſtop the 
| Keef laying of a hen, by ſetting her upon her firſt 
5, when there are ſuch as are fit for nothing elſe, and 
0 do this better. n The 


wry or FoWLs mw 
| The youngeſt hens are the beſt layers, and thoſe advanced 
into years are the beſt fitters. In both of theſe refpeQs the 


= 


farmer is to have regard to the feeding: any extream is 


wrong, whether in excels, or in defect. If they be ſtarved, 


they will want ſtrength; and if they be fed too high they 
will 
wel 


47 


o 
Py 


eft ſeaſon for ſitting, is ſpicy or ſummer; the 
| earlier in ſummer the better, and't e firſt months in ſpring 
are beſt of all. March is the beſt month for chickens to be 


1 : 


hatched. The hen ſits only twenty days, ſo the huſband- 


only right method. 
Tue b 


man will know when to put her upon the eggs for the beſt 
brood: that is in the laſt week in February; and from that 


time he may continue breeding till the firſt in October. 
He ſhould, never fet a hen that is leſs than two years and 
a half old ; from this time to five, or between five and fix 


years is the beſt for producing chickens. The fineſt broods 


will be obtained when a hen of a good breed, and of about 
three years old, is ſet in the middle or end of February, upon 
a parcel of well choſen, | 
* » who hs let no cock come neat her but het own. 
That in order to the baving a due quantity of eggs; the 
hen al lays muſt be fed rkibty, Bet dee bee 
chig to be ſaid for the kind of food, as well as the quantity. 
Ide pretepces of increaſing the laying of hens by parti- 
cular diet, have been Nighted ; but they have been fince 
confirmed upon repeated trials; and no argument can ſtar 


againſt e The two beſt food are buckwheat and 


hempſeed,, The effect of theſe is equal in reſpe& of laying; 
but . Raten ke de ſame time and the other be hol; 
therefore the condition of the hen is to fix Which is pre- 
1 ⁵⁵m . ̃̃ 5 | 
If ſhe be inclined to fat, Buckwheat muſt not be given, 
it will encreaſe her fat fo as to take her off: in this caſe 
hempſeed is the proper kind. On the other hand, when a 
hen is poor, the proper kind is buckwheat. | 
| The beſt number of eggs to be put under a hen for ſet- 
ting, is ſeventeen, They muſt be freſh'arid ſound, and let 


the upper fide of every one of them be marked blue; when 
the hen gets from her neſt for feeding, ee if ſhe have turned 
them all, or any of them. Such as ſhe has not turned, the 
owner muſt turn for her. From this he will know how to 
yalue her for ſetting afterwards ; for the hen that turns = 


- 
SS 3 3 


grow fat. A fat hen is always a2, and will never lay 
[, nor ſit quietly. The feeding them moderately is the 


<ggs laid by a young hen of z good | 
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her eggs herfelf, is greatly preferable to thoſe negligent one a 


which omit it. 


To judge of the ſoundneſs of her eggs hold them up 10 


the. light, and ſee that they be full and clear. 


hen a hen is ſet, ſhe muſt never be diſturbed againſt 
| her ll; and care muſt be taken to ſet her food and water. 
If ſhe be put from her neſt, ſhe often forſakes it; and if ſne 


be obliged to go to ſeek for food and drink, oftentimes ſhe 


is obliged to be abſent ſo. long, that the eggs chill, and the 


chickens are killed in them. 


Ibis care is needful during the whole time of her ſetting, 


bot, moſt of all toward the end. T he chickens are then 


formed, and they require the conſtant warmth of her body 
to keep them alive, a ſmall time of chilling will Cas de- 


| troy, them. 


When the hen riſes from ws eggs, to feed upon what is 


| ſet. before her, ſome perſon ſhould ſtir up the ſtraw of her 


neſt and lay the eggs regularly together, that ſhe may find 


all agreeable at her return. 


The cock is to be watched upon theſe occaſions, for when 


the hen is off her neſt, he will offer his ſervice to ſet for her, 
but he does this very awkwardly, he frequently breaks ſome 
of the eggs; and the hen is always diſpleaſed at it. 

In the choice of eggs for ſetting, if there be any larger 
than uſual, they are to be rejected, for they will not lie 
even, and will cool thoſe that are next them. Theſe often 
have a double yolk, and they are the eggs which ner 
misſhapen chickens. 


As nothing more is requir'd for the hatching of chickens 
than a due heat, there has been long a cuſtom in Ægypt, 


of hatching them without the help of hens, in ovens, by 
means of a ſmall and regular fire, They produce in this 
manner vaſt broods at a time. This cuſtom has of hte been 
brought into Europe; in France Monſieur de Reaumur made 


many experiments, and at length with ſome ſucceſs. | From 


the. publick account he gave of this, the fame has been at- 
tempted in England, and among other ingenious perſons, 
the honourable Mr. Stanhope tryed it, and ſucceeded : but 
there does not ſeem any probability of its being brought 
into common uſe: indeed ſo much nicety is required, and 
ſuch a great deal of care of the chickens after they are 
| hatched, that it appears rather fit for an amuſement for the 
eng. than an employment for the huſbandman. 
II 2 hen dies, or a brood become by any accident mo- 
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therleſs, mix them among the chickens of another hen that 
are about the ſame age, and ſhe will take care of all toge · 
ther. A hen may thus be brought to conduct three or four 

broods: and this is the moſt favourable circumſtance con- 
cerning the hatching of eggs by art; but there is a limi- 
tation in the number; and at preſent the attempt is not to be 
recommended to any on the foundation of utility or profit. 
Although we have fixed the ſetting of the hen to the 
ſummer and ſpring months, it is not to be underſtood that 
they will not ſet at other times. Eggs may be put under 
them at any ſeaſon of the year, and they will hatch them; 
and for thoſe that chuſe to beſtow a ſufficient attendance, 
the winter broods may be worth raiſing, for they bear the 
beſt price when they are grown up for ſale in ſpring. This, 
howeyer, requires more trouble than the huſbandman can 
well beſtow upon ſo ſmall an article; and it is therefore we 
have recommended the ſetting of the hens in | the, end of 
February to any other time. 


When the breed of chickens is the only care, the white + 


fowls with white legs and white beaks are to be prefer'd, 

becauſe of the colour and tenderneſs of their fold, but theſe 

are not the beſt layers. 

If eggs be the principal Carey the red cock and mottled 

hen are to be prefer'd. 

If a hen that has been fed with b to 5 her 
lay frequently, grow too fat upon that diet, ſhe muſt be 

fed with oats: for at the ſame time that they take down. her 

fat, they aſſiſt her breeding of eggs. 


It is not intended that the fowl ſhould be kept upon tbeſe 
things entirely. She ſhould be left to take ſome care of her- 


ſelf abroad, for her ſtirring about will do her ſervice ; only 
what addition to her natural food is requir'd to keep her 
in n health and ſtrength for laying, ſhould be of * kinds. 


ne 
of the- bringing up of chickens 


FE have led the huſbandman, or rather: the good 
houſewiſe, (for this care naturally falls upon her) 
from the purchaſe of this ſtock, to the hatching of the 
young brood. Theſe are the moſt eſſential as well as the 


moſt valuable articles under this head, and we ſhall there- 


fore lay down ſuch rules for the breeding them up, as expe- 
rience has ſhewn are the moſt uſeful. 
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ty days is the ſmalleſt time the hen ſets: dose eggs 
are 1 than others according to the thickneſs of the the}, 
their place under the hen, or other accidents, and they 
\ fometimes are one and twenty, and ſometimes two and 

twenty days 64 
In this, patience is the remedy. There have deen — 
ways propoſed of afliſting the hen in hatching, but they are 
fooliſb and unneceſſary. ' Alt ſhould be left to nature. 

In large broods, it often happens that ſome chickens are 
hatched a conſiderable time before the others, often one, 
and ſometimes two days. In this caſe let the hen be watch'd 
to ſee how ſhe treats them, for if ſhe be careful, nothing 
better can be done than to leave them with her. But if ſhe 
be reſtleſs, and ſeem troubled with them, it will be beſt to 
take them away. 


Let alittle wool de pus into the boteom of a ere, and let 


them be ſet in the reach of the warmth-of the fire; and thus 
nurſed up till the hen has hatched the reſt, and can take 
them under her care. Nothing is needful but to keep them 
warm: the chicken in the two firſt days requires no food. 

For the firſt feeding of the chickens, the beſt thing is a 
mixture of white bread crumbs and ſmall oatmeal. Let a 
quantity of theſe be mixed up, and then put a part of it to 
ſteep in milk, and keep the reſt dry. Give the chickens a 
little of each ſort at times, as they follow the hen. 

After they have got a little ſtrength, they are to be fed 
with bread ſteeped in milk, and then with barley- meal and 
cheeſe-parings cut ſmall}, and the like, and the hen will by 
this time greatly aſſiſt in the providing for them, tho' at the 
firſt ſhe can do little more for them, than the keeping them 8 
together, and nouriſhing them by her warmth. _ 

In cool weather it is beſt to keep young chickens within 
doors, till they have got ſome ſtrength. At the worſt ſeaſon, 
during the months we have recommended, they need not 
be kept within doors above ten days; in the better, leſs 
* 1 them within will be neceſſary; often ſcarce any 
at a 

Chickens, while they are young, muſt-have good water: 
they fall into half the diſeaſęs to which they are ſubject, from 
the being obliged to drink foul. 

By the food we have directed, and giving them bread, 

ſcalded with milk, and barley meal afterwards, they may be 
fattened while under the hen. This is a very common 
practice in Ireland, and — to the common error of 


. expreſſion 
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expreſſion in that country; they call theſe ſucking chickens. 
The moſt 'uſeful time of fattening them is, a more ad- 
vanced growth. When the hen forſakes them, which ſhe 
does ds ſoon as they are able to provide for themſelves, they 
ſhould be taken up and put into coops, in a darkiſh place, 
and there fed fourteen days. Their quietneſs aſſiſts, and they 
will be moſt quiet where they have leaſt light. 
They are to be fed by craming, and the beſt food is wheat 
flour, made into a paſte with milk. This is to be ſoaked 
in milk and then broke into ſmall pieces, which are to be 
put down their throats, wetting them well in milk, that 
they may go down eaſily. 

Some prefer barley a: be 3 and others ſpeak greatly of the 
meal of buck-wheat : but buck-wheat does not anſwer well 
alone. A little of it mixed with the wheat flour, may do 
very welt; but too much is not profitable. 

One thing ought to recommend this greatly, the advan- 
tage of their dung. The price they bring will very well 
pay the expence of feeding them, and he has this addition 
to the profit. We have mentioned the dung of poultry, 
and here it is naturally collected together, and he may __ 
it IE: it has loſt any part of its virtue. 


e HAP. XXXI. 
Of capons. 


HE capon, is the cock gelt, and fed properly. The 

time for gelding is either as ſoon as the hen has left 

pit, or if the teſticles be not come down, as ſoon as he 
is heard to crow. 

The gelding is called eving: there 1 is nothing oarticulit 
or difficult in it. The teſticles are to be cut out, and the 
wound heals of itſelf. 

The hen being ſpay'd fattens in the ſame manner, and 
becomes 4 very fine fowl. 

The capon will grow to a fine ſize oy delicate fleſh in 
the yard, and at the barn door : but if ſome meat be given 
him beſide, he will come into good caſe the ſooner, and 
thus be very well fitted for the table. To make him bring 


the largeſt price, he is to be cram'd-in the manner of chickens. 


To cram capons, let them be kept in a ſmall, quier, 

dark place, and fed in the way of the — z their dung 
is to be faved, being of great value.. 
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The beſt food is barley meal, with milk mix'd into a kind 
of paſte, of a moderate fliffneſs. This is to be ſhap'd into long 
pellets, largeſt at the middle, and ſmaller at the ends; theſe 
are to be wetted in warm new milk, and he is to be fed 
with them three times a day: for eighteen or twenty days. 
Regard ſhould be had to the 2 for knowing the ca- 
pon's health. The finer the meal is ſifted the ſooner it paſſes 
through him: ſq that by giving it finer or coarſer, he may 
be kept in a proper condition during the time of his craming. 
lf the huſbandman live where there is not a demand for ca- 
pons, it will not be worth his while to cram any; but ſtill 
he ought to breed ſome among his ſtock, becauſe they will 
come into a very good condition. for his own uſe, by feed- 
ing in the yard; and they may alſo be put to a very conſi- 
derable ſervice, in. the breeding up broods of chickens. 
The capon is to be tricked into this at firſt; but when he 
has once well taken to it, he will be pleaſed with it. 
The large bulk, and ſoft fleſh of this fowl is a great ad- 
vantage, for he is able to.cover a larger number of chickens 
than an hen, and he will keep them warmer... 
The thing that tempts the capon to take this charge upon 


bim, is the pleaſure of feeling their ſoft bodies, 


The good women ſting the breaſt and belly of the capon 
with nettles, pulling away a part of the feathers for that 
purpoſe : they do this toward his rooſting time, and then in 
the dark put the young brood under him, the warmth of 
their bodies allays the itching, and when he ſees them in the 
morning he takes to them, and. will lead them as a hen. 

This is. not limited to chickens; the capon will lead 
young turkeys, peahens, pheaſants, ducks, or patridges, 
and will be better to them than their natural mother, fight- 
ing any of their enemies, and ſheltering them, on every 

occaſion. Tf he grows negligent of them, the method is to 
ſting him again, and he will take to them as naturally as at 
firſt. Some ſcratch the capon with briars,. or prick him 
with furzes, to this purpoſe, but theſe are cruel ways, and 
do not anſwer the purpoſe ſo well. 

Before we cloſe this head of fowls, it may be proper to give 
the good houſewife one caution about the collecting of her 
eggs, eſpecially when ſhe has a large ſtock of poultry. They 
ſhould be taken out of the neſt every day, and the proper 
time 1s the afternoon, . when the hen has left them. The 
neſt egg is to be lefty) but never any more. In the place of 


in fat. 
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a neft egg, ſome cut a lump of chalk into the form, and it 
_ anſwers the purpoſe. | _ 


Many hens make a cackling as ſoon as they have laid, 


and ſhew the time to go for eggs, but they do not all do this: 
and the beſt way is to have one time of the day to go for them. 
The keeping eggs a long time, has employed the thoughts 
of many, and ſeveral methods have been propoſed, many 
.of them idle enough, but ſome uſeful. They have been 
laid in ftraw and in bran : but the firſt keeps them too cold, 


and the latter too hot. Putting them in malt has been found 


preferable to either. But the beſt way is by dipping them 
An egg ſpoils by the waſting of its moiſture through the 
| ſhell, and this is prevented by any thing that will ſtop up the 
pores. No method anſwers this end fo well as covering 
them with ſome fatty ſubſtance ; and the beſt way of doing 
it is by melting a quantity of fat over the fire, and dipping 
the eggs in it. They will bring away ſo much as will cover 
the ſhell ſufficiently. _ | EET | 
We owe this to the French, and it has been diſcovered 
by their philoſophers: in that country the greateft men are 
not aſhamed to meddle with the meaneſt ſubjects that can be 
of publick utility. i 1 25 no 


CHAP. XXXIL 
O turkeys, their kinds and choice. 


EE turkey is a large fine bird, and well worth the 
regard of the huſbandman. There are diſadvantages 


4 
» 


in the raiſing of this, as other kinds of fowl; but the bene- | 


fit far outweighs them. : 

'A great many of theſe diſadvantages, may be prevented 
by prudent management: and that there is no kind of 
poultry which will afford ſo many opportunities of improve- 
ment. There are breeds of the turkey, much more diffe- 


rent than thoſe among the cock and hen; and the proper 


choice, will greatly add to the profit of keeping them. 
The advantages of the turkey are his fize, che price at 
market, and his dung, which is as valuable as any other kind 
whatſoever. His feathers alſo are not to be neglected, in 

counting up theſe benefits. - 

Among the diſadvantages are to be reckon'd their ſtraggling 
diſpoſition, their being liable to many accidents, the diffi- 
culty of raiſing them, and the frequent deſtruction by ver- 
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min; as alſo the quantity of corn they devour. If they 
were fed altogether with this, they would eat more than they 
could be worth; but feeding them with corn is not neceſſary, 
for they will in general provide for themſelves. _. 

The turkey ſucceeds beſt in open countries, becauſe-theſe 


are not ſo much infeſted with vermin : this may be a rea- 


ſonable caution for the huſbandman not to keep. them in 
improper places; but we have counties enough in England 
that are proper, the farmer is always to ſuit his ſtock to the- 
nature and circumſtances of his farm. . be 
There are many differences among turkeys, in colour 


and other accidents ; but there are alſo diſtinctions of more 


conſequence, as they depend. upon real differences in the 


kind. Among the common breed there are two ſorts, di- 


ſtinguiſhed by their colours, a grey, and a darker. The 
white kind breed excellently, but they are tender, and the 
others require leſs care, but they do not hatch ſo many 
young. Lee gf i Dae 6 8 

The turkey kind take very little care of their brood: 
but theſe leaſt of all. If a common turkey, of the white 


kind, have a large number, ſhe will not miſs half of them, 


ſo the reſt keep about her; but among the black, if a ſin- 


gle young one follow the hen; ſhe never thinks of the reſt, 


if they be all loſt; and even this ſhe will drop with very 
If the farmer intend to beſtow a great deal of care upon 
his turkeys, the white kind are to be prefer'd: but if he 


Cannot allow ſo much time, let him chuſe the black: all | 


that is neceſſary is to ſee they are got deſerted while they 
follow the dam, for after this they will take care of them- 
elves. „555000 W 0 1 5 
There are turkeys very different from theſe, the wild turkey 
of Virginia is very valuable: it is large and dark coloured. 
There is alſo a ſmaller wild kind, of a dark colour, that is 
much hardier. Either of theſe may be raiſed by the farmer; 
or he may mix the breed by coupling one of our common 
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ſuch as are good of the kind ; and punticulatly the cock. He 
muſt be.a tall, ; ſtout, luſty, and ſpirited bird. The turkey 
is naturally ſtately, and majeſtical; and the cock that is cho- 
ſen for the breed ought to be ſo particularly. If he hang 
down his head and look peaking, he never will be good for 
any thing as a father for the brood. The hen ſhould be 
large and vigorous ; and ſuch as are tameſt are the 8 for 
the care of their young. | 


CHAP. X XXIII. 
Of the breeding and raiſing of turkeys. 


N breeding of turkeys the age of the cock and hen muſt 
1 be regarded. The cock muſt be young, for the brood 
is never good unleſs he be in the vigour of his life; the hen 
may be older, for her care in litting and leading them is all 
that is required of her. | 

The cock fhould be about two years old; and the beſt © 
age for the hen is at about four years: ſhe may be employ'd 
in breeding till fix ; but when ſhe is youngeſt, ſhe is moſt - 

apt to negle the brood ; and when the cock is at all de- 
clined from his ſtrength, they are weakly. 

Turkeys are not natural to our kingdom, and there is 
ways a wildneſs about them. The female does not lay 

familiarly about houſes, but rambles to a diſtance, and 
makes her neſt among thickets : for this reaſon her brood is 

more liable to accidents. The farmer muſt be watchful a- 
bout the time of her laying, and get her into the ben-houſe, 5 
and compet her to lay there. 

If there be convenience of thickets, or a little wood near 
the houſe, ſome let them take their own way, and Jay and 
fit there; and in the hardier breeds, with a little care of the 
young when new hatched, this will do very well; but there 
is never any harm in the other method, and there is a greater 
certainty of ſucceſs. 

The turkey begins to lay in March, and will fit in April. 

The eggs are large, and are excellent as food, particularly 
they have a reſtorative virtue. 

The proper number to let the hen fit upon is eleven: ſome. 
adviſe thirteen, but there is lefs ſucceſs in that method, for 
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n directing the quantity of eggs to put under a hen fowl . * Wh 
of any kind, we ſpeak in odd numbers, as eleven or thir- 2 | 1 
teen, not naming ten, twelve or fourteen, The reaſon is, il. 
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that an odd number will lie better, and in a more compact 


heap, when we come to ſuch quantities, than an even. 
'This is owing to the Rare of the eggs, and i is a fact any one 


may ſee on trial. 


The turkey ſits ſoven or eight: and diving dave: . 
of the eggs will be hatched at five or ſix and twenty, and 
ſome will lie till thirty, but the middle time is the moſt 
natural. 

The hatching is the time when the greateſt e care is requi- | 
red. The turkey being a bird of a warmer climate, is 
chill in this; and particularly the tender young. They muſt 
be kept carefully at firſt, eſpecially ſuch as happen to hatch 
before others. The beſt way is to put them into a baſket 
with wool, and ſet them before the ey at ſuch a diſtance 


as to be gently warm'd. 


From this time ſome body muſt act as a parent for them, 
for the hen is not to be expected to do much: they will 


follow her, and ſhould be permitted to do ſo in the warm 


part of the day: the cock will watch over them, keep them 
together, and defend them better than the hen, but neither 
are to be truſted without careful looking after. | 
The proper method is this. They are to be kept in a 
warm and cloſe place altogether while they are very young; 


and when they have got ſome ſtrength, they are to be let 


out two hours after the ſun is up, and taken in again before 
it ſets. | 

At firſt they are to be fed in the houſe, - afterwards in 
ſome open but ſecure place: and at all times they muſt be al- 
low'd ſufficient food, for their parents take little care to help 
them to any. The beſt food is green freſh cheeſe, and while 
they are young, their drink ſhould be new milk ; afterwards 
milk and water, making it weaker till they come to water 


alone, which they will then drink wherever they can find 


it. Curds are a good food, but not ſo well as cheeſe. A 
wholeſome food alſo is a thick haſty n made of oat. 
mea], water, and a little new milk. | 

As the tenderneſs of the young is one great ha 
in the turkey, care muſt be taken that, the hen do not ſet 


| herſelf too ſoon. If the young are hatched in cold weather, 


it is ſcarce poſſible to rear them: but if they be produced 
toward the latter end of May they will have a better chance. 

It is only while young this bird is ſo exceedingly tender; 
for, when grown up, it will bear the coldeſt of our wea- 


ther very well. Grown. turkies ſtand our ſevereſt winter 


nights 
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nights expoſed, better than common fowl. - They are fre. 


quently ſubje& to be loſt while young, by ſtraggling from 
the dam, and one another, but it is only while young they 
are liable to this; for, when grown up, they are ſtrong 
enough to defend themſelves; and _y always love to Keep 
ee - 


The ay Wl avis who has many turkeys, muſt take a care 


to keep them out of his garden: no bird does ſo much 
miſchief there. - But their profit is very well worth the 
trouble they occaſion, i in this and other articles. 

| When young turkeys have been raiſed to ſome ſtrength 
and bigneſs, they may be left to themſelves. They bad 
_ reaſon to complain of the expence of theſe: fowls, who fed 


| them conſtantly with corn; for they are great devourers: 


but we find by experience, there is no occaſion to feed them, 
with that or any thing elſe, till they are to be made ready 
for ſale. They will at all other times take care of them- | 
ſelves, and keep in good caſe with what they find under 
| hedges, and in the yard. 


They are naturally fatter in winter than ſummer z 3 bor 


they are an indolent bird, but the cold gets them a ſto- 

mach: and this is the beſt time for feeding them for the 
market. 

| Todo this hn mu be houſed z but it is beſt not to keep 

them up entirely, for they will in that caſe loſe their appe- 


tite, and come on porly. They muſt be let out the great- 


eſt part of the day, but it is beſt to keep them where they 
cannot run much about. The food to begin fattening them 
with is good ang; pg till it is ſoft : Oats will do; but 
barley is better. Let them have plenty of this a fortnight, 
with ſome air and ſunſhine, but a great deal of reſt. After 

this they are to be cram'd every morning, with a paſte made 
of barley-meal and new milk; in long pellets, wetted in warm 


milk to make it go down. They are to be well fed in the 


morning, and then ſuffer'd to go out, but they are- to be 
kept as quiet as may be. They are not to be cram'd any 
more that day, but during their being out, corn is to be 
thrown to them at times: this will keep them feeding, and 
keep them quiet, and thus they will in a little time fatten 
up in a very fine manner. 

This is their right management from the egg to the pre- 


paring them for the market; in which all the diſadvantages 


ſuppoſed to attend them, may eaſily be obviated and pre- 
vented 3 and that all the care. "tht; is needful i is, when my 
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yo. OF FOWLS. Boon v. 
are very yaung, and when they are  propazing for the mar- 
ket: at the fir of — leaſt cold kifls them; and 
at the other, they will not fatten unleſs carefully tended: 
all the reſt of their lives they provide for — ; and 

price they bring, whether ſold as poults, or when grown 


up . fatted, is ſo conſiderable, that it my well anſwers 
all the trouble. 


| C H A P. XXXIV. Hel 
2 geeſe; their kinds, and the profits of keeping them. 


HE gooſe is different in its nature from the hen and 

turkey, they living on land only, and this, part of 

its time in the water; for which it is qualified by the nature 
and make of its feet contriv'd for fwimming. 

The huſbandman muſt eonfider, how he is ſnates with 

| reſpect to water before he determines on this head. Of the 

ſeveral water fowl that are bred tame, the gooſe is leaſt de- 


| voted to that element, as it walks well on land, and finds 


moſt of its food there. Geeſe will live where there is little 
water : but though they will live where there is little, they 
- thrive better where there is more. 
The huſbandmanis to conſider, when he i is about to raiſe 
his ſtock, what kinds ſuit beſt the nature of his ſituation ; _ 
and from this he is to be led i in his choice which to have in 
the greateſt number. Where he has little water, he ſhould 
breed ſome geeſe ; ; but where he has _ of it, he may 
fall greatly into that way. 
Some may fancy it leſs worth while to. be careful about 
theſe, becauſe their profit is leſs than from the hen or tur- 
key; but the trouble is alſo leſs: and their value is not ſo 
ſmall as ſome affect to make it. They are ſold at a good 
price in ſpring when they are young, and in autumn when 
full grown; and beſide this, there may be a great profit 
made of their feathers : many millions of geeſe are raiſed in 
ſome parts of this kingdom for no other uſe. 
We ſhall adviſe the farmer, who is conveniently fituated 
for the breeding of geeſe, to look upon them as an article 
of ſome conſequence ;z and we would have no one who. has 
any quantity of water at all, utterly neglect them. 
here are three or four breeds of geeſe, though not ſo 
much regarded as the differences among other fowls. We 
have alſo ſome others of curioſity, but, ing are not worth | 
the huſbandman' s conſideration, * . 
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The large grey gooſe that is bred in the fen countries i is 

preferable to any other, both for fleſh and feather, and it 
grows to the biggeſt ſize of any. We have a ſmall grey N 
gooſe, and a ſmall dark colour d. Neither of theſe are 
advantageous as the grey; ,and among the large kind that are 
To call'd, thoſe are much better which are all of a colour, than | 
ſuch as are pyed or mottled. 

Some of theſe breeds are more under 2 neceſſity of water 
than others. The ſmall bodied dark colour'd gooſe, will do 
_ where there is ever ſo little, but they are the leaſt profitable. 

e large grey g gooſe requires to have 'plenty of water, nor 
does! it any erz ſucceed ſo well as where there are running 
ſtreams: the | (offer grey, which is often pyed, will do wir 
115 than this, though it will not thrive unleſs there be ſ ome 
plenty. 

Therefore if he would have ma geeſe where there is not 
much water, he ſhould C huſe the ſmall grey kind; bu 
when he Has water Hegi. let him always breed the ket 
mentioned fort, 

Another advantage f for the breeding of panes is a good 
quantity of common : they will on theſe places provide for 
themſelyes, without the trouble of the owner and it is je 
the common fen lands in Lincolnſhire, and the adjacent 
counties, they keep thoſe vaſt droyes of them, for the ſake 
of their feathers. They pull theſe once, or twice a years 

and find a ready market for their produce. | 

"Nothing agrees ſo well with the gooſe as plenty of room, 
on a damp comm: on. They will breed of themſelyes once 
a year, and in ome places twice, bringin up the broods 
| wit Teſs trouble or loſs than any other fo oo 

he natural time of rhe gooſe's ; i 1 is ſpring, and 

the earlier it is the better for the owner. The farmer b. 
keeps them about his houſe; ſhould beſtow ſome attention 
upon this head. | | 

Some geeſe will not lay above nine or ten eggs, others 
ſeventeen: they rarely exceed that number; and if they d 
the beſt method is to take ſome away before they ſit. A 

ooſe will cover fifteen, ſeventeen is the utmoſt ſhe can. 
here commonly is better huſbandry in ſetting her on fifteen: 
for when there are too many, they only cool one another. 

That gooſe is beſt which lays earlieſt; for the © SF. geeſe 

ill be ready in the deareſt ſeaſon ; "and ſhe has the beſt 
nce for a ſecond brood that year. 


e is 15 opinion, hy if. the Nader treads * gooſe 


- 
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on land, the egg do not anſwer ſo well as when the eopu- 
lation is on the water. From this they attribute the frequent 
failing of early eggs, to the waters being frozen over when 
the gooſe was trod; but this is idle: the misfortune i is owing . 
yy to the coldneſs of the ſeaſon. 


1 0 H A | XXXV. 
A the breeding and feeding of geeſe. 5 


HEN the gooſe is about laying, ſhe carries ſtraw 
about continually for making her neſt: and the 
owner will do well to aſſiſt her. Let him find out a conve- 
nient place warm and quiet, and there make. her a neſt of 
ſtraw and nettle roots: ſhe likes the ſmell, and it does good 
to the young. 
When he obſerves ſhe continues upon che neſt a . confide- | 
rable time after the has laid, it is a proof that ſhe is about 
to fir. 
The gooſe muſt ſit upon her own eggs: ſhe will not do it 
Ein if ſhe perceives any deceit, though they be of the ſame 
ind. 

Geeſe ſucceed well enough that lay where none know of 
it, yet they will be greatly aſſiſted, and the brood from the 
fame number of eggs, will be larger, if the ſame care he 
taken of them that is allowed to other poultry. 

The careful houſewife when her gooſe riſes from the neſt, | 
will ſet a quantity of proper food before her, that ſhe may 
find it without trouble; and ſome large veſſel of water that 
ſhe may waſh herſelf. The beſt food is bran ſcalded, or 
oats ; when ſhe ſets near a pond or river, ſhe ſhould not be 
| hindered from bathing herſelf, for ſhe will not fit kindly 
if the be not allowed to follow nature ; and this bathing of 
Rerfelf at large is much better than the _— in any veſſel 
that, can be ſet for her. 

White ſhe is off her neſt, it is fit to turn the eggs, "if 
| ; have not done it herſelf : and when ſome hatch before 

e others, they ſhould be kept in wool, in a warm place, 
til the others are hatched. | 

The time of ſetting is from ſix and twenty to thirty days 
according to the ſeaſon. © 

Let the goſlings be kept within doors ten days; and fed 
with barley- meal in milk, or ground malt, of curds, or bran 
ſcalded with milk. After this they ſhould be ſuffered to go 
| out in the middle of the day; and at about a fortnight old, 


3 the 
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the gooſe may be ſuffered to entice them to the water. 
ta 8 to be tended and fed occaſionally, till they have 
ſtrength enough to defend themſeves againſt vermin, and to 
provide for themſelves. For ſeveral days after their firſt go- 
ing out, they ſhould be brought in at night, and ſomebody 
ſhould watch them, for they are poor defenceleſs creatures, 
and a prey to every thing: but when they are ſo far grown 
as to feed well, and walk ſtoutly, they may be left to ſhift 
for themſelves. With leſs care than this broods of geeſe will 
often ſucceed very tolerably; but this enſures their ſafety. 
There are two periods at which the gooſe is fatten'd for 
market: firſt, when it is very young. It is diſtinguiſhed 
at theſe times by different names, the green gooſe, and the 
L , ti ee 57 ag n 
The right age for taking up the goſling to fatten it for a 
green gooſe, is at five weeks. The beſt food is ground 
malt, or oats, boil'd in good plenty three times a day with 
milk, and milk and water for drink. If they be ſhut up in 
a quiet dark place they will thrive the faſter; and may be 
brought into condition in a fortnight. 3 


7 — + * 
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For fattening the ſtubble gooſe, the ſame method and the 
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ſame food are to be uſed, and in a fortnight or three weeks, 
it will be ready for the market. Taking them up ſoon after 
the harveſt ſeaſon, is a favourable time; becauſe in run- 
ning in the ſtubble fields, they will have got into tolerable 
fleſh ; and then being kept quiet, and-dark, and well fed 
with the nouriſhing drink of milk and water, they ſoon fat- 
ten to perfection, It is a good cuſtom to put a little barley- 
meal into their milk and water, and to let this ſtand con- 
ſtantly before them: it will encreaſe the power of the food 
in getting them into the due fleſh. . 
1 Fhe natural food of the gooſe is principally graſs. They 
live very well in commons and waſte places, where there 
grows little or nothing elſe, during the greateſt part of their 
time. The ſtubble fields are a great advantage to ſuch ag 
are. to be fattened : for the food they pick up there from the 
ſcatterings of the harveſt is richer, and tends more to the 


nature of that of which they are to be fed when put up for | 


that purpoſe. The proper gooſe. for feeding up in this man- 
ner is one hatched the foregoing ſpring, that has run among 
the ſtubble about three weeks: this takes to feed kindly, and 
grows fat ſoon. . 


The proportion in this kind is properly one male to five 


females. To a flock of forty geeſe, which is a very good 
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number, there are to be ei zandefs : more will be ſuper- 
fluous, — with a ſinaller fu er they will not breed ts the 


full 

; I wins while a gels 1 ir ain it nvfeates ith food, 4 
does not thrive, let there be ſet before it 4 diſh of ſnl and 
can gravel. T his will recover its appetite. n e 


C HA P. 1 40 | 
TT a dict. 5s 


gooſe, It 55 601 b. has feet forin'd 707 1 Fog, 1 but cds 
legs are ſo placed that it walks badly ; and is naturally more 
in the water than on land. 

The huſbandman will perceive that whether he ſhall Kee | 
"utes, or in what number, muſt be determined from 
Circumſtances of his farm. 

As the duck will be content with pid, he' may nech 
ſome wherever there is the leaſt water; but where Her 5 
plenty, and roving room, the ducks thtive, eſpecially. where 
It is a running water. | 

If he is ſituated near a river, he 6 belt 0 ualiftel to Head 
ducks to advantage ; ; a they have enough valde t6,make 
it worth his while to breed tl em. He is not to count 55 
price of any thing alone, in order to underſfand his 
but. its price Rat Wi the eXpence and trouble 25 | 


he will a the duck of 4 very fair value: for as much as 
Its price is leſs chan that of the others, ſo much leſs ib the 
expende needfüf àbäut it; ; it is 3 ſd hardy, that it may 
de left to itſelf; and its Sung ſo early take to the water, 
that they are * out of the 0 moſt e emies. 8 

The on ly gp which e care, is while the female is 
Fig. « beth then” kept from going in ſearch! of her fobd. 

the l No. to have ſome ſet before her: but the coart 
| and moſt ordinary will do; at other ſeaſons ſhe will live 
very 7 well upon the ſcatter'd corn abe out the yard, the offal 
of Ma nl and WB, t the 2 of 4 [ririning water is 
continually bring ing down. Scarce an [thing comes amiſs 
to her; yet her ”Y is delicate : ſhe is e o, than 
any other fowl; ſhe lays abundandeè of 87 which are as good 
as thoſe of the hen and ſhe hatches very numerous broods, 
which are fit f for che market at two ages, when young, and 
when | up” and in eicher cafe are eaſily * 

ere 


— 
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| There are ſcveral kinds of ducks kept in d; hut 
che huſbandman needs not give himſelf any trouble About 
more than two of them, the common tame duck, and the 
wild duck. kept tame. I, 
Oft the tame ducks are foveral 8 wortk the Smt 
notice, becauſe of their different ways of living. The wild 
breed require more water, and the tame will do better than 
they to be kept in the yard. Among the tame, chere is a 
narrow beak' d breed, which is hardier than che common, 
and will do with yet leſs water; and there is a breed that 
have the beak: more turning up at the end: theſe are the 
better layers. They do not bring up their numerous brovds 
ſo well as ſome of the others, but when eggs are the * 
| Crquel conſideration, . theſe are to be prefer 25 

The common tame duck does beſt in gardens and ora 
chards, none is ſo cunning in picking up worms, ſnails, of 
other inſeõts, or devours them in ſuch quantity. - 

It is a great number of eggs that may be had in the ba- 
for from the kind juſt mentionꝰd; and ſhe will in the end 
fit ; though the others better. It is more profitable to ſet 4 
hen upon the duck eggs, than any kind of duck: Whatever, 
becauſe the old one leads the young too ſoon to che water; 
they follow the hen a good while upon the land, and "get 
hardy before they venture. 

Thirteen: eggs is the beſt number to let a duck fit upon. 
The hen will cover as many of theſe as of her own. 

When the ducklings are hatch'd, they requite no care if 
| the weather be good; but if it be a very rainy ſeaſon, it is 
beſt to take them under cover a mo," clpeciatty in the 

be fatewaing; of ducks is very e and whether it be 
the duckling, or the grown duck, the method is the ſame. 
They are to be put into a quiet dark place, and kept = 4 
pen where they are to have plenty of corn and water; 


corn will do, and they will fatten themſelves extreamly wel 
in fifteen c or twenty days. 


124 hah] CHAP. XXXVII. 7 
of the keeping of wild water fowl; and of decays. 


2 RE are ſeveral other water fowl, which people of 
| curioſity keep in ſome places ; and for which there is 
ſo good a he at market when they are by any chance 
brought thither, that it may be worth the buſbandman's 
while, 
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all Fae the owner has to do f is to keep every thing quiet about 
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while, where his ſituation is proper, to follow the method 
that has been taken by thoſe who had no farther view, than 
to ſatisfy their fancy in keeping them. * 

Theſe are to be kept in a manner wild ; though 4 
the care of the farmer. They muſt have a place of ſecu- 
rity; and opportunities of hiding; they muſt not be diſtur- 
bed by peoples often going near them; and they muſt be fed 
as it were by ſtealth. _. 7. 

The great intent is to wake themſelves fancy they. are 
wild though in confinement. Teal, widgeons, and many 
other kinds, may thus, where the farmer has the proper con- 
veniences, be raiſed in a | kind of wild ſtate, and in conſi- 

derable plenty. ; 

The firſt requiſite is, a Ro of water, upon ſome level 
ground, that wets a moderate extent, and lies to ſome depth 
in different places: or elſe a part of the arm of ſome river, 


or rivulet, that the farmer has wholly at his diſpoſal. 


Let him fence the ſpot well round; plant oziers in ſome 
parts, and encourage the growth of ſedge, and all ſorts of 


weeds in others. This will give the fowl many hiding places: 


the top is to be cover'd with a net. When all is thus pre- 
par'd the wild fowl are to be put in; and being kept very 
quiet they will breed and live comfortably. And thus con- 
ſiderable broods will be raiſed. _ 

"Theſe will provide for themſelves in a great ao The 
food that is to be given them may be corn of the cheapeſt 
kind: it ſhould be thrown down in two or three different 
places at night, when they are at rooſt, that they may find it 
in the morning. 'Fhis will accuſtom them to come to certain 
places, and will give the owner better opportunities of know- 
ing his ſtock, and of taking them when convenient. 

When there are young among them there ſhould be ſcald- 
ed corn thrown in, which the old ones will lead the brood 
to eat: no creature is more careful of the young, than theſe 
water fowl, nor are any birds whatever ſo ſoon able to ſhift 
for themſelves. 

This is the method of breeding theſe water fowl in ſmall 
numbers, and ſomewhat of kin to this is practiſed in the fen 


countries, of taking them in decoys: which yields the owner 


a prodigious advantage. 

The decoy is a watery place, well planted, of lars ex- 
tent, and properly diſpoſed for the taking of ſuch wild fowl 
as come into it, Nature generally has made the place, and 


it. 
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it. This has no covering at top, nor fencing at the ſides: 
its extent is ſufficient to keep the thickeſt parts from atinoy- 
ance, and all is to be open for the fowls coming in. There 
are nets. planted in proper parts, and a number of decoy- 
ducks, as they are called, are cantiriually well fed in it. 
Theſe, though of the wild breed, are in a manner tame; they | 
know the people and are not afraid of them; for they find 
they are well fed, and ſuffer no hurt. „„ | 
6 Theſe go out at times, and ſettling among whole flocks 
of wild ducks, lead them to the decoy, and ſwim. before 
| them into the nets : they know they ſhall not be hurt. The 
people ike the wild ducks for market; and tuth theſe looſs 
for farther ſervice. | „ 


e e rm 
5 | 44121071 453 og Of the ſwan. 


H ſwan is leſs profitable than the meaneſt of the 
- & others, and therefore, notwithſtanding the majeſty of 
its figure, is leſs worth the farmer's regard than any. It is 
kept rather for oſtentation than uſe, and more properly be- 
longs to the owners of waters than the renters of land. 
However, as it is a common bird kept tame, it might ap- 
pear an omiſſion not to have given ſome account of it. 
The ſwan has been deſigned by nature for the water: 
it walks very awkwardly on land: but on its proper element 
it has great ſtrength, inſomuch that when the hen fits, the 
male who guards the neſt, is often very furious; and at any 
time will defend himſelf againſt a middling dog; and often 
_ drown. him. 1 5 
Swans require a large compaſs of water, and do beſt upon 
rivers: for they are kept without charge. Neither are they 
ſo hurtful as thoſe imagine who have been told they deſtroy 
filh : their natural food is graſs and the freſh water weeds, 
that run at ſome little depth under the ftream. 
They require no more care than feeding, but being once 
ws on the water will, in all reſpeQs, _ care of them 
„ : „„ 
Thoſe who are very tender of their ſwans will give them 
a ink attendance while they fit, but this is not altogether 
neceſſary. | 1 
oy They chuſe the place for their neſt themſelves, and this 
is ſo large that it is eaſily ſeen; if the owner would aſfiſt 
them, he is to do it by planting boughs about the place, if 
Vol. II. MN © ee eo 
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not naturally ſhaded, and when ſhe fir, he is to lace ſome 
oats in Aa trough near the neſt, that ſh Br fa e induced | 
to leave the eggs too lone in ſearch of f 8 85 

be ſwan lays, from fix to twelve eggs: her evitibaon 
brood is four or five. If the eggs Hatch «7 together the 

f brood i is che more numerous; not, ere ate four 
or five young ones batch ' d, Ms lets ef with them, and 

takes no notice of the remalniler; To prevent this the 
young ones may be taken from het às they are hdteh'd'; and 
The will then continue ſitting to che laſt, "Thefe” rſt hatch- 
ed young may be preſerved 10 Wool, til cotnmitred to her 
care with the others. Ry ON 
The time of the ſwan's ſetting i is from fix to foven inks: 
and often there will be-ſome of the young hatch'd three days 
before the others. Theſe when taken from the parents 
ſhould have ſcalded oats and milk Yet before them the ſe- 
cond da | 
The Lung Toll the dam in the water, 'and' fomeſimes 
get upon her back; and ſhe is ſo excellent! A en We 
the very rarely loſes any of the number.. 
-Thoſe who are fond of une smmon bote of bod, fatton 
young ſwans for the table. f of pot 
If the young cygnet beitaRen at once out of the water 
and dreſs d, there is not ſo ill⸗taſted a'fowl'; for its food 
being river weeds; gives the fleſh 'a"rank tate 5 but When 
they are fatted for eating, they not only get u greut deal 
more and tenderer fleſh, but it is of a better flavouf. They 
are much like the green gooſe, only larger, 0 AE) 
and their taſte "ſtronger. 
To fatten them they are to be taken from the bene at 
ive weeks old, and put in pens in a quiet darkened place: 
they are to be fed to their full appetite with boats, and to 
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L | | have milk and erk 1 In 2 . 1 wil be 
3 mt for the table. 1 ; 
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= OT Of the Peacock, © © 


HE MERRY kept like the Cavan,” or" beauty more 

than uſe; ſome make it turn to account for "the table, 
but *tis not a common marketable proviſion; and nothing 
is worth the farmer $ s regard, that he cannot regularly take 


14 4 | : to ſalee. 
4 % hardly worth his while to ler it take up the room of 
| h . lome 
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ſome fowl that might anſwer his purpoſe : for the ſake hows 


ever of thoſe who.ſhall chit to riſe them for their beauty, 
we ſhall lay down ſome Hot n on their nature 


and qualities. | 
| and moſh beautiful of he 


ock i 1 the ia li 18 5 
Is. very, [ ile you ut aher - 
7 enough ; 1 88 as K. e de £58, a0 and 62M 
RY b fometi A0 9 orth wh hile where 5 
i a 0 ic W. o | 
bas en to rim amen Be FN Itry. e A 
1 cock is kept without expence, and. if b-uſskat fo 
W OP. in his feedi — 5 He rids the grour of _vermig, 
40 his feed js eſts, toads and, ſnakes., He will eat corn ben 
he 2 get 175 but the other is his common diet. 
he en will make — neſt in thickets ant buthea; 3 


24 * — care to hide it from the co leb he * 
: When Row en. has ſet herſelf, it wlll be we to gu 
(og un 


ſome corn and water near her, that ſhe may. not 

by. 4 et chill, while ſhie ig cle 
at 45 ce fox 

he time of. her (ing 18; thirty. days, and 2s 4b chicks 
| are tender ben firlt hatch'd, they mult be houſed for ſame 
S the, cold otherwiſe on ki ling them. During this 
time they are to be fed with freſh cheeſe, or darley meal 
and water. They muſt be let out in the middle of the 
day, and taken in at night, and when they have got ſome 


ſttrength and bigneſs, they may be 1985 out with the dam, 
and no farther care need be taken of them. The cock ſeems 1 


not to own them till the feathers that form the coronet upon ; 
their head begins to riſe; but after this he is as fond of them 55 
as the hen, and will call them about him to feed, peng 
for and defeuding chem with great care. 
From che time of their going at Jarge,. they need no more 
care of feeding or attendance, . except any one has a mind 
to fatten them for the table. For this the uſual time is when 
they have arrived. at about half their growth: they are then 
Hut in a dark quiet place, and fed with any kind of corn as 
much as they. will eat, and to have plenty of water. This 
4 will make them fat in a .month, and their fleſh will Wy better 
taſted than when they run at. large, but they ate inferior to 
almoſt any kind of fowl, and have a very 5 e, Ws bloody 
dane, h they TE. bern fer aha £3. AMS! after 
IC we it; 65 FI R 
—— 9 . ang, & Hs | "CHAP. 
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there requires a great deal of care "about the 
: young and they are in danger from kites, hawks, and other 
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AN | ORs 
| of * pPbeaſant. 25 6 © 


"HE pheaſant, though naturally a wild bird of the Sheds, 
is much of the common ney try kind, and may be ea- 
fly bred in the proper places. This is an article in the 


of the gentleman rather chan the farmer, thereföte we ſhall 


not detain our induſtrious reader with be long di diſcourſe on 
the ſubject. 


There are pheaſantries in many p arts of * but 
irds when 


irds of prey at all times. The pheglant is thethyolriy with 


theſe devourers. 


The rooſting places are to be well defended: 3 "ai the 


. fence is to be high to prevent their eſcape. They lay freely, 
and bring out large broods, and with good W a num 


ber may be rear'd. 

The food of the young pheaſant is that white Fubfiance 
called the ants eggs. The old ones when wild lead them to 
ant hills in the woods for this, and they muſt be ſupplied 
with it by the induſtry of the keeper, when bred tame: this 
occaſions a great deal of trouble at firſt, but after that they 


will be train'd up with great eaſe, for 975 will e eat 221. end 
of corn, 2485 are not tender. wt 


8 H ATP, XII. 
Of pigeonn. 


TE come to a fowl ſmaller than any. of ths befote 
mention'd kinds, but ſuperior to many of them in 
value. The management of this is different from that of 
the others, but there is no one of thoſe about which ſo much 
care is generally taken, that i is more worthy of the notice of 


4 w4, va 4 
L * 6 £4 { 


the huſbandman. ' UE. 


It will be kept at ſmall expence : the proper en for 


the dovecoat, which is the only kind he is to regard, the 


greateſt part of the year provides for itſelf; and when it re- 
quires aſſiſtance, the food is not of 4 dear kind. Beſide the 
breed, there is that great article their dung, which is of 


ſuch great ſervice as manure, that it muſt be the intereſt of 


every farmer to provide it for his own uſe. 
There are many kinds of Pigeons kept in England, by | 
3 


— 
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people fond of Curioſity, and it has become a Kain gone. 
cure and raiſe new varieties among thoſe who are called 


pigeon-fanciers, but with this the induſtrious huſbandman 


has nothing to do. He js to keep pigeons for their value, 


not their ws and he is to conſider which may be ma- 
m 


naged with eaſe, which is in his way 858 of the greats 
eſt of recommendations. 


There are two principal ſorts; "the 1 and. dovecoat | 


pigeon. The tame is valued for his beauty, and for the 

largeneſs of its body; the common pigeon, kept in dove 
coats, is ſmaller, and leſs beautiful. 

I The tame have but two young ones at a brood 3 but 
they make amends for the ſmallneſs of the number by the 


frequency of their hatching : if well fed and tended, they 
will have young ones every month. 


In the choice of theſe the beauty i is moſt regarded; but 
there ſhould be care-taken to pair them well, and this is 


the- more worth while becauſe.they are not apt to ſeparate 
afterwards. 


They muft be kept clean, and their food is ſo dear, that 


few but thoſe who know very well how to manage them 
care to meddle with them. The beſt is tares or-white mer | 
and they ſhould have beſide this ſome gravel ſcatter d a 

with clean water at all times; and a great deal of care muſt 
be taken'to preſerve them from vermin, and their eggs from 
the ſtarlings and other birds, which always haunt the places 
where they are kept, to ſuck them. 

To the perfect thriving of theſe pigeons, it will be pr roper. 
6 their food, gtavel, and water, always to let there be 
ſome ſalt, clay, or ſome mixture with ſea falt in it, for them 

to ack at their pleaſure. 

e have ſaid thus much of the tame pigeon, for ſuch- a8 
chuſe to hreed them; and although the expence and trou- 


ble they occaſion be more than is worth the huſbandman's sa 


while in general to give himſelf; yet their dung i is richer 
than that of the common pigeon. 

The common or dovecgat pigeon, is a ſubject that So. 
| ſerves the huſbandman's utmoſt regard. 

The keeping of pigeons is a great advantage s at 
a very ſmall expence: they thrive beſt in open countries, 
| The huſbandmen in ſome places ſow great quantities of 

horſe beans and gre peaſe, and in theſe pigeons feed to a 

eat advantage. Theſe forts of pulfe are ſow'd earlier 

than ather kinds: their wy feeding upon them * * them 
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to cut the holes in them with a chifſel, 


6 — —— 
— rr 


healthful, and is an ocenfion of their breeding earlier than 
Ohe. , , 


hex yo Oo ed, , ere Des! 
The common blue pigeon is properly the dovecoat breed; 


and it has the advantage of other kinds in that it is hardier, 
and will live in the wörſt winters. 


Ik it be too ſmall we may mend the breed by putting in A 


few tame pi 


Pere * of the moſt common kings, and the teaft 
conſpicuous in their colour: this is to be done with caution, 


for though the bigneſs of a pigeon's body is a plain advan- 


tage, yet the ſmalleſt are the beſt breeders. 
The ringdove has been by ſoine introduc'd into the dove- 
coat, by ſetting the eggs under a common pigeon ; they 
will live, and take their chance among the pigeons : and they 
have two advantages, the one in their largenefs,- and the 
other in their hardineſs. CCl OY 
The nuſbandman ſhould have a careful eye upon the pro- 
portion of the ſexes among his pigeons. There is nothing 
ſo hurtful as the having too many cocks.” Moſt people who 
keep them make their conſciences eaſy about deluding away 
thoſe belonging to their .neighbours ; but an abundance of 
ks thins the Govecoat, for they grow quartelſome, and 
A very cheap way of making a dovecoat is to build the 
walls with clay mix d with firaw : they may be made four 
foot or more in thickrefs, and while tl y are wet it is eafy 


* NN 5 
Ans *%* * 
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This beſide its cheaptithi; Tus the alrite of Par 
warmth, and no building agrees better with pigeons. Such 
a dovecoat four yards ſquare in the clear, may be built for 
VVV 
The holes ſhould be fourteen inches deep, and a little 


dipping backward. The reverend Mr. Lawrence who uſed 


any brick or ſtone building he Had feen. 


A 4 


this method, ſays, the pigeons profper'd in it better than in 


S 


Of whatever materials it be &teQted, it ſhould" be white- 


waſh' d fag he on the outſide. The pigeon is a clean- 


Iv bird: and th 

„„ % ( 

As to food, beſide xhe peale and tares, barley is very pro- 

per; and buckto heat allo is an excellent as well as cheap food. 
For the greateſt part of the year they take care of them- 


white colour renders the_bilding more 


| ſelves, © There are only two ſeaſons at which it is neceſſary 


or proper to feel them. The depth of winter, and the mid- 
„„ 5 OY OO ER 
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Tbe reaſon of feeding them in the wo, e ſeaſons is 
obvious; the latter, is called benting time. There is. a graſs. 
called bent graſs, the ſeed of which is ripe about this. ſea- 

ſon, and. is the only food of that kind the pigeons can eaſily 
get. This. is poor food, and pigeons at this ſeaſpn uſually 
have many young. broods 3. ſo that they will, be ſtarv'd if 


53 


they are left to it. The farmer will always find his account - 


in giving them food at this ſeaſon, as well as at the other. 


Ihe breeder of tame pigeons gives them a lump of falt- 


ed clay, and the ſame; indulgence muſt be ſhewn to theſe. 
But as they are more numerous, there is to be à larger al- 
lowance. A large beap of clay ſhould be laid near the doye- 
coat, and the brine: of the family continually beaten in a- 
mong it. Another way. is 1 2 kind of mortar v 

lime, ſand, clay and ſalt, which they will peck with great 


0 
ry 


2 kind of mortar with, 


ſatisfaction: tis beſt to make. it thin, and keep ic ſo by of- 


ten beating it up with brine. © 
In ſome places they lay what is called a alt cat, near the 
dovecoat. This is a large lump of fait made at the ſalt 


pans; and is the common method where there are works in 


the neighbourhood, but ſalt in a mixture with clay is better. 
What I have found anſwer beſt is this. A heap of loam 
is to be laid near the dovecoat, and beat up to a kind of pap 
with brine : into this is to be thrown a large quantity of bay 
ſalt, and a little ſaltpeter, with a ſhovel full or two of ang 


_ coarſe ſand. If the loam contain a great deal of ſand, the 


. leſs is to be added to it; where loam is not to be had clay 


will do, but a much larger quantity of ſand muſt be put in. 


The beſt is large coarſe ſea ſand, or that which. is got in 


ſcreening of gravel. - 
Salt is not only uſeful to pleaſe the pigeons, when in 
health, but nothing recovers them ſo readily from ſickneſs. 
A mixture of bay ſalt and cummin ſeed is an univerſal 
remedy. | 2; 0 | 
Many contrivances have been publiſhed for making the 
pigeons love their habitation. Some have adviſed the uſe of 
. aflafoetida, and other of cummin feed, but the beſt method 
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and there is a conſtant demand. Near great town 


command a large price. But in the country the common 


pigeon is the proper kind; for though the price is not ſo 


great, their number, and ſmall expence of keeping, make 
Among the methods reeommended for drawing pigeons 
to a geſerted davecoat, one of the moſt ridiculous is that of 


2 baked bitch. The creature is killed at the time ſhe is 


proud, and then flead, baked, and laid in the dovecoat. Some 


improve upon the practice, by putting cummin feed in the 
belly : for the pigeon is really fond of the odd ſmell of this 
ved, This may haye ſome effect ; the other can have none. 
The plain account of this is, that a dovecoat has been de- 
ſerted becauſe of its dirt and naſtyneſs; and they have clean- 


ſ 


ed it out, and laid the baked bitch in it. The effect of the 
cleaning they have laid to the carcafs of the animal. 

I have ſpoke often to farmers to recommend ſetting 
up of dovecoats ; but have found it difficult to make them 


be worth while to keep ſome of the tame kind; bevable' 
their young come early, and are fo fat and fine, that they 


liſten to me. While they have bought pigeons dung at a 


large price, and fetch'd it from a great diſtance, they have 


ſtill been backward to think of keeping pigeons for their 


ſupply. . There is a ſuperſtition among them, that it is 
unlucky to ſet up a new dovecoat: this has come from fa- 


ther to ſon, and they perſuade themſelves it would certainly 
be follow*d by death in the family. Nothing can be ſo ri- 
diculous, or ſo weak, but there never was an old woman's 
tale fo deeply rooted. 5 R 
BOOK V. PART III. 
Of Pie n. TY 
CHAP. XLII. 
Of the advantages of fh ponds, © 
| F [SH are not conſidered ſo much as they ought, by the 
ce 


hufbandman, as a part of his ſtock : but we ſhall en- 
avour to ſhew that jt is as eaſy for him to manage theſe as 
any other of the already mentioned creatures, and that the 


profits are very well worth his attention. 4 


7 


He muſt have ſome water, and he may, according to 


tuation of his farm, have a great deal, Fiſh will live in 


* 
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this, and he ma obo a reaſonable onde in all. caſes, and ö 
ia many a very one.. 

One kind of 55 will live in bn W in ano- 
ther. There are ſome ſpecies that will live in all. He who 
has water, and leaves it unoccupied, defrauds himie of a 
part of his natural advantages. 

It is not only his intereſt to put a ock of fiſh into ponds, | 
when. he has them; but it may be often worth his while to 
make ponds for this purpoſe, 

We would put the farmer in a way of making the moſt 
| from his land; and:conſider in what inſtances art may come 
in to the aſſiſtance of nature. 

We ſhall here ſhew how he may Rock the watery and how 
render that proper for fiſh, which was before unfit. And in 
what caſe it may be to his advantage to dig ponds for them. 

There may be parts of his ground, which yield little any. 
wayelſe, and which may be converted to this uſe. He ſhould 
put them to that uſe, though at ſome expence; and we ſhall 
Ey down the moſt advantageous method of doing it. Theſe 
lands are of two kinds; thoſe which are naturally watery ; 
and thoſe which lie in the bottoms between riſing grounds. 
Ibe firſt kind are to be choſe, becauſe they are fit for little 
elſe, and the ſecond, becauſe they will anſwer the watering 
of cattle, as well as the breeding of fiſh. They will be ſup» 
plied by the waters from the riſing grounds, and will _ 
a great profit, as well as great convenience. f 
We write here to the gentleman. as well as to che farmer; 

ail we may name the ſupply of the table as a great article. 5 
All that is ſaved in the expence is got: and the addition of 
good fiſh in ple 15 a conſideration of great value. The 
farmer is to conſider the demand at market; but this is a- 
- bundantly enough to anſwer his purpoſe. 

When the ground is fixed upon for making a fiſh bond, 

let the undertaker conſider, whether there be ſprings to feed 
it, or it muſt depend on the rains: this makes a different 

management neceſſary. Ponds that have ſprings will be ſafe 
from drying on an entire flat: but there ſhould be a deſcent 
to thoſe which are to ſupport themſelves by rains. 

When flags and ruſhes grow on a low piece of 3 

*tis a proof there is water near. The natural products of 
ſuch lands are of little value: let the huſbandman conſider 
the expence and profit, this way or by culture, together with 
his own occaſions for water, and the extent of the ground; 
and then determine what courſe to take. | In 


F 


* _ OF FAST N 
In thoſe grounds which lie between hills, ponds will 1 
the advantage of what is waſhed from ziſing grounds by rains. 
They will feed fiſhy water catile; ee from weir 
hottoms a rich manure. 1 
The water that runs in wet ſeaſons from hills does not go 
off pure tain: it waſhes with it the lighteſt and richeſt parts 
of the foil,” and the fineſt part of the manures the huſband- 
man has laid on his grounda. This enriches the water, and 
feeds fiſh in a fuprizing manner; and after all it is not loſt. 
ip making ponds in theſe places is the true way of Taving 
All runs into them with the water: it ſettles to their 
| Ile after a time; and is finally left there. This is the 
eccalion that ponds fituated fo as to receive the water from 
_ lands fill up ſoon, but that is no difadvantage ; on the 
it is a laſting ſource of manure. © Theſe ponds are 
1 Ju . and the mud many times over pays the ex- 
Ci Wn pence of the work. It is proper proviſion ſnhould be made 
for receiving the fiſh during the cleaving of the pond. 
The neceffity of cleaning ponds is abſolute, but ſo is the 
advantage. The time is different according to their fitu- 
Thoſe in an even ground, that are fed by ſprings, 
| nnd ge ſcoured above ones in fifteen years; but ſuch 
2 receive theſe rich waters from bills, 5 it every four 
or ve years. © 
We have da the 8 of the great * of thoſe 
creatures which are kept at little expence z this in the firſt 
e e all; Many creatures are to be kept at a little 
harge ; fiſh entail no expence upon their owner at al, for | 
thc _— provide for themſelves entirely. 
& may. be ſometimes proper to — pond wars 
are feeding, ſome things of very little price, but even 
— is not neceſſary. Thoſe of prey are to be ſupplied by 
rſt ftocking the ponds wich roach, and the like:; which are 
of ſo little worth, — they are fit for nothing elſe, and are 
ſo numerous that they may he drawn up in a net by buſhels: 
for the reſt, grains, or refuſe 1 the: like _ is _ that 
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can de given. them. ” | e 
| CHAP. XIII. 
o the making of 2 bend. 


—— make conſiderable advantage from fin 
ponds, muſt have ſeveral : ſome to receive the _ 


whit others are cleaning; * ſome for one kind, and 
others 
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others for another. If he put his fiſh of prey and biFothers | 
ether, he would find a very forry acebunt. 
Different ponds alſo are intended for different 05 5 
are for breeding, and others for feeding of the There 
ſhould'be a di inet pond for the pearch, and a ther for 


e carp and teneh; and there ſhould be one pond for earp 


to breed, and another for them to feed in. In thoſe ponds 
where carp breed, they feed poorly; and in thoſe ponds. 
where they feed well, they fearce breed at all. 

Fiſh ponds are of two kinds, ſueh as have ſharp 250 elear 
water, and ſuch as have it ſoft and thick, Their are for 
breeding g; the others for feeding. 

From what has been ſaid of the pumber: ind: variery of 
ponds, the farmer will the better conceive what is meant in 
thoſe directions we are about to give for the digging of them. 


The beſt method where the ground favours, is to have a 


row of ponds, 'with: a ſmall feeding ſpring at the upper end 
for the fupply of the whole; 4s cha . dry ſeaſons they may 
be kept up with a due quantity of water. There ſhould be 
alſo contrivances for letting off the uſeleſs or abundant water 
from them, that they may not be overflow'd. 
At the end of every pond ſhonld be a fluice :' this head 
muſt be made in the lower part of: the ground. It muſt be 
firm and ſound; and the fluice ſhould be ſo made, that the 
water may be let off freely and quickly: the great” cate i — 
er Wa te He 3 LY Son 
r making the of the pond, 2 

Rakes are to be provided. th, Stay foot —4 
ſtrait, thick, and of timber that will bear dampneſss. 

Let bim fet about his work: -by driving the ſtakes firmly 
into the ground in three rows, at four foot diſtance row: 
from row, and about three foot ſevefally in each row. Theſe 
rows muſt be carried the whole length of the pond head: and 
the firſt row muſt be driven four foot into the ground. 

This is a fufficient' preparation for the ſup ee 
where the ground is tolerably firm; but in 2 where it 


is looſe and ſandy, it is a method as ſoon as the ſtakes 


2 5 to pour in a large quantity of lime. This will 
gradually with the wet, and mixing with the ſand, will. 
— f itſelf a firm mortar, viding all about the ſtakes 
in the manner of a ſtone, * 
When the ſoil is not abſolutely ſandy, and yet is not firm, 
it is a good” way at firſt to put a layer of earth, and a layer 
of UNE, and ſo work up the foundation, 


— 
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When the ſtakes are driven, and the ground. is ſecured, | 


let the workmen begin to dig the pond. 


Let the earth be thrown among the Rakgs, and rammed 


well down, and thus laid in till they are entirely covered. 


Another parcel of ſtakes are then to be driyen in the ſame 


manner as the firſt, and in the inter ſtices between them, 


the earth that is dug is to be again laid; and ſo, if ne 


* 


* 


2 third parcel are to be driven, and filled up in the ſame 


manner with the earth that is dug out. The nature of the 
ſituation is to determine this, and the expence will be pro- 
portion'd to the making of this head in height. 
This head is not to be raiſed perpendicular, and all of a 
thickneſs; but ſloping upwards on each ſide. It muſt be 


thickeſt at the bottom, and ſmaller all the way up: and the. | 


Nant on the inſide muſt be made ſmooth and even. 
The reſt of the work is cheap and eaſy. The whole 
ſtring of ponds are to be made in this manner, and they 
will be managed afterwards with eaſe and convenience. It 
will be a great addition to the work if a fide ditch be dug, 
with fluices out of each pond to it, for the emptying them 
ſeparately. By this contrivance any one of the ponds may 
de emptied without diſturbing the others. 
The ſize of the ponds, | that muſt be proportioned to the 
nature of the ground or the quantity of fiſn. 


Ihe depth is a material article: for there are great incon- 


veniences attending the making it too deep or too ſhallow. 


One reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of- fiſh ponds in ſome places is, 


that the owners have taken them juſt as they found them. A 
clay pit, or a gravel pit, may be converted into a fiſh pond ;z 


but he would be very idle who ſhould take either for that pur- 
| poſe juſt as he finds it. 3 


The proper depth is fix foot. It may be ſomething deep» 
er, but no pond ſhould be of a leſs depth than this, at 
middling fullneſs. | 2 ee e , 


The ponds are to be ſome for breeding, and others for 


feeding of the fiſh ; the pooreſt water being for breeding, and 
that which is moſt enriched by additions, for feeding. 


Suppoſing theſe ponds to he all ſupplied by one original | 


ſpring riſing above the firſt; running through that, and 
thence into the others; the water ſpring will be clearer, 
ſharper, and purer in the firſt pond, than in thoſe others 


into which it runs through. that, and ſucceſſively through one 


; 1 . 


or more of them alſo, In ſuch a ſtring of ponds, the firſt 
will be fitteſt for bret ding, and the laſt fitteſt of all for feed- 
* FE ing; 


t 
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ing; and ſo of the reſt proportionally, thoſe will be fitteſt 
for breeding which are neareſſ che firſt, and thoſe for feeding 
which are neareſt the loweſt. There muſt be a difference in 
"the conſtruction of the ponds, according to theſe purpoſes, 
One breeding pond is enough to ſupply ſeveral for feed- 
ing: ſo that the proper method will be to keep the firſt for 
breeding, and the ſeveral others that come next after it, for 
-tbe pike, perch, and ather fiſh. of prey; and only the two 
or three laſt for feeding: theſe will receive their water en- 
riched by what it has collected in pafling through the others. 
Thbe firſt pond ſhould be the ſhalloweſt of all: and ſhould 
have ſome places particularly ſhallow, and contrived for the 
receiving the ſpawn. Its general depth may de Nee foot, 
juſt at the head it may be, for a little way, five and a half, 
or ſix foot: the head itſelf ſhould be carried down with a 
gentle deſcent into that depth, and toward the water's edge 
dottom'd with a clean gravel. The ſides ſhould alfo, in 
i "0B þ ces, go down with a gradual deſcent, and. here a 
there be extended in ſhoals; ſome of which ſhould have ſtones 
and gravel. thrqwn., over the bottom, and the others left 
naturally., Theſe ſerve for the fiſh to ſun themſelves ; and 
they lay the. ſpawn, upon them, which there receives che 
- influence of the ſun, and is aſfiſted by it in the hatching 
' Ponds that have a clean water, and a gravelly or ſandy 
bottom, are beſt for breeding; thoſe which have a ſoft or 
muddy bottom for feeding. OY: 7 oo, 
The middle e be of a ſomewhat greater 
depth than the others, that the pike, which grow large, 
may have a ſufficient ſcope of water: but it will be conve- 
nient in theſe to let the head deſcend gradually, and to have 
. ſballows. purpoſely left in ſome places, as in the breeding 
but their food the roach, and other fuch ſhould be encou- 
raged to breed alſo. This they will do on theſe ſhallows. 
. purpoſely left, and in this manner ſuch a ſupply will be rai- 
ſed, that the pike and perch will find their food, naturally 
„ 
10 Thoſe ponds intended for feeding carp, and ſuch other 
fiſh, which are to be at the lower part of the row; ſhould 
have the common depth of fix foot, in a manner through» 
out; hut it will be proper to leave here and there a little 
iſland ſtanding. in theſe and in other places to hollow away 
the banks underneath, and to plant willows, and other wa- 
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trees, that their roots may bulge out into the water. 
| theſe will ſerve to give Helter and hiding places to the 

5 Theſe contrivances are proper alſo for the middle ponds 
in which Aſh of prey are kept: in the breeding ponds they 
are leaſt needed. "Though in moderation, ſhade and ſhelter 
axe conyenient every Where. It is a wor praice-ito fink 
ſome ſmall faggots in different parts of the pond, when new 
1 | dug: they will ſerve” the urpoſe . . . lr till weeds 
[ 0 riſe.” OY 5 nir 0997 | 
1 * too many trees del platted: on the banks; chat 4020 
great deal of harm by the falling of their leaves ; and too 
many, or too large iſlands left f in "Ow r _ Kar 
FTE! room; moderation is che rule. ü | 
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| OT aa who makes ponds for piois," nfl 
form them according, to the ſeveral they are 


to anſwer. We will ſuppoſe he has eight of them in this 
ſpring, and nd has contrived the firſt for breeding of carp and 
tench, the ſecond for breeding pearch, 705 two laſt för 
feeding his carp and tench, and the four middle ones for 


| ng his pike and pear reh. 


Th four kinds of fiſh already named, are "the print 
that be is to regard. TONE: will not thrive” in ſtanding 
waters. 

„Eels are worth keep eping in ponds, but chere need not be 
ab kept on purpoſe for them. They are a fiſh of prey like 
the pike and pearch, and they may be kept in the ſame pond 

witz either, they will thrive upon * ſmall fry that are kept 
for the ſupport of the others. They will grow to a great 
ſizg in theſe pond, but they are not like the eel of the river 
for taſte. The neſt ;cels are. thoſe caught i in clear and ſhal- 
ow trout rivers. _ 

Some put their pike and pearch into the ſame ponds," W 

ining that the pearch will eſcape the jaws” of the pike. 

here there is plenty of other food pike will let the pearch 
eſcape, but when hunger calls he is not nice in diſtinctions. 

Some keep chubs, bream, flounders, and the like in 
ponds, but they anſwer no uſeful purpoſe. The price they 
will bring at market is nothing in compariſon of the others. 

A. bream is not good for any thing till very large, and it 


Lill not grow & to this under fiſteen or twenty years, and re- 
quires 
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ires deep Water. "When it is at ats perfection few know. 
— it is good; and tis not the pleaſant but the faſhiona- 
bie diſn, / that brings money. If gudgeons be kept it muſt 
de in the firſt pond, but they come to little there; they na- 
turally live in ſwift ſhallow rivers CIOs hay! loſe theie 
colour and their: flavour. {136 45% 15 

| Theſe conſiderations. x the huſband man to thefire kinds 
already named. 

Phe firſt pom is . een for Ga breadicig of "arp 
md tench, which may breed together as well as live toge · 
ther afterwards z for they will neither rt one neee | 
grown, nor devour each other's ſpawn.” | i 

Carp is the moſt proſitable fiſn, and we thall- bein with | 
conſidering them, and deliver what relates to them moiſt 
particularly. Nofiſh bears a better pride: and none ſpawns 
ſo ſrequently. When we add to this, that the carp is of quick 
f we have compriſed all that tan n in en Au 

ſh to him who keeps it for his advantage. 

Carp will breed at ſhorter intervals than any ether ifith, 
aul che young are vaſtly numerous; they require little care. 
and are ſufficiently hardy, The great caution is to Mons 
and keep up a ſuffieient number ofibreeders. 

The female carp never breeds till about eight — 
The male need not be more than five years. The purchaſer 
muſt examine their ſize and condition, before he puts them 
into his breeding pond, that he may nat be difappoitited: 
Many have condemned the nature of their pond; when the 
fault has been in the condition of the fiſn. 

The males ſhould be about one to — females; 2884 | 
not only a proper number muſt /beiput in at firſt, but 4 
watchful eye kept that they do not ee without ee 
| for the carp often dies after ſpawning 

The teneh agrees in all theſe 'eſpelts ih the: p ; and 
being put into the pond with the ſame er the ewe 
kinds will breed together. 

Into the ſecond pond are to be put the-pearch for the Fs 
purpoſe, and with the fame cautions. - They will breed 
when they are kept in the other ponds, but they are ſo ra- 
venous they eat their own offspring. And the only good 
* is to put them into thoſe wor 1 ney? the ſame tize. . 

ike will ſometimi&s breed in the ponds Where they are 
kept for feeding, but more in large rivers. Pearch will alſo 
breed in their ponds, but few of the young come to an 
thing, for both kinds feed upon their own. The * 
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filh . 4 ſize into the feeding ponds, is as neceſſary 
with reſpect of the pike as the pearch, for they will both 
devour ſuch of their on ſpecies as are ſmaller. A pearch of 
half a pound weight will ſeize one of a quarter of a pound; 
and the pike will lay hold of ſuch as are very nearly as large 
as himſelf; he will prey upon any thong * * n ren 
his Wand- 5 
Theſe are reaſons why fiſh of prey that: are put into; ponds 
to feed; ſhould be —_ of a ſize: and there is ſome cauſe, 
for obſerving the ſame rule with the others, for though:they 


will not eat the ſmaller, they will ſtarve them, - - 


The beſt way of matching the ſize of the fiſh is by: ſup- 
plying the feeding ponds from the breeding: for thoſe that 
are of the ſame breed, muſt be equal in bigneſs, and being 
put into the ſame vos and having the ſame food, they 
will keep up that * ality. Pike are generally purchaſed, 

and the care ſhould be to buy them nearly of a ſize, other- 
wiſe the number will decreaſe continually; When pearch 
are bought, the ſame caution is to be obſerved; | As to cels, 
they need not be ſo carefully pick'd, for they are defended. 

from the other deyourers by their place of habitation z. and 
though they ſeize upon any other fiſh they can get My they 
do not prey on one another. 

The farmers muſt not ſuffer his geeſe or Sacks, with their 
young brood, to come upon his pike ponds; for that vora- 
_ cious fiſh will ſeize the young, While they are in een, 


as readily as he would a roach or a gudg eon. 


- When the ponds are ſtock d, the owner ſhould takes * | 
that herons do not get a habit of coming there, and he muſt 
be particularly guarded againſt otters, if there be any in the 
neighbourhood. Theſe are the enemies of his feeding ponds; 
and there is one little regarded, but very deſtructive in thoſe 
for breeding, this is the ſtittleback. As contemptible an 
enemy as this may ſeem, none is ſo deſtructive of the ſpawn 
and the young brood; and none fo difficult to be conquer'd. 
I have known many ponds that would have been excellent 
for breeding, ſpoiled by this little creature. The empty- 
ing them is hardly a ſecurity ; for theſe ſmall fiſh will. live 


in the leaſt quantity of water that remains in any accidental 


hollow, and they breed ſo quick, and in ſuel numbers, 
that they ſoon. are in a condition to renew their miſchief. 
They lodge under the tones where the carp ſpawn.. They 
devour the ſpawn wherever they find it, and what eſcapes 
and batches into life, becomes their prey in that condi- 

buon, 
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tion, for they are eternally catching the young fiſhes... 
There has been ſuppoſed a great myſtery in breeding 


| ponds; ſome will and ſome will not do for that purpoſe, 


and it is ſaid there is no knowing but from tryal. We have 
named the wrong age of the fiſh, for one reaſon of failing ; 


another is this deſtructive creature; and a third may be the 
ill conſtructing of the pond. Let theſe three articles be 


managed rightly, and the utidertaker will ſeldom fail. 

The numbers kept in the feeding ponds, muſt be propor- 
tioned to their extent, and to their richrieſs. A good feed- 
ing potid, of an acre, will every year ſupport two hundred 
carps, of three years old. If they be put in younger the 
number is to be encreaſed in proportion, the ſame pond will 
as well feed three hundred carp of two years old, or four 
hundred of one year old. If the pond be leſs rich; the num- 


ber muſt be ſmaller, and if of the richeſt kind of all, it may 


be ſomewhat encreaſed. : 
Tench may be put in after the ſame manner: it is a good 
method to put in one third part of the number tench. 
The nature of the pond as to its ſuitirig one of the other 
kind, depends on the ſoil. The carp loves a loamy bottom, 


and the tench a muddy one. The carp loves a new pond, 
and the tenth an old one. The carp is found to thrive beſt 
Where there are a great many weeds, and good ſhelter, and 


where there grows long graſs abut the edges of the water : 
the tench loves a deep pond, with a warm ow#zy ſoil and 
hollow banks; and delights in the cluſters of flaggs that often 
run into the watet to a good diſtance from the ſhore. 

From this the owner will conduct himſelf according to the 
particular nature and condition of his porids. If they be 
nearly alike, let him put tench and carp together into each, 


and proportion them according to the nature of the pond, 


adding to or diminiſhing the number of the tench, as it ap- 
pears to be more or leſs ſuited to them. If one of the 
zonds be well ſuited to carp, and the other to tench, let 
bim put all his carp into the one, and all his tench into the 
other. | | 

Tho! tench and carp be freſh water fiſh, they will thrive 
where it is a little brackiſh. This is of great conſequence 


to farmers ſituated toward the ſea. They often have grounds 


of no great uſe where fiſh ponds may be dug and ſupplied, 
but that the water will not be perfectly freſh: they need 
not for this reaſon be diſheartened from breeding carp and 


tench: they will ſucceed as well there as in the moſt perfect 
"2 Ob» dv 1 freſh 
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freſh ponds, . Where the water is too ſalt, they do not taſte 


ſo well as in the freſh water feeding; but where it is only 
a little brackiſh, they thrive better; ; and the difference 1s 
not perceived. 


CHAP. NLV. 


"0 F feeding, preſerving, and taking hh out of ponds... 


Pe fiſh being put into the ponds are to be provided 
| with food, preſerved from injuries, and at proper ſea- 
ſons taken out for the market. | 

As to feeding, that requires little care or charge. The 
Pike and pearch are to be furniſhed with a quantity of roach, 


dace, gudgeons, and the like, the common: draught of every 


little river ; but he. muſt have his eye upon them, that if 
they do not breed, he muſt at times throw in a freſh ſupply. 
As to the carp and tench ponds, they in a great meaſure 
ſupply the fiſh themſelves by the richneſs of their water, and 
by the inſeQs* and ſmall animals that breed in them: but 
if at times he throws in grains, blood, and the offal of 
chickens, their guts and the like, the fiſh will feed the faſter. 
'The ſame may be thrown into the breeding ponds; the 
grains into the carp and tench ponds, and the offal into 


the pearch. 


This is all that is required on the article of feeding. Care 


muſt be taken to keep off thieves, eſpecially near great 


towns, where there is a ready market : the keeping a good 
watch, and the ſinking things in the ponds in a proper man- 
ner to prevent the drawing of them, are the great ſecu rity. 

_ There is another accident to be named by which numbers 
of fiſh are often deſtroyed, that is the froſt. 

When water is altogether covered with ice, the fiſh lan- 


guiſh, and if this continue a long time many die. Many 


break the ice, and this always has a good effect. The da- 
mage done by froſt is much greater in foul ponds than in 
clean. For this reaſon the ponds ſhould be frequently clean- 


ed, which is an article of advantage to the farmer rather 


than expence, becauſe of the value of their mud. When 


they are kept clean, the froſt will have leſs effect upon the 


fiſh; and to prevent the damage entirely, there ſhould be 
2 few pipes laid into the water in different places, with their 
ends above its ſurface. Let the froſt be ever ſo ſevere, theſe 
will always keep a communication with the air, "IN 
ome 
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Some lay i in ſtraw, but its effect is not ſo certain: that 


of a few pipes is obvious, and cannot fail, 
1 frequent cleaning of ponds, is alſo ſerviceable to the 


For the taking the fiſh out of the ponds, there require a 
few inſtructions. 

In the common way with nets, a great deal of miſchief 
is done by ſervants, hurting thoſe which are to be thrawn 
in again, by blows; and keeping them too long out of the 
water: and in the other way of draining, a great diſturbance 
is made by letting the water of one pond into another. AST 
gainſt this we have propoſed a method, by a ditch cut along 

8 17 9 ſide of the ponds, which every one who deals largely in 

fiſh will find vaſtly worth his while to practiſe. 

Once in three years every pond ſhould be drained, ang 

the fiſh taken out and ſorted, removing the larger an 

ſmaller than ordinary, to keep up that equality, which we 

| have ſhewn to be ſo eſſential an article i in the management 
of every kind. 

The breeding ponds are to be drained as well as the o- 
thers; and from them are to be taken the young fiſh of pro- 
per ſize for the ſupply of the feeding ponds, in anſwer to 
the quantity that have been taken out. And when this is 
done, the remainder are not to be thrown into the breeding 
pond again, for they will ſtarve the breeders: they muſt be 
put ſomewhere to take their chance, if they be not wanted 
on any particular occaſion. 

Great care muſt be taken not to hurt the breeders, either 
by violence, or by keeping them too long out of the water; 
and if the due numbers be found deficient, they muſt be 
ſupplied with thoſe of a proper age and condition. ? 

Thus the whole ſtring of ponds will be kept in order, and 
yield great advantage: there will be a conſtant ſupply from 
the one to the other; and the fiſh will anſwer as regularly 
the farmer's expectations, as any part of his ſtock, 

When any fiſh are taken out for ſale, the maſter's eye 
ſhould be over the draught: it will keep in his mind the 
condition of the ſtock, and he will ſee that no hurt is done 
to ſuch as are to be put in again. 

If the farmer have convenience of digging a pond where it 
will have a marley bottom, he. may be ſure of feeding carp 
to very great advantage. If he have opportunity of making 
a pond where it ſhall receive the waſhings of ſinks, or the 
foulneſs of great houſes, or _ large towns, he i” be 

w 2 ks 
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ſure in the ſame manner both carp and tench will fatten in a 
ſurprizing manner. If he can make a pond at the head of a 
chalky ſpring, he may feed trout in it, and this is the onl 
pond that can at all ſuit that fiſh ; but even here they will 
not ſucceed as in rivers. If the pond be dug in a bed of 
clay, or if he clay it to make it hold water, and it be found 
too cold for the better fiſh, he may breed flounders in it. 
They will take care of themſelves, and will grow to a great 
fize; they thrive in ſuch ponds better than in rivers, but 
their taſte is not ſo fine. | 8 
When ponds are made in boggy places, where carts can- 
not well come to get away the mud, the beſt method is to 
dig them long and narrow, like ditches, that the workmen 
may be able to throw out the mud on either fide at a fin- 
gle toſs. | | 3 | 
The pike grows faſt, and is well worth keeping in feed- 
ing ponds : thoſe of ſix inches long may be had for a ſmall 
price near large rivers, and if put into ponds with plenty of 
food, they will grow to fourteen inches the firſt year, and 
the next to two or three and twenty. To fatten them they 
mould have eels chopped to pieces: our will devour theſe 
greedily. When pike grows to a good ſize, it bears a large 
price, but the conſtant and marketable fiſh is the carp. 
On this the perſon who intends to make advantage of fiſh 
ponds, ſhould principally rely: none require ſo little trou- 
ble, or is liable to fo few accidents. ok SOLO 
None is ſo ſafe, from the common accidents as the carp. 
It will endure froſt better than any ; it is ſo ſhy, that it pre- 
ſerves itſelf from common enemies. No fiſh is more difficult 
to be taken out by the common methods of ſtealing, They 
will not readily bite at the hook when grown to a fize, in 
rich ponds ; and even the caſting net rarely ſurprizes them. 
They plunge to the bottom upon the firſt notice of any di- 
ſturbance in the water, and ſtrike their heads into the mud! 
'The net draws over their tails, without laying hold of 
them. | | | a 
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BOOK v. PART IV. 
Of Bees. 
0 <> Ss A en 
O, bees, their nature and produtts, 


7, HE bee is kept with little expence, and leſs trouble ; 


and it yields him two commodities that are always 
marketable, wax and honey. 92 2 
| Volumes have been written on this inſe& before its na- 
ture was well underſtood, and volumes therefore might be 
added: for with the more perfect knowledge of its nature, 
we have arrived at the diſcovery of many of its qualities : 
but we do not here expatiate for the ſake of idle curioſity. 


It is the intereſt of the huſbandman to keep bees, for they 


will bring profit, and naturally fall in the way of his pro- 


feſſion; this we recommend to him: and that he may do 


it in the moſt advantageous manner, we ſhall lay down the 
beſt rules for that purpoſe. As we have endeavoured hi- 
therto to ex plain every article of his buſineſs, that he might 
always know what he ought to do, and why he was to do 
it; we ſhall lay before him here in a few plain words, an 
account of this creature, ſo far as he needs to know it, 
with the nature of thoſe products which it offers to his 
ſervice. | E nh | 5 
fleſh of animals, and pretended to lay down methods of pro- 
euring them: but all this is known to be an error. Virgil 
adviſes killing bull calf, and expoſing its fleſh in a particular 
manner for the breeding of bees: but there is no more truth 
in this than in Sir Kenelm Digby's receipt to make crawfiſh. 


All creatures are produced from the eggs or embryo's of 


their parents, and they can be produced in no other manner. 

In inſects, all ſuch as have no wings, are produced from 
the eggs of their parents, in their own forms, but all thoſe 
which have wings undergo a kind of change. Theſe are 
hatch'd from the eggs of their winged parents, in-form of 
caterpillars, worms, or maggots. Thus they live a certain 
time, and then fall into a ſtate of reſt, - covering themſelves 
with a web of their own making; or ſhrinking into their 
ſkins which harden for that purpoſe : and after they have 


lain a certain time thus, they break forth in the winged form 


like their parents. i 
4 This 


The antients ſuppoſed bees praduced from the corrupted | 
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This has been ſuppoſed more wonderful than it is; the 
vulgar have thought that it was a change of one creature 
into another; and the learned adopted the folly, under the 
hard word metamorphoſis. But the truth is, the butterfly 
is in the caterpillat, and only takes that time to grow to its 
due per fection. 

The bee being of the winged kind, muſt have its origin 
in the ſame-manner. When the abinds are made, a female 
parent lays an egg in every cell; the eggs hatch into a white 
maggot; and after theſe have lived their time, they fall 
into a ſtate of reſt within the cell, and in due ſeaſon the 
bee burſts forth, and takes its flight. | 

Bees are of three kinds: in the — of animals 
there is a male and female ſex, and no other difference; 
but among ns; there are malen, females, and others of 
no ſex. 

Theſe laſt are the greater bene and go through all the 
drudgery. The males are but a moderate proportion, and 
when they have performed their office in impregnating the 
females, they are driven out of the hives to periſh. The 
females are very few, but each lays a vaſt number of eggs. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from the others by their ſize and 
ſhape, and have been called by the names of kings and 
. queens of the ſwarm. 

Wax and honey are extralied from the Sowa of plants. 
The wax is ſomewhat altered by the creature to bring it to 
that ſtate, but the honey they find in its own form. 

In the flowers of Pate there ftand up certain ſlender 
threads, with little lumps upon their Aw Theſe are in 
ſome more, in others fewer, and upon the number of them 
is founded the preſent faſhionable method of botany. Theſe 
knobs in the centre of flowers, contain a fine duſt,” which 
ſerves to impregnate the ſeeds of the plant: but as nature 
frequently. provides for many purpoſes in the ſame thing, 

this powder-is formed in a greater quantity than it is wanted 
for the ſervice of the herb, and aſſiſts the bee for its combs, 
in which to depoſit the honey and its young; furniſhing the 
materials of which wax is fabricated by the creature. | 

Toward the bottoms of ſome flowers, and at the bot 
toms of others, there are alſo certain cells, or lodgments 
of different kinds, in the which is held a ſweet juice: this 
is honey. The bee takes it out, and ** nothing more to 
do than to carry it to its cells. 

This is the origin of wax and honey. The bee feeds up- 

on 


1 
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on the duſt in theſe lumps in the centre of flowers, and af- 


terwards diſgorges it for the ſervice of the hive. It atfords 
ſome nouriſhment to the little body of the inſect, and after 


that is carried off, and the reſidue has undetgone the ope- 


ration of the omen it is wax. With this the combs are 
formed of that beautiful and uſeful figure, and in the cells 
of theſe is depoſited the ſweet juice, which they collect front 


the bottoms of flowers, and which, without an afliſtance. 


from them, is honey. 


Thus much it is fit the eaten noi for the reſt 


it is matter of curioſity, and a great deal might be ſaid very 
les but very aſelely _ 1 to > hin. on the Ae 
) $2614 


e 
Of hives, and the manner of Placing them. 1 
E bee joins its fellows, which collect together into 
a ſwarm, and make of the wax they prepare from the 


daft of; flowers, their combs. In em they depoſit _ 
W 


but i in order to make the moſt of their products, men have 
contrived places of reception for their combs, into which 


2 tempt the bees to come. Theſe are hives, which in 


erent places, and at various times, have been contrived 
of ſeveral forms and materials: but the uſeful kind at pre- 
ſent are made of twiſted ſtraw, and none are better. A 
great many ſorts have been deviſed for pleaſure, and the 


curioſity of ſeeing the bees work; but for uſe none anſwers 


better than this, nor is wy other worth the huſbandman' $ 
ard. 


There have bomn contrivances to ſave bees when the 


boney i is taken; but theſe are not neceſſary. A proper ma- 
nagement with the common hives, placing one over another 
for the reception of the creatures, will anſwer all the ſame 
pages. To 

Straw hives are ; often made too high for their width, 
The beſt ſize is ſuch as would hold fix gallons, they ſhould 
be made a little more ſquat than the common practice. 

There ſhould be ſome of a ſmaller ſize for receiving the 
little ſwarms ; and a few larger, that they may be in readi- 
neſs for an extraordinary large one. 


q + The hives muſt be trimmed ſmooth and even, and the 
„14 ſpleets 


They naturally place theſe Fn Tee in the hollow of a Gen, 
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ſpleets are to be then put in, three or four defcending from 


the top to near the edge, a couple of others to ſupport the 
opening or door, and two more behind: theſe laſt are to 


de thruſt firmly into the ſubſtance of the hive, to kee it 


from ſinking when full. 


The next care is finding a fit place for ſetting: TER the 
bee is tender, and the whole work will proce the better, 
for a little care in the ſetting out. 

Let the place be choſen not far from the houſs; and de- 
fended from winds every way by proper hedges ;- but theſe 
ſhould not keep out the ſun; for the bee requires warmth, 
as well as ſtillneſs. The ſpot muſt be well defended againſt 
cattle, the beſt ſituation is when the houſe ſtands to the 


north, and the opening is to the ſouth. There ſhould be 


alſo ſome trees pretty near to receive the bees at the times 


of their ſwarming. 


Let there be ſet a parcel of ſtools * the hives : the uſual 


method is to ſet ſeveral together on a bench; but it is not ſo 


well. It occaſions confuſion among the bees, who miſtake 


one hive for another, and in winter they will quarrel, and do 


one another a great deal of miſchief. | 
The ſtools ſhould be only of wood, for thoſe covered with 

ſtone are too hot in ſummer, and toq cold in winter. They 

ſhould be raiſed about a foot, or a little more from the 


ground, and placed a little ſlanting, that the water may 


run off. On the top they ſhould be about an inch broader 
than the bottom of the hive; and in front juſt before its 
door, they ſhould have an extent of the bigneſs af ones 


band for the bees to ſettle upon when they come homę 


loaded. Theſe ſtools ſhould be ſet in a row from weſt to 
eaſt, and they ſhould face the ſouth, a little inclining to the 
weſt, that the body of the hive may break the eaſt wind 
from the door. | 

They may be incloſed i in a little boarded building, ſingly, 
or ſeveral of them together; with a tiled covering to keep 
off wet, and doors to ſhut or bpen according to the ſeverity 
or mildneſs of the ſeaſon. 

This is not of abſolute neceſſity, for people keep bees to 
great advantage without ſuch trouble; but the expence is 
little; and thoſe things which will of themſe}ves ſucceed 
yery well, yet often bring larger profits in proportion to the 
care beſtowed upon them. The two greateſt hurts to bees 
are cold and wet; ; and the latter is the preaters | 1 
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In winter bees are moſt liable to injuries; but theſe t 
in a great meaſure eſcape if their hives be well made, and 
well defended. A building about the hives darkens as well 
as ſhelters them; and this in winter is of great ſervice, for 
it prevents their going out at every time when the ſun hap- 
pens to ſhine : this they otherwiſe are. too apt ta do, and 

are often killed by the cold while abroad. 

For this reaſon the greateſt number of bees periſh i in the 
mildeſt winters. They keep within the hives in very ſe- 
vere 1 and arg ſafe, whereas they goout in mild days 

and peri , 

| When bees are kept duſky and ſheltered 4 winter, 
the doors are to be thrown open early in ſpring, to promote 
their induſtry and their breeding, 

At the time of ſwarming, the hives are to he rub'd with 
thyme, hyſſop, or bean tops, and it is a good method to 
rub a little honey on the inſide. 

The hives are to be plaiftered down to the ſtools with cow 
dung, ſand, and a little lime, this muſt be carried round 
the edges to keep all cloſe, and fence out the wind; and in 
the winter the door of the hive ſhould be ſtopped with a 
ſmall piece of board that has two or three notches in it to 
let the bees through, and not large enough to lex in any 


thing that would hurt them. 
CHAT. XLII. 
Of the ſwarming of bees. 


HEN bees encreaſe, they naturally ſwarm. The 
time of thjs is the beginning of ſummer ; and it is 

+ Ciba at which the owner is to watch them with a par- 

13 care. The encreaſe of his ſtock and his profit de- 
pends principally upon his management at this juncture. 

The fullneſs of the hive is the reaſon of their ſwarming. 
They ſometimes: get a way of lying out of the hive, under 
the ſtool or behind; and in this caſe, not perceiving the 
hive to be full, they will not ſwarm. 

The (warming depends on many accidents, and. none 
more affect it than the weather. In a mild ſpring they ſwarm 
early: in a cald and backward ſeaſon they do not. ſwarm 
well; and what they do is later, 

Toward the middle of May, the owner is to watch the 
hives, When the drones ate thrown out early, it is a ſign 
the hive is full ; * when the bees after thiy are date in 

erg 
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_ cluſters about the door, and often lie out; and when there 
is ſome moiſture about the foot of the hive, at times, and 


wy hover in great numbers together round the door, it is 
of ſwarming.” When there happens a warm gleam 
— after a flight ſhower in the middle of a calm day, 


: = may be expected to riſe ; and if juſt after this they be 


ſeen hanging in cluſters about the door of the hive, it is to 
bs! immediately expect. 

I che weather prove ſtormy when the hom are 1 to 
farm, it will prevent them; and if this happen from time 
to time, they will put it off entirely, and the opportunity 


will be loft for that ſeaſon. Sometimes in extreamly hot and 
dry weather, they will lie ſo continually out, and ſo many 


of them together, that not perceiving'the fullneſs of the hive, 
that alſo will prevent them from fwarming. _ 
©. As their own ſenſe of the fullneſs of the hive is the great 
reaſon, the owner ſhould force them in to it, in good 
farming weather. He ſhould alſo ſhade and cool the hive 
at theſe times, if the weather be very het. If thoſe which 
hang about the ſtool be gently moved off with a bruſh, it 
will cauſe them to riſe, and the noiſe of ſeveral of them 
flying up together, will ſometimes call out the others, and 
make them ſwarm. © 91 
When bees lie out in great munbehe up the hive, and 
let them all in, and then faſten down the ſides with cow 
dung and ſand, leaving only the door open. This will make 
them perceive the fullneſs, and they will be led to ſwarm. 
The good women have many idle cuſtoms for 3 


| does ſwarm :- but theſe are founded upon reaſon. 


One ſwarm not ſufficiently unloading the hive; at eight 
or ten days diſtance, there will be another ready. © Theſe 
are what they call-after-ſwarms, and the owners know of 
their coming out by the noiſe. They call one another with 
atharp and ſhrill note, and preſently riſe in numbers. 

"When the firſt ſwarm happens to be broken, the ſecond 
will ſometimes come the next day, and after this there will 
come a third, and ſometimes a fourth: but all this happens 
within fourteen or fifteen days. 

The country people are * * bees, but we 
wiſh to break through thoſe idle cuſtoms. As ſoon as the 


ſwarm is riſen, they ring upon a kettle or pan; they ima- 
gine this brings them down, but nothing is more contrary 


eo reaſon. ir ſwarming is an operation in the courſe of 


» * nature, and they _—_ be left quiet while they are 


about 
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about it: all noiſe diſturbs them; if thete be danger of their 
wandering, a little duſt is to be throwyn among ben _ 
it never fails to quiet and bring them dow. 
The beating upon kettles' was invented as a 154 
the neighbours, that ſuch a one's ſwarm was up; did 
not know that it was of ill conſequence, and they have 5 
followed in it by thoſe who bave imagined it to be wſeful. 
Sometimes a new ſwarm of bees will eaſt another the 
ſame year; of this the huſpandman cannot be ſoon aware, 
but he is to watch as ſoon as he ſees the firſt ſigns of it, ani 
follow them in all reſpects as the former ſwarms. 
When the ſwarm parts, he is to act according to 8 
Rune at which the two bodies ſettle. 
If they be within fight, the beſt way is to diſturb the leffer 
cluſter, and they will riſe and go to the greater: if they be 
out of 8 792 . muſt be hived ſeparately. | 


CHAP. XLIX. wo = 
Of the hiving of bees. | = R508 


HE hives being ready, he is to get the bees i into that 

in the following manner, They ſoon cluſter de 

and when they are clung one to another, and well ertled, 
the are to be got into the hive. 4 

Leserin to the bigneſs of the ſwarm he is to chuſe 2 
larger or ſmaller hive. The bees will bear ſome diſturbance 
without reſentment, but they muſt not be too far ruffled 

when they are angry their ſting is a ſevere Weapon. It 
may always happen that ſome may be provoked in this great 
article of diving, and for that reaſon the perſon who under- 
takes it ſhould be prepared againſt the danger. Let him have 
a net wove, with the Wien ſo ſmall that the bee cannot 
get through them, and large enou A: be put on over his 
hat, and fall down upon his ſhoulders. His face and neck 

will be thus perfectly defended, bak 1 he will be able to ſee 
what he is doing: let him put on a thick pair of woollen 
ſtockings, and loves of the ſame ſtuff, drawn pretty high 
upon his arm. Then let him po to work ſedately and 
ly, for any haſty motion diſturbs 3 and angers the bees. 

Let a cloth be ſpread upon the ground near where the 
bees are ſettled, and the hive laid upon it. Their com- 1 
mon place of alighting i is the bough of a tree, and if this | It 
be a ſmall one let the huſbandman gently cut it off; let him 3k 
take it down — and lay it upon the cloth, and 3 0 


the hive over it. This is the moſt familiar way, and none 
ſucceeds ſo well. When the bees have ſettled upon a larger 
bough, or otherwiſe diſpoſed themſelves, ſo that this me- 
thod cannot be taken, the huſbandman is to ſhake'them off 
into the hive, and then to ſet it upon the cloth ſpread for 
that purpoſe. If they light. near the ground, the beſt way 
is to draw the cloth under them, and them ſhaking them 
off, to cover them with the hive. When any number ga- 
ther at ſome diſtance from the hive, he is to move them 
gently toward it with a bruſh; and if they take to any o- 
ther place, he is to wipe them off with the bruſh, and rub 
the place with wormwood ; finally, the ſwarm is to be ſet 
as near as can be to the lighting place, and all left to be 


et. 15 
Sometimes the ſwarms come late, and are ſmall; ſo that 
the beſt of them not ſufficient to fill the leaſt hive, the huſ- 
bandman is then to put two or three of them together in 
one hive; for other wiſe they will be poor, and liable to 
accidents, and will rarely come to any thing. If two or 
three follow one another, though not on the ſame day, 
let him take them one after another into the ſame hive, and 
by thus joining them, and forming a tolerable hody, they 
will become induſtrious and defend themſelves, which ſingly 
they would not do. 1 13 | 
The method of joining them is this. Near the ſtool 
ſpread a cloth upon the ground in a calm evening, when it 
grows dark; then ſet two ſupporters for the hive, and 
knock down the hive out of which the bees are intended to 
be removed. Lift it up, and clap it between the hands, 
to get out the bees that ſtick to its ſides: then lay it down 
on one fide by the bees: and over them ſet the ſwarm to 
which they are to be added, placing their hive upon the 
| ſupporters. They will naturally riſe into the hive, where they 
will join the bees that are in it; and if any remain about 
the empty one, it is only diſturbing them, and they will 
follow the reſt, In this manner another ſwarm may be 
added to them, and one hive may be thus well filled with 
thoſe which would have ſucceeded very badly in two or 
three. When the bees are all got in, let the empty hive be 
taken away, and the full one placed upon a ſtool that night, 
or early the next morning. 5 | 2 
There is another eaſy method of uniting two ſwarms, or 
more, which is this. Let the hive into which a ſmall 
{warm has been taken, be turned bottom upwards, ang 
u | TE in 
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in that manner fixed to the bottom of the other hive with 
its ſwarm, faſtening up the joining of the two. The bees 
of that which is undermoſt will fly up into the other, and 
then the lower one may be taken away. In this manner 
a ſecond or third ſmall ſwarm may be added to the firſt, 
till it be encreaſed to a proper quantity. But this muſt, be 
done before the bees have begun to make combs ; for when 
they have once ſet to their work they are unwilling to 
uit it. ” 

4 As ſoon as they are ſettled in the hive they get to work, 
and in a very few days form large and compleat combs. 

When an old ſtock of bees are to be removed, a proper 


ſeaſon, and a proper day are to be choſen for that purpoſe. _ 


The beginning of October is the beſt time, but it may be 
done in February. Fair and ſtill weather ſhould be cho- 
ſen for it; and an evening is the beſt time, when the bees 
are quiet. : | | | 


CHAT LL 
| Of the preſerving of bees. 


7 EES, for the greateſt part of the year, provide for 
D ) themſelves; but in hard ſeaſons they ſhould be aſſiſted. 
hey will repay the owner's trouble with intereſt. 
One article that makes this the leſs expenſive is, that 
the number of bees at the time when this is wanted, is not 


nearly equal to what it is at other ſeaſons of the year. *Tis 


only in winter they require aſſiſtance, and they are by that 
time greatly decreaſed by deaths, ſince their ſwarming. 
A great many die in autumn, and many more as the weather 
gros ſevere. 3 
It is often proper to feed them alſo in ſpring. When 
the ſtock of honey is ſmall at this ſeaſon, nothing is better 


worth while than to feed them, and the beſt way is by con- 


veying the food in a cane, or little trough, into the hive. 
The beſt food is a mixture of honey with ſweet wort, or 
new beer, and a little bay ſalt: this gives them the needful 
ſupply of nonriſhment, and makes them healthy and vigo- 
rous. Some give bread ſopped in ale, and they will eat it 


greedily : but the honey is the beſt, becauſe it is the moſt 


natural food, | 
The ſeaſon of ſpring feeding is in March. They begin 


then to breed, and if they have had a bad ſeaſon, and want 


food, they will not attend as they ought, to the Rong 
285 e their 
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their young, which is the moſt important of all conſide- 
rations to him who wants to increaſe his ſtock. 

Bees that want food in the winter often do not deſerve i its 
Bur theſe always repay the trouble largely. 

We have ſhewn what methods are to be uſed for the keep- 

bees alive at all times, and making the moſt of their 

Ing ſwarms; but we are yet to remind our farmer of 

guarding them againſt ſuch things as. are offenſive ; 3 and 
preſerving them from what would deſtroy them. 

All noiſe and diſturbance are to be as much as poſſible 
kept from them. Cue ſhould be kept away by good fen- 
ces, and the place of ſetting - them ſhould be far from 
publick roads. | 

Stngak is very defirugve of them, eſpecially that which 
riſes from the burning any thing upon the ground: this is 
eaſily driven by the leaſt wind juſt upon them, being on 
their level. Al bad ſmells alſo 4 them barm „ and render 
their habitation diſagreeable. 

They muſt not be expoſed to their enemies, field mice 
will deſtroy them, and birds of nl kinds will devour 
them. 

In years wherein waſps and hornets are numerous, they 
ah. * miſchief, entering the hives, and plundering 

the honey: to guard againſt theſe, ſet. vials of 
"on Tug eyder near the hive, nothing tempts the hornet 
and the waſp ſo much. 
Bees are often very troubleſome, and deſtructive to one 
another, by fighting. To ſtop this, cloſe up the hive : but 
if matters be too far gone to admit this remedy, the ſprink- 
ling a ketle duſt among them anſwers the purpoſe. | 


AL AE. LE. 
Of taking the honey . war. 


IHE huſbandman keeps bees for honey * their Wax, 
p And we now come to making his advantage of thoſe 
products. 

Of wax they make their combs, and in the cells of. thoſe 
combs they lay their honey. The wax not being eaten 
would remain uninjured in the hive during winter; but 
this is not the caſe with the honey. It is the ſtore they lay 

up in ſummer for that ſeaſon; and the way of obtaining it 
in e eee 540 find the time When a ae 
are. 
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All ſummer they are collecting honey: in Auguſt the 
| combb are fulleſt z and from that time the bees often eat 

more than they get. The end of Auguſt is (therefore the | 

yu r ſeaſon for taking out the honey. 
he old way is to kill the bees, and uke their 1 
at this ſeaſon: but many methods have been invented for 
ſaving them. There is not any great purpoſe anſwered*by 
preſerving them when their food is taken away, unleſs mere 
care and trouble be taken about them, than the farmer can 
beſtow: we ſhall adviſe him to follow the old method, and 
deſtroy the ſwarm when he has taken their ſtores. "This of 
practice is not ſo cruel as it appears, for the life of the bee 

is very ſhort naturally ; and with the beſt management 

paſs but an uncomfortable winter after they are robbed of 

their proviſion. —_ 

At the end of Auguſt let the huſbandman conſider! what | 

be will keep, and what he will kill. He is to be directed 

by the age of the ſwarms : the beſt to keep being thoſe of 

one or two years ſtanding ;- or thoſe of three or four years, 

which, by reaſon of their not ſwarming the laſt ſummer - 

are full of bees, and are the moſt likely'to be'good. The 
ſwarms of three or four years old which have caſt hives are to 

be killed, becauſe they are not like to continue; and 

ſwarms that are not worth feeding; and all light ſtocks, and 

ſuch as do not carry out their filth, or drive away the drones 

in good time. Theſe are the principal rules he ſhould take 

for killing all ſuch as are three years old or upwards, that 

have miſled ſwarming the two preceeding years, and ſuch aß 

are weak and eaſily plundered. He is not to omit a large 

ſtore, whatever be the condition of the hive: if he perceive 

any to be very full, as they will ſometimes in good years be 
don to the bottom, he muſt take theſe: they never can be 

better, and often one ſuch hive is worth three; r 

When theſe hives are marked, let a hole be bg in the. 
ground nine inches deep, and nearly of the bigneſs of the 
bottom of the hive, and let the fine mould be piled up round 

the brim. T'wo hours before ſun ſet, take a brimſtone match 

as long and thick as a large ſkewer, fix itin the ſlit of a ſmall 

cleft ſtick, with a ſharp point. Stick this in the ground at 

the bottom of the hole, ſo that the top of. the match may 

come within an inch of the level of the rim: if one be not 
thought ſufficient, another may be added, prepared in the 
ſame manner. Let the top of each match be lighted, and 

then ſet the hive over the hole, Draw the fine mould * oy 


* 
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the edges to keep in the ſmoak, and thus let it ſtand a quar- 
ter of an hour. In that time the bees will be all dead. 
The hive is then to be taken into the houſe, and the 
combs are to be carefully ſeparated, taking them out one 
by one. The dead bees are to be bruſhed off with a feather, 
and the combs are to be broke each into three pieces. 
A good deal of honey will flow naturally out of theſe, and 
this is to be kept by itſelf. It is called virgin honey: but 
the ſame name is given to the firſt honey of any ſwarm. 
Let this be put into a pot, and ſet by two or three days. In 
that time if there be any wax or other foulneſs among it, that 
will work to the top in a kind of ſkum, and is to be 
taken off. Ee ar dt od 1 
When the combs will run no longer they are to be preſſed, 
and this way they afford a large quantity of what is called 
common honey. After they have been thus preſſed, they 
are to be waſhed, and when all the ſweetneſs is out of them; 
they are to be worked for wax. The liquor in which they 
are waſhed, aud the coarſer part of the honey, are uſually 
made into mead. 6 RR 
The combs are to be ſet over the fire in a large kettle of 
water, and boiled, ſtirring it continually about to prevent 
burning. When the wax is well melted, pour all into a 
ſtrainer, and immediately put it into a preſs, ſetting a veſ- 
ſel of cold water under it ; into this let the wax fall; and 
Tet the preſſing be continued as long as any can be forc'd out. 
When all is got that will come, let it be taken out of 
the water, and moulded and worked up into, balls in the 
hand; and after this let theſe balls be broken to pieces, and 
ſet over a gentle fire to melt. Let the wax be ſkimmed as 
the froth riſes, and then let it be ſtrained ſlowly through a 
canvas bag, and received in an earthen pan, or other 
mould, which is to be firſt rub'd over with honey. 
This is to be ſet to cool very gently in a warm room, and 
when thoroughly cold, and taken out, the bottom 1s to be 
pared off, and it is ready to be ſold, 7 


End of the FIFTH Book. 
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Of ANG} 1 1 bilſbandry, and the manner to un- 
 dertake them. 3 


* 


buſi neſs : a ſubject of the utmoſt importatice to the 
publick, as well as to hs private conſideration; and tho” 
the molt continually practiſed, the leaff underſfodd of all. 


We have erideavoured to acquaint the huſbandman with 


the reaſons of his ſeveral practice, and fall more particu- 
larly than any other occaſion, attempt it here; becauſe 
there, is no part in which improvements are more wanted, 
nor any in which they may ſo eaſily be made. 


There i is but one way of rationally ſetting about theſe ; "i 


this is by ünderſtanding as well as obſerving the practice of 
9 and applying what may be diſcovered from ſuch' 

rea {onable e x perience, to farther parts of the ſubject. 
It is by ho method we ſhall endeavour to einge the 

Tce of the farmer on the preſent head; that he 


may know in what manner to undertake what udn and 


the Experience of others as wotat him to be practicable, 
2 . 


* 
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the certain utility and 


at the ſame time that it points 
We have inſtructed him in the preparing, \ planting and 
- Rocking his farm; he is prepared to enter upon the tillage 
of his land; and he is to confider by what method that may 
be undertaken to his beſt advantage. 
The old practices of huſbandry had their uſe, for every 
kind of tillage adds to the fertility of the ground; but in the 
courſe of an employment followed by ſo many perſons, and 
for ſo long a period of time, improvements have been made. 
To adhere only to the old methods, were to ſhut the door 
'againſt knowledge; and on the other hand to admit all that 
have been propoſed among the new, were to perplex inſtead 
of informing ourſelves by experience, ede. 
All ſciences are imperfect at firſt, and by degrees they 
arrive at more perfection. The greateſt advances are made 
dy frequent practice. Among the many who follow huſ- 
bandry, the greater part think no farther than to imitate the 
labours of their fathers: and of thoſe who have had the 
ſpirit to purſue the ſubject farther, too great a part have been 
carried away by fancy; and have laboured rather to eſta- 
bliſh ſome new ſyſtem, than to add to real knowledge. 
Theſe are to be little regarded; but, too much reſpect can- 
not be ſhewn to thoſe who have followed utility in their 
ſtudies, and adhered to truth in the delivering their reſult 
to the publick. From theſe we are to hope for real im- 
provements in the art; and we ſhall find in their writings 
the beſt foundation on which to build our reaſonable attempts 
for the carrying agriculture to a greater perfection. 
Among the writers who may be uſeful, there is not one 
who deſerves greater praiſe than Mr. Tull, the author of 
the famous treatiſe on horſehoeing huſbandry. This gentle- 
man has not only been of ſervice, but has done honour to_ 
his country, for the greateſt reſpe& has been ſhewn to his 
writings, by thoſe who cultivate uſeful ſtudies in every part 
of Europe. His method has a great deal of reaſon and uti- 
lity ; but there are faults as well as excellencies in the book, 
and while we give the due praiſe, we are to caution the 
reader againſt too cloſe an adherence to all the propoſitions. 
This author had a great deal of experience, and he direct- 
ed his purſuits upon a new plan. He has furniſhed innu- 
merable hints for improvements, and has carried many of 
them himſelf to a great degree of perfection: but he is too 
fond of the 48 wrote to eftablſh ; and the uſeful diſ- 
| | "a Ccoveries 
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coveries with which his treatiſe abounds, are clouded by 
ba rpms, and often buried in a tedious: prolixity. 
Theſe uſeful diſcoveries we intend to preſent ta the reader, 


without his errors or his partiality; as they have been ap- 
proved by thoſe foreigners who have adopted the practice, 


and as they ſtand confirmed by experien ee. 
To this ingenious writer we owe the eſtabliſhment of 
horſehoeing huſbandry practiſed in ſome parts of England at 
this time, and with great ſucceſs in many other countries. 
In our obſervations on this head, we ſhall form the advice 
we give to the practical huſbandman, not upon this or any 
one author alone, but upon the reſult of their ſeveral opi- 
nions, and of the experience of thoſe who have brought their 
„„ ont ne nos | 


Mr. Du Hamel in his treatiſe on cultivation, has adopt 


ed what was uſeful in Mr. Tull; adding what himſelf had 
farther diſcovered, and retrenching that author's errors: 
what he did by Mr. Tull we ſhall do by him. It is thus 


the writings of one author are made uſeful by the labours 


The horſehoeing huſbandry owes its origin. to a long 
neglected paſſage quoted by Mr. Evelyn. The moſt cele- 
brated authors we find are not the moſt read. The paſſage 

is this, Take ſome of the moſt barren earth you can find, 
powder it well, and expoſe. it abroad for a year, ſtirring it 
about frequently: it will become ſo fertile as to receive and 
nouriſh a plant from the Indies, and will cauſe all herbs to 
proſper in the moſt exalted degree, and foreign ones to 
bear their fruit as kindly as in their natural climates.” 

If we add to this remarkable quotation the contrivance 
for ſowing, invented by Lucatello, an Italian, and publiſh» 
ed in the ſixtieth number of the philoſophical tranſactions, 
which in the eſſential points agrees with that propoſed by 
Mr. Tull; we ſhall find the foundation of horſehoeing 
huſbandry. has been long ſince laid; and ſhall wonder that 
what had been fo plainly delivered in books, was not before 
brought-to- pr st ds net out, 
The uſe that has been made of theſe diſcoveries and in- 
ventions ſince, and the improvements that are now carrying 
on in many parts of Europe, by the practice of this huſban- 
dry, ſhew the great utility of books in proper bands: nor 
does the inventor or the writer deſerve more praiſe, than 
the perſon who brings what they have deviſed into real 
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In our conſideration af .tillage we. ſhall explainithis great 
improvement, taking that lateſt invented method firſt into 
canſideration, as there will be opportunities, af jgxplaining 
the nature of culture mare from it, than from any other 
and as in order to enter into the advantage of any method 3 
huſbandry, there ſhould be firſt conxey id dame general know- 
ledge of cultivation; we ſhall premiſe ſome ohſeryations on 
this intereſting head. For the better underſtanding of theſe, 
we ſhall begin with explainipg to the reader, who is not 
— to theſe reſearches, the nature of the vegetables 
themſelves. . e 21 NON L930 20 af att 7s 
To underſtand in what manner nouriſhment may be con- 
veyed to the roots of plants, he Shauld finſt be acquainte 
with the nature of thoſe roots. For this reafon we ſhall 
follow the method of thoſe who have written avoſt-ratianally 
on this ſubje&, and premiſe ſame remarks upon the nature 
and texture of the ſeveral parts of plants ag they. regard the 

nt enquiry: canſidering them only fo far as their knows 
— uſeful £0 the hy@bandman. bs es Toe 
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Doors may be divided into two kinds: thoſe which 
. ſpread under the ſurface of the ground, and thoſe 
whith penetrate trait down : the firſt of theſe we ſhall call 


1 


ſpreading roots, and the other tap roots. 


* 


* 


The roots which firſt ſhapt from the feed of a plant, are 
always of 1 kind: they run ſtrait down into 
the earth, till they find it too hard for their proceeding 
farther. Where the ſoil is ſoft and deep, theſe penetrats 
much farther than is imagined, They will reach many 
yung ꝶꝶft. 8 
„When theſe are cut, they change their nature, and each 
divides" into many others. This is not eaſily ſeen in plants 
oy tay the earth, becauſe their roots cannot be taken 
up perfect; but experiments made on fuch as are raiſed in 
„ Wenbiesf TD a ours nota ot 
All tap roots puſh out certain fibres, which ſpread 4 an 
| | ES, 1 
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horizontal direction: and theſe are the more vigorous, the 
leſd they are buried in the earth. The: moſt ſtrong and ſer- 
viceadle ſpread always near the ſurface ; and within that 
depth of the foil which is ſtirred by the plow and other in- 
ſttuments of huſbandry. — 3 
| Theſe are of the nature of thoſe roots we call horizontal. 
Some plants have thus a main. bedy which runs ſtrait 
down, and fibres growing from it: others conſiſt of theſe 
3 theſe run often to a very great diſtance 
from the plant; but in chis caſe they become fo ſmall, thar 


they are hardly to be diſcovered, efpecially when they; are 
of the colour of the earth among which they lie, as theſe 
ſmall fibres commonly are. 


A carrot appears to the. incurious to have only one root 
which is long, thick, and perpendicular, with a few ffiore 
fibres about it: yet this is found, on a more ſtrict exami- 
nation, to ſpread. a great number of fliie ſinall fibres to a 
feat diſtance every way. Theſe are its horizontal roots, 
they are of the ſame colour with the earth among whick 
they run, and therefore they are not to be diſtinguiſhed but 
by a very careful examination. 

This is the caſe alſo with other plants, and nothing is 
eater than to be convinced of it by art Experiment which 
Mr. Tull propaſes, Let a piece of firm earth. be dug in. 
form of along and narrow triangle, let the length be ewea- 
22 the breadth at the bottom of the are twelve 
eet, and at the top let it terminate in a point, In this let 
there be twenty turnips raiſed from ſeed, and let the ground 
be kept well noed. When thefe roots ars grown, if the 
turnips that ſtands firſt, or in the narroweſt part, at the top 
of the piece, be as large as that which ſtands at the bottom, 
in the middle of the broadeſt part, it will be a proof that 
the horizontal fibres ſent out by theſe roots, ſpread. very 
Nttle in ſearch of nouriſhment ; for they cannot alily gp | 
beyond the part that is dug. If the 12 be gradually 
larger from the top to the bottom, it will ſhew that a 
turnip ſends out ſmall fibres fo a great diſtance in ſearch of 
nouriſhment, and that it grows jn proportion to. the diftance 
they can extend. This would ſhew that a turnip ſends out 
fibres, to at leaſt fix foot diſtance every way; for there is 
nothing elfe to make the laſt root bigger than the others; 


and twelve foot is there the whole width of the round tha 


is dug. But if the firſt root be ſmall, and thoſe which 
follow in a line to the Mou parts, grow gradually. lar br 
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till about the middle, and from thence to the hroadeſt part, 
continue much the ſame in ſize and vigour; then it will 
be found that a turnip ſpreads its roots three or four foot 
every way, according to the breadth of the piece of ground 
where they have their full bigneſs: and that it ſends them 
ehe, K 
Roots do not penetrate, in any conſiderable manner, 
into the hard ground at the edges of this piece, where it 
Has not been dug. The experiment therefore, ſuppoſing 
this the event, would ſhew the great uſe of digging, hoeing, 
or plowing about roots, for furniſhing them with nouriſh- 
ment: and it would ſhew, that be the earth ever ſa well 
prepared, it is of no uſe to them at a greater diſtance than 
three or four foot every way ; therefore we ſhould ſee by 
this, how much ſpace is uſeful to be left about a turnip. 
This experiment may be extended to- other roots as well 
as turnips, indeed to all other plants whatſoever: and it 
will ſhew, ſufficiently for all uſeful purpoſes, to what di- 
Nance they ſeverally ſpread their fibres 


Tra] ; 1 C H A Po | II. : 
Of zhe extent of the roots of trees. 


R. Tull obſerves, that the roots of white thorn in an 

hedge, which has a ditch before it, penetrate below 
the bottom of the ditch, and riſe again on the other ſide, to 
the richer ſoil which lies near the ſurface, eſpecially if it 
have been wrought ; and then ſpread horizontally for more 
J OE „„ og 

The ſame obſervation has been made by Mr. Du Hamel, 
with reſpect to a row of trees, which ſeemed to be kill'd 
by a deep ditch that was dug at a little diſtance from them, 
in order to prevent their-roots from ſpreading into the 
neighbouring ground ; but theſe trees, in a little time, ſent 
down their fibres below the bottom of the ditch, which, 
when they had paſſed, they roſe again toward the ſurface, 
and ſpread themſelves through the ſoil that was wrought, 
to a great diſtance every way. The trees had faded at firſt, 
upon the digging of the ditch, but as ſoon as their new 
roots had got into the good ground, on the other ſide, 
% AT SDIIAGE PE x 5-0 

If a ditch be dug lengthwiſe, at a ſmall diſtance from a 
young tree, and filled up, with good earth, the roots of the 
| Let will ſoon get into it, and will follow — 
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it to a great length. = 3 6 
When trees are planted too deep in the earth, they lan- 
guiſh till they have ſent up their roots into the upper part 
of the ground, where it is ſtir'd by culture; but as ſoon 
as they have got there they revive and flouriſh. The folly 
of planting trees too deep, appears from this obſervation. 
Of late years the young trees planted about London ſue- 
teed worſe than formerly, a good part of them dying, 
and other loſing their tops: I have generally found this to 
be owing to the planting them too deep. One would ſup- 


poſe all the arts ſhould be beſt underftood neat the metro- 
polis, but that of planting is not: this hint may perhaps 


be uſeful. - 


Theſe and other obſervations which might be cited, prove 


that the roots of trees ſpread to a great diſtance, when th 
get into ground that has been ſtirred; and that they wi 


_ Fun a great way, and take ftrange courſes to find it. The | 


roots of all plants do the ſame. 


Leaves are the organs of tranſpiration, roots are thoſe de- 


ſtined for attracting and drawing the nouriſhment. In order 


to the growth of à plant, more ſap muſt be taken in than 
is tranſpir'd; and as all plants enereaſe in growth, it is 
plain this is done. If we look upon the great extent of 
furface in the leaves of vegetables, we'cannot doubt but 
that the fibres of their roots muſt be extended in a like 
manner. Reaſon ſhews it ought to be ſo and late obſer- 
vations and experiments ſhew it is. It has been aſſerted, 

that they run out in length as much as the leaves expand in 
| ſurface, although they are not ſo obvious to the he 
+ But ſome reſtriction is to be obſeryed in this aſſertic 


Plants tranſpire only in the day: during the Right, they | 


revive and imbjbe the dews and rains, and what they 
receive contributes greatly to their encteaſe. There" is no 
proof that either the tranſpiration or ſuction are proportio- 
ned to the ſurfaces of the parts; and for ought that is hither- 

to known, an inch of root may imbibe a larger quantity 
But, however this may be, it is certain, that the roots of 
plants extend to a length, much beyond what has heretofore 
bern e . OST lk. 
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| the ditch, extending themſelves in the freſh earth that fills | 
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VVV 
Of the manner wherein the roots of plants inbibe their 


As the lafcal veſſels in an animal have their openings in 

| ache inteſtines, for taking in the chyle, the roots of 
| plants have @apenings in their lacteals, or ſap veſſels, on 

their ſurfaces. But chere is yet a great difference: animal 

Fan ſeek their food, while plants are obliged to ſpread their 

Toots in the ſoil, where they Rand to imbibe their nouriſh. 

ment. It is therefore neceſſary, their roots ſhould extend 
to a conſiderable diſtance, otherwiſe they would quickly 
, Exhauſt the earth. | | | 
Ihe preſſure of the digeſted food againſt the inner ſurface 
Ef the inteſtines, contributes, together with the motion of 
thoſe parts, to the introduction of the nouriſhing juice of 
animals, into the lacteals: and in the ſame manner the ef- 
forts which theſe ſmall robts of plants make in extending 
themſelves among the little particles of fine mould; the 
preſſure of the wrought earth againſt the roots, and the re- 
action of the roots againſt the earth, as they encreaſe in 
bigneſs, and 28 that cloſes after the breaking by culture, 
anſwers, in ſome degree, to thoſe motions in the inteſtines. 
To this, which is an obſervation of Mr. Du Hamel, we 
may add angther great article; which is the effect of heat. 
There is heak in all things 3 in ibe roots, which are to re- 
ceive nourilhment, ang in the earth which is to give it; and 
this heat differs in degree almoſt every moment, as is ſeen 
by experiments. Things expand with. heat, and contra 
with could: therefore they are expanding and contracting, 
more or leſs, every moment. This gives motion and preſs 
ſure between the roots and the ſmall particles of earth con. 
tinually, and this much better ſhews the analogy. there ia 
between the nouriſhment of plants and animals. 

This is indeed the true ſource of the nouriſhment and 
owth of vegetables; and all that has bean diſcovered by 
Ir. Tull, and thoſe who haye followed his train of reaſgng 

Joins to canfirm it, Heat is the cauſe of all motion, an 
is qoubtleſs the; immediate agent in the band of the Creator, 
for the keeping the whole frame of things in order. 
What has been obſerved of the action of the earth upon 
the roots of plants, ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt light, the uſe of 
ſeir ring and breaking the ground by culture, that the roots 
| 2 may 
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aun hs mages enſily make their way theough d hes i 5 


| m L pe yay wg 


roots f plavts are always in the & condition for = 


— Gong when the fojl 


all bp light ang fine If 


two en be, be pulled up, one from a light, and the 
e and | 


other in a the tree which had grown in the 
il, has hut * n roots, — thoſe large 
Krovg ; -whereas that which has in a light ſol has a 


vaſt multitade,' and. all ſmall and fine. To purſue this ſubject 


farther, let a tree be raiſed in pure water, where there is no 
_ xeliſtance at all againſt the of the roots, and we 


fpreading 
thall perceive haf they are aotbing more chan the dendereſt 
Hlaments. . 
The culture of a foil cccaſions the roots of whatever 


is ſown in it, to be more numerous, and ſine, and en- 
bee ans b an Jes che ti nd 
3 plants receive their principal 


hen a root is cut it altars its courſe and direction. This 


eateſt of all proofs, of the benefit plants receive 


. —.— Pq 10068 et.al it 
does not extend. any or courſe in 


— . 
F 
es, From the cutting o one root, a number of others 


roduced, which are of the proper kind for dra 
5 — and the ground . ſame time rake 


read 3 when this is done in digging about 
the plant. W the huſhandman digs or plows. near his 


eat many of their roots; 


plants off 
— mY or þ Rede 9 from every one ſo bro, 


and inſtead of hurting them by 


ken, there grow 3 ext unter of others mare uſeful thay 
e ll Li 


CHAP. W i | 
of the importance and uſe of the leaves of plants, 
* EAVES are fo neceſſary o the greateſt part of vo- 


N that they cannot ſubſiſt without them. If 


| we pu off all the loaves of a-floyriſhing tree, it will com» 
manly die. This is not always the - conſequence; for we 
| fee trees fometimes rob'd e Jeanes bh 


and they recoyer : but that is done gradually : moſt trees 


will die if ſtrip'd at once. 
ea mb to byct forth in ring 
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are formed in the buds in the preceding autumn: they are 
at that time very ſmall, but they are proportion ꝰd to their uſe. 
©  Befide theſe, which may be called the àutumnal leaves, 
there is a reſerve in plants for others: for when mulberry- 
trees have been ſtrip'd of their leaves to feed ſilk worms, ir 
"the beginning of ſummer; or when other trees have been 
tendred naked by inſets, there grows a freſh quantity in 
the place. This is a proviſion of nature in favour: of trees 

and plants, that they may not always periſh by the loſs' of 
ſo neceſſary parts. . "BY * ole Buy veg 5 Fat 1 8 2 5 
Grey diſcovered, in examining the leaves of plants, that 


It is faid the nutritive juice receiving a certain prepa* | 
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it has been advanced without proof; but becauſe there do 
not appear to be two kinds of. veſſels in plants, as veins and 


arteries in animals ; the one of which ſhould carry up the 
ſap, and the other bring it down again. All there ſcems 
to be in the motion of the ſap of plants, is a Kind of tre 


mulous and uncertain undulation, owing to the different 


temperature of the air. „ 
. Thoſe who argue for the circulation of the ſap, ſay, that 
according to the other doctrine, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
prepared by degrees as it riſes in the plant; and that there 
is not any experiment or fact to prove, that it is in a 
greater Ws 57 of perfection in the upper than in the lower 
parts: and it muſt be allowed ſurprizing, that the ſap re- 
ceived into the roots, ſhould be at once fo perfectly prepa - 
red as to ſerve all the purpoſes of vegetation, and be able to 
ſupply with proper nouriſhment the ſeveral parts. Upon 
this plan an fon ns the np 00 a circulation of ſap 
ſay, it is altogether neceſſary for explaining vegetation, to 
ale that it paſſes through the eren returns thence 
through the body of the plant, and afterwards goes to the 


leaves again. This is ſpecious reaſoning, but there ane 


experiments to confirm it; and, on the contrary, innu- 
merable fats plead directly againft it. 
-* The tranſpiration of the leaves is all that is proved with 
% Dt A 


Whatſoever be the office of leaves, experiments bew 


they are of neceflity to the whole; this is the huſbandman s 


material conſideration. wy ; 1 lets 
I one cut off half, or two Ws the leaves of a young' 
tree that is full of ſap, it will loſe its ſap in a few days 
after. The bark which before would eaſily ſeparate from 


the wood, will ſtick to it; and it will be -impoffible upon 


the very day after the cutting off the leaves, to perform 


have been done while they were there. 


A willow, or poplar, will flouriſh for a great many years, / 
wha Air be els © the 


and continue with a ſound trunk, provid 


courſe of nature, and permitted to keep its head and bran- 


ches; bur, when one of theſe trees has the head cut off for 
ſhrowding,. the trunk quickly decays and grows hollow. 


This is often owing to the wet that gets in at the parts 
where the head at firſt, or the ſhrowds afterwards are cut 


off; but if ever ſo much care be taken in the cutting, the 


tree does not continue found 3s it would have done in its 


pon it many of thoſe operations in gardening, which might 
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1 5 10 the F rench  furze, and 
1855 hs. le i: is to be referr 
ne to the ü lucerne, pad eaſe 2151 

7 5 berni to down top Cloſely by cattle, while 
#4 young. T hs is of the ſatne bg WR: 
| tre: by rowding : : they! ſulfef extreaml) while ten- 
when theit Jools are 7555 formed, and hive 
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recover i it, N 


1 Fell 


/ 


when: t ur uſb young bla ade e too — 
i 


limitations to this practie nd they "wil = ounded on * 
inciple, of the great 85 uſe of: t Jars to 
3 and the injury of cutting, N taking t | 
From theſe. obſerv logs the huſbandman will be ied to 
| the reaſon of iſe of effects he ſees iſe fl om culture. The. 
| roots of plants differ in form, and we ſhall find they allo 


wa 


differ in. their principal uſes; The tap 5 which 15 
. ate d 1 the b bach 7 ts the ground, e io 620 
es or plant firm in 12 place, and thſe which < 
the upper c6at. of the earth, ſupply it with nour kent, 
98 2 may be r _ to one fort, of * and 
e other to another; every plant in ſome de gree 
| requires, and his the 7 of both. Nature "3 72270 
them according to their occaſions; the oak and the walnut 
have yaſb tap roots to ſecutre them from the violence of the 
- winds; while humbler plants have the horizontal roots moſt 
We for enge their uſeful . yer with nou- 
ri ament. 954 
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| wh often » employs theſe tap roots alſo to a e 


| courſe of things, it is the other uſe to 9 45 
1 pally 


S er Küren 1 


pally ſerve. * the ſame f manner b bg 2 wege 
l x to. 3 75 e e o, and that greatl 7 1 


int in its place. 


| reading roots grow to the reater j 40 
| 3001 run — the fr = =p the groune becauſe: they are 
there moſt within — ber of: rains and -dewsz, and 251. 

under the inflaence of the ſun's rays : they. extend farther 
2 wider in proportion to the condition of the ground, and 
ex wage; run fartheſt where the foil f is moſt broken by 

ure. 
een, importance to the plant of a 
alle account; as they diſcharge the redundance of juices 
taken in by the root, and as they — Io its abſolute 
increaſe, imbibi nouriſhing matter rains and 
dews-:: theſe F ee bes, by; the ſame organs, 
and thus nature reciprocally uſes them They diſcharge th 
redundances by day, nd they imbids moiſture. n 


W has been ſaid tore. concerning, woets, is | 2-matter.of 
immediate concern in the cultivation of every kiad of uſeful 
Srowth; and the knowledge of this effect of leaves will be 
of no leis conſequenee i in the conſideration of many of thoſe 
particular vegetables, the u of which Nen be pv 


after delivered. | 
tc it K P. vf. 
of the nowriſpment of plants.” 


OTHING is more dificult-than- to ſay;- what is the 
| nutiitive juice of plants: no queſtion has been more 
| debated- by philoſopherts and none with leſs ſucceſs; It 
would be natural to- think this might be difcovered- by the 
nature of manures; but we ſee the effect only: nothing s | 
more hidden than the cauſe. 

We have ſhewn what are the ſeveral ſubſtances uſed as 
manures and from many! of theſe- one would: ſuppoſe,- the 
ſap which is ſo evidently: inereaſed and enriehed by them, 
eonſiſtod · of falts and oils; ſuch as chymiſtry is able to ex- 
tract from theſe ingitdientat but the effects of many of the 
more ſimpie manured, which are oſten equal to thoſe of 
the moſt; ſeemingly powerful, ſhew this is not the caſe: 
We are the more confirmed in this, when we conſider that 
bare ſands will ſupport many plants; and that others may 
be raiſed in pure water ; and that in either caſe they 2 

t 


che ſame 8 virtues with thoſe raiſed in eartb, 
dreſſed with the richeſt manures. This leads one to ima- 
gine, that the ſap, or abſolute nouriſhment, is a thing much 
more fimple than we ſhould otherwiſe think; and that it 
Obtains all this variety of taſtes, ſmells and qualities from the 
1 „„ . BHS 4? 
Mr. Tull is of opinion, that the nouriſhment, or as he 
expreſſes it, the food of plants, is nothing but the parti- 
cles of earth reduced to a very fine powder. Others have 
had recourſe to ſalts as the great article of the nouriſhment 
of plants; and many have called in fire, air, and water, 
to ſerve. the ſame purpoſe ; ſome prefering one and ſome 
another of theſe, according to the ſyſtems they choſe to 
_ favour. But this has all been found imaginary, from the 
reſult of frequent trials. If we can ſuppoſe pure earth ca- 
pable of being redueed to ſolution in water, or but of being 
ſo broken and divided by it; as to be in a condition to be 
received into the fineft veſſels of plants, we ſhall adopt an 
opinion much more agreeable to reaſon, as well as to the 
common courſe of things, in ſuppoſing earth itſelf thus re- 
duced to ſmall-particles, is the very matter of the nouriſh- 
ment of every thing that grows on it. V 
All vegetables are finally reduced to earth by corruption, 
and to what ſhould a thing be thus reduced, but to that 
ſubſtance of which it originally conſiſted. The manures 
wee add ſerve no other purpoſe than preparing that earth 
for entering theſe fine veſſels; and the utmoſt effect of them 
perhaps is nothing more 'than rendering the earths with 
which they are mixed, fit for that purpoſe 
All the rich manures contain a ſalt: and falts may have 
an effect in dividing the particles of earth, and thus prepa- 
ring them for affording nouriſhing plants. Water may ſof- 
ten theſe particles thus rendered extreamly ſmall, and air 
and fire may put them in motion. In this light, fire, air 
and water may aſſiſt in the growth of plants, but it is earth 
that affords the ſubſtantial part, or matter of their nouriſh- 
ment. The plant may be killed by taking away the effect 
of ſire, air, or water, but without earth it could not have 
its very ſubſtance. Perhaps it cannot live without the 
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others; but without this it cannot exiſt 
The mention of ſalts, fire, air and water, on this oo- 
caſion, is unavoidable; becauſe all who have read upon 

the ſubject, have been accuſtomed to hear of them as the 
fources of nowjſhment jointly or fingly ; but no — 


* 
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ledge was ever conveyed upon ſuch principles. They are 9 
neceſſary to be named becauſe they have viſible effects; bi 
but nothing is ſo idle as to ſuppoſe they eſſentially feed and 9 
ſupport them. Water in the condition we have it, will 1 | 
do this, but water contains earth; and it is by this earth, i} 
that plants are nouriſhed which grow in it. 5 Ty 
We do not mean by earth, that ſimple elementary ſub- 
ſtance which chymiſts expreſs by the ſame word: on the 
contrary, we can extract all thoſe principles from plants, 28 
and we mean by earth on this occaſion, common mould, 1 
That this is natural to plants is evident, becauſe it will 1 
not injure them: which all the other things pretended to iS 
afford them nouriſhment will. Too much falt will pre- #þ 
vent their growth, too much water will kill them, and 
too much air and heat will dry them up ; but too large a 


* 
rr 


quantity of earth never does them harm. Indeed they may 1 
be injured by being planted too deep, becauſe their roots uf 
may be buried in ſuch a manner, as to be out of the reach 2 
of the air, rains and dews, and of the influence of the ſun's 1 
rays; theſe being neceſſary to their growth, although they ' 3h 
do not afford them the real nouriſhment. | — 
That earth is the nouriſhment of plants appears from this, | 1 
that ſuch as naturally grow in the moſt diſtinct and diſtant 1 
places, are capable of being ſupperted by any earth indif- \ F 
ferently in either. Thyme will not grow in a bog, becauſe _ A 
thyme does not love much wet, but the earth of the bog is _ 
not in fault, for that will feed it, if diveſted of its abundant 9 
water; and removed to another place. Let a parcel of the 


earth of a quagmire that bears nothing but ruſhes, be dried | 
by the ſun, and placed at the top of a hill, and thyme will ; 
grow in it; and in the ſame manner let the earth dug from : 
a hill be buried in a quagmire, and when it is well wetted, 3 
ruſhes will grow in that. *Tis not the earth that differs : 1 
tis only altered by the quantity of water. The plants of ; 
America ſucceed very well in the earth of England: if they th 
are from a hotter climate, they muſt have a proportioned | 1 
degree of heat given by art, but our earth does perfeatly . | i 
well. We ſee good earth will ſupport and nouriſh all Si: 
kinds of plants, provided they have the neceſſary degree of f 
heat and moiſture. F | 
_*Tis ſaid that water, and even air, may be fixed and 
converted into earth; and ſome have imagined this of water 
particularly, from its ſo freely feeding of plants: but that 
is owing to the earth it contains. If we can get over the 
120. H... "> ho | difficulty 
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difficulty of earths not being diſſoluble in water, or can ſup- 
ſe that without ſolution it is capable of being rendered fo 
all, that it may enter the fineſt veſſels of plants; there 
appears great reaſon on the ſide of this opinion, that earth 
zs properly and truly the food or nouriſhment of them. 
The ſucceeding chapters on tillage will ſhew the neceſ- 
fity we have been under of entering thus far into the pre- 
fent ſubject: for otherwiſe, much of the practical part 
would have appeared ſtrange and ill-founded. But whether 
earth be the nouriſhment of plants or not, is to the prac- 
tical huſbandman no important matter. If we can upon 
thefe principles lead him to a method of giving greater fer- 
tility to his land, we ſhall not be uneaſy about the uncer- 
tainty which reigns, and always will reign in the enquiries 
into the myſteries of nature: the explanation of the nou- 
riſhment'of plants being one of the greateſt. | 


CahATW i: 
Of the reaſons there are for ſuppoſing the nouriſimert of 
| all plants the ſame. 


A Queſtion will naturally ariſe, whether we ſuppoſe the 
| A different ſort of plants take in the ſame ſood, or the 
ume matter for their nouriſhment, whatſoever that be? 
this is neceſſary to be conſidered for the uſe of the prac- 
tical huſbandman : for on the anſwer depends his know- 
ledge how to act in the varying or continuing the fame crops 
upon the ſame piece of ground. 

The nouriſhment taken in by all plants is probably the 
ſame, for we ſuppoſe that nouriſhment to be no other than 
earth cartied-into their veſſels by water. But as a great deal 
of the huſbandinan's practice will depend upon the certainty 
of this point, we ſhall not attempt to force the opinion upon 
him: but ſhall lay before him the objections that have been 
made, or may be made againſt it, and propoſe at the ſame 
time our anſwers. When he has the whole before his eye, 
be will beſt determine, whether he ſhall adhere to this or any 
ther _ | + Wo. 5 1 5 

Mr. Tull is the founder of this doctrine, that the food or 
nouriſhment of plants, is earth; and conſequently, that all 
plants take in the ſame, The generality of writers have 
adopted a contrary docttine: they ſuppoſe every plant draws 
from the earth for its nouriſhment certain juices that are 
| D | | proper 
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proper ſay Its and no ather, ever taking in the earth fel 
* 


2 | 
On this principle js founded the common opinion, that 


a piece of ground may be exhauſted for one kind of plant, 
and not for another; and on this opinion is ſuppoſed to 
reſt the cuſtom, of eyery year changing crops; the ſucceſs 
of which practice is alſo urged in favour of the opinion. 

Barley, they ſay, exhauſts the ground more than oats, 
when it is to be ſown afterwards with wheat. This is a 
fact, and on this they found their opinion, that the juices 


taken for the nouriſhment of barley, are more like thoſe. 


required by wheat than are the juices drawn by oats. 

In the fame manner they add, when a piece of ground 

has been a long time occupied by one kind of tree, if more 

of the ſame fort be planted in it, they will ſucceed ver 

pootly 3 but if trees of ſome other kind be ſet, there w 

be hopes of better ſucceeſs. 
Theſe facts which we ſtate in their full ſtrength, allowing 

their truth, ſeem at firft ſight to argue againſt the nouriſh- 


ing matter of all plants being the ſame : but, on the other 


hand, there are a multitude of obſervations founded alſo on 
facts, which ſtand as fairly for the opinion that it is. 
Barley does really exhauſt the ground, on which wheat is 
afterwards to be ſowed, more than oats: but the fact is 
only that barley exhauſts ground more than oats, There is 
nothing in the ſuppoſed particularity. Wheat requires a 
great deal of nouriſhment, and it ſucceeds beſt after oats, 
not becauſe the nouriſhment drawn by barley was of the 
fame nature that wheat required, or that drawn by oats 
different; but becauſe the barley had drawn more nouriſh- 
ment, and therefore had left leſs in the ground. We know 
barley requires more nouriſhment than oats, for oats will 
grow on poorer land: and this is the whole matter. The 
fact propoſed is true, but the cauſe has been miſtaken. 
The other objection, if it were ſtated more particularly, 
would be as eaſily anſwered. Oats requiring little nouriſh- 
ment, will ſucceed after crops that require more; and that 
when the ſame crops would not. In the ſame manner ſome 
trees require more, and ſome will thrive with leſs nouriſh- 
ment. hen one kind of tree that requires a great deal 
of nouriſhment has exhauſted a piece of ground, a freſh 
quantity of the ſame trees planted on it will not thrive, be- 
cauſe the former had impoveriſhed it : nor would any other 


kind of trees ſucceed, * require a great deal of _ 
| | L2 l 
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nouriſhment. But if a kind of tree be planted there which 
requires leſs nouriſhment, they may ſucceed, becauſe though 
there be but little, it may be ſufficient” for them, as they 
require but little. 

A great part of the objections which are propoſed apainft 
uldful diſcoveries, might be anſwered by more ſtrict en- 
quiries in this manner; they have had their rife in error, 


and they have their appearing weight only becauſe they are 


ſtated 1 


CHAP. VIIL 


Other ah efions 10 the nouriſhment of all Plants being 
the ſame, anſwered. 


1 principal difficulty they raiſe who ſuppoſe every 
plant to draw a peculiar juice for its nouriſhment out 
of the earth is, that it does not appear probable the ſame 
matter, and that alike in all reſpects, ſhould be able to ſup- 
port and give increaſe to ſuch. a variety of plants, and thoſe 
ſo different from one another; in their forms, taſtes and 
virtues. 

This has a ſpecious appearance : but let it be conſi- 
dered fairly. "There is no doubt but the ſmall particles of 
earth which we ſuppoſe to be the nouriſhment of vegeta- 
bles, aſſume different forms in different plants; but this is 
no proof that the nouriſhing matter may not be the ſame 
in the earth, though altered in their veſſels. : | 

Experience joins to ſhew, that the nouriſhment i is the 
ſame for all plants, from their growth among one another. 
If a lettice draws from the earth a particular juice for its 
nouriſhment; and that juice be different from what is 
drawn by a plant of ſuccory, it will follow that a lettice ſet 
among ſuccory plants, muſt flouriſh better than when ſet 
among other lettices: nay, it ought in this caſe to flou- 
riſh as well as if no other plant at all were near it: but let 
the experiment be tried, and the reſult will be quite other- 
wiſe. A lettice planted among ſuccory will flouriſh juſt as 


much as if it ſtood among other lettices; not at all more: 


and it will not grow nearly ſo faſt, as if no plant were by 
ir, This ſhews the nouriſhment of lettice and ſuccory are 
the ſame; and that plants of any kind exhauſt the ground. 
That, the nouriſhment of plants, undergoes in their veſ- 
ſels that change which gives it the particular taſte, colour, 
and form belonging to the Plant, is evident from the com- 
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mon effects of grafting trees. There is an inſtance of 
Mr. Du Hamel's, in the memoirs of the French academy, 
which proves this abundantly, and in a very particular man- 
ner. A young citron of the bigneſs of a pea, was let in 
by the ftalk to a branch of an orange tree. Fhe citron 
grew to its full bigneſs, and became perfectly ripe, but it 
was to all intents and purpoſes a citron ; having nothing of 


the orange in its nature, form, taſte, or appearance. 


Now if the nouriſhment received by the orange tree 
could be thus prepared in the veſſels of the citron ſtalk, 
and fruit, what reaſon can there be to doubt, but that the - 
ſame nouriſhment taken up from the earth, may be 
wrought in every. plant into the colours, qualities and 
forms. that are peculiar to that plant. Some contend not 
only that there is a particular juice taken out of the earth by 
each plant for-its nouriſhment, but that every plant has 
more kinds than one. The pulp of a peach, the ſtone, 
and the kernel, they obſerve are very different things, and 
they ſay there ought to be three different juices taken up 
out of the earth to nouriſh them. | 1 | 

Theſe betray the cauſe by ſaying too much. Doubtleſs 
the organs and veſſels of plants give the different taſte and 
ſmell to the ſap, as well as occaſion its various other ef- 
fects in the different parts. We do not find in the earth 
the taſte either of the pulp, of the peach, or of its kernel. 
There are ſoils that communicate a peculiar taſte to the 
fruits, but this is given equally to all fruits, and is perfectly 
different from their own, which each has beſide. The 
earth has a taſte, which it communicates univerſally ; but 
the ſame effect is produced beſide in the veſſels of the ſeve- 
ral trees, and plants, as in other places. 

In the moſt ſtrict examination of the roots of plants, 
we find. no preparation for receiving particular juices. 
Grew ſhews that the ſurface of roots is a ſpungy ſubſtance, 
which muſt receive all juices alike ; and that the ſurfaces of 
all roots are ſuch. - Theſe ſpungy openings admit the fine 


particles of earth for nouriſhment, and the organs of the 


plant give them their differences in the. various kinds, as well 
as in the various parts of the ſame. _ „ 
Plants of the moſt different nature may be raiſed in wa- 


ter, and they will all have their particular forms, taſtes, 
. and colours. Will theſe people ſay that there are in water 
different Juices to be taken up by different plants? that 
were abſurd. We fay there are particles of earth in all 
| | 1711... i 
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The advocates for particular juices fay, as there is 4 ne: 


ceffity for a diſtindt juice for nouriſhing each ſeveral fart 
by ſame plant : it cannot be but that the roots of every 


d are ſo formed, that they will receive or admit no juices 
but fuch as are appropriated to that plant; and that the ſeve: 
ral parts of the plant afterwards appropriate again ſuch juice 
as is alone Clitable A „ 


; * 


Neo doubt but according to the ſyſtem of different juices, 


this ought to be the caſe ; the queſtion muff remain whe- 


ther it is: and on the deciſion of that, the whole objec- 
tion will ſtand or fall. Mr. Tull has produced an experi- 
ment on this qccaſion, the reſult of which, as he relates it 

is altogether deciſive. ' The experiment is this. Set a Kalk 
of mint in a glaſs of water: it will grow there and ſhoot 
out many roots. Let ſome of theſe roots be got out of the 


freſh water, and 1 into a glaſs of ſalt water: in this 
+ caſe the mint will 


preſently die, and its leaves will taſte 


* * 


In this caſe there is no doubt but the mint is kill'd by 


ſame roots had been cut off, the plant would not at all have 
ſuffered : and the ſalt taſte of the decayed leaves ſhews 
plainly, that the ſalt was the cauſe of its deftruRion. This 
fact reſts upon the credit of Mr, Tull, who has related it; 
and he aſſerts from it, that it is a proof that roots take in 


indifferently any nouriſhment that comes in their way, even 


when it is of a Kind that will deſtroy the particular plant 


they are to feed. 
Reaſons deduced from the practice of buſbandey, 


”. IS ſaid the practice of the huſbandrhan, and its ſuc- 


1 cefs, prove there are different Juices in the earth for 
the nouriſhment of plarits. Why, ſay they, are barley bf 
oats fown after wheat, and not wheat again, but that the 


wheat has drawn all the juice fit for its kind, ſo that the 


next crop of the ſame ſpecies would be ftarved ; whereas 
„ — - : »# ww 4 * A * « =o? * % 3 — there 


the effect of the ſalt water upon its roots; becauſe if the 
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there ſtill remains the nutritive juice for barley, and that 


for oats, which therefore flouriſh, though a ſecond crop of 


wheat would not. 


The real cauſe we have ſhewn already; it is, that wheat 


requires a large quantity of nouriſhment, ſo that there does 


not remain ſufficient for a new crop: but oats and barley 


require leſs: if t were true that barley grew well after 
wheat, becauſe the wheat had left in the ground the 
nouriſhment 4 it; then in conſequence a good crop 
of wheat might be expected after barley, becauſe the bar- 


| ley would have left in the ſame manner the juices proper 


for that, and the ground would be the ſame as if noth 
had been ſown on it before, But this does not anſwer in 
practice, and we may therefore be ſure it is not true, 


Such a ſowing of wheat would yield a very bad harveſt. 


Wheat does not ſucceed except the land have had four 
workings: if barley were ſown in land ſo prepared, it would 


thrive greatly, but as it does not bear the price of wheat, 
nor neceſſarily require ſo much preparation, they ſow it 


after two. Hy 

Barley will grow upon land that has been impoyeriſh'd by 
another grain, therefore it ſucceeds after wheat; but wheat 
will not thrive unleſs it have the land freſh, and thoroughly 
prepared to give it nouriſhment, and therefore wheat will 
not do after barley. | | 

If every plant drew from the earth a particular juice, 
and no other; what occaſion could there be for letting the 
lands lie fallow one year -in three, as is the cuſtom in 
common fields. They might only have a change of crop, 
If they ſowed wheat the firſt year, barley the next, and 
oats the third, and then peaſe and turnips; they might 
after this laſt growth ſow wheat again, the land having had 
five years to recover the nouriſhment of wheat: but this is 
not found in fact, nor is there any truth in the argument. 
The nouriſhment of all plants is the ſame, and is probably 
no other than earth in ſmall particles, and there is no other 
difference, but that one kind draws more of it than another. 


Every one knows, that in ſuch a courſe as this, all the 


crops would grow worſe, till they would not be worth ga- 

thering: this is becauſe all crops exhauſt the earth of the 

general nouriſhment of plants,. though in a different de- 
ree. N | Fr 

1 Reſt is not all that land has during the intervals of crops 


for its recruit, It is n worked, by which means 


4 the 
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ſmall ones procur'd for the affording nouriſhment to the fol- 


lowing growths. The texture of the mould is broken ſo, 
that it gives free paſſage to the roots of corn in new places; 


and by all this it is render'd proper for the production of 
plants which require a great deal of culture, wheat parti- 
cularly : and during the whole time of this reſt and prepara- 
tion, it is not exhauſted by uſeleſs plants. 
If every plant drew from the earth a particular juice, and 
that of no other kind, then thiſtles, bluebottles, corn mary- 
gold, and the other weeds ſo frequent among corn, would 
do it no harm; becauſe they would take only ſuch juices as 
the corn would not, but the contrary is found in fact. All 
theſe plants injure the growth of corn, becauſe they all ex- 
hauſt the earth of its nouriſhment, which is the ſame for one 
and for the other. ' | : 
If other plants did not draw from the earth the ſame 
nouriſhment with corn, corn might as well grow among the 
Jargeſt cluſters of them, as ſingly in a field: but we find it 
will not : and *tis not to be pretended the ſtalks of the plant 
prevent this any way, becauſe ſo many ſticks of dry wood 
will do no harm. | 


HK X; 
be reſult of experiments in vegetation. 


ANT have thought every thing that can be diſ- 
ſolved in water, enters indifferently into plants; 
and that each ſeparate kind appropriates only what properly 
belongs to its nature, and lets the reſt paſs off by tranſpi- 
ration. 7 
This, like the other reaſonings, has a very fair appearance, 
but 1t cannot ſtand before experiments. We can colle& 
what paſſes off from plants by tranſpiration : Dr. Hales has 
done it, and the reſult has altogether contradicted this ſy- 
ſtem. Seeing what great quantity of matter perſpired, 
ſays he, I was deſirous to try if I could get any of it. I 
Fixed glaſs retorts to trees of different kinds, taking in 
their boughs with the leaves on into the retort, and ſtop- 
ping up the mouth about them. By this means, ſays he, 
I got ſeveral ounces of the matter perſpir'd by vines, fig 
trees, apple trees, cherry trees, apricot and peach trees, 
alſo by rue, horſe-radifh, rhubarb; and by parſnips, and 
cabbage leaves. The liquor of all of them was very clear, 
7 nor 
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nor could I diſcover any different taſte in the ſeveral kinds: 
and the ſpecifick gravity was very nearly the Tame with that 
of common water. Here was a great variety of plants and 
trees try d, and if there were different matters to be tran- 
ſpired, theſe certainly muſt have ſhewn that difference 3 

but upon this fair experiment there appeared no ſuch thing, 
the liquor obtained from them was in all reſpects the ſame, 
it was perfectly like common water, and ſhewed no other 
difference from it, than that it would ftink ſooner : this 
ſhew'd that it took ſomething from the plants, but the 
fame from all. Having paſſed through their veſſels it ac- 
quired ſome vegetable quality, but that was the ſame from 
any plant. This experiment is the ſeventeenth in Dr. 
Hales's vegetable ſtaticks, it is eaſily repeated; but the au- 
thority of that writer is ſufficient to eſtabliſh it; and it 
overthrows that ſyſte. | 
If each plant took up all that could be diſſolved in water, 
and tranſpired what it did not want, the ground would be 
continually exhauſted. For what was thus tranſpired would 
float in the air, and be at the mercy of the winds, to carry 
which ever way they chanc'd to blow. e 
There remains a farther obſervation to be ſtated. | 
When land which would no longer bear corn well, has, 
for ſome years, bore ſaintfoin or lucerne, it will again bear 
great crops of wheat. This may ſeem to ſhew, that the 
ſubſtance neceſſary for nouriſhing wheat, and that neceſ- 
fary for nouriſhing theſe plants is different; and conſe- 
quently that the food of plants is not the ſame. In farther 
ſupport of this argument it may be obſerved, that grounds 
laid fallow, to give them ſtrength for corn, bear in that 
ſtate great quantities of weeds. This ſhould ſeem alſo to 


ſhew, that different juices in the ground are fit for the . 


nouriſhment of different plants; and that it is not the 
ſubſtance of the earth which ſerves for all: let not the in- 
duſtrious enquirer ſtop at appearances, but proceed to a 
deeper and a fairer ſearch. | IN 


— Thoſe lands which are only left fallow, and have nothing 


done to them, do not improve either ſo quickly or ſo per- 
fectly as if they had been tilled during that interval. 


'The greater part of thoſe plants which grow upon fallow. 


lands, are weeds of {light roots which ſpread juſt under the 
ſurface, and do not penetrate to any depth; conſequently, 
when theſe lands are wrought, and the lower part of the 


foil is turn'd up, this is mould which has lain in abſolute 


repoſe, = 
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repoſe. Now the centrary happens when Gintfoin and lu- 


cerne are ſown, for they root very —_ but for that reaſon · 


they do little prejudice to the fol the ſurface, It is 
found by experience, that theſe plants draw their nouriſh- 
ment from a great depth, and leave the ſuperficial part of the 
earth unexhauſted. | 

Thus this obſervation ceaſes to be any objed ion at all 
Weeds on fallows, exhauſt the ſurface _— and thae fur- 


fact is turned downward in plowing ; fo "hat the earth 


which is turned up for the growth of the corn e pe 


hauſted by them. It has lain its year in repoſe, is now 
n tted for the nouriſhment of corn, by e and break 
ing. Saintfoin and lucerne root deep, and draw their 


nouriſhment from the lower part of the land; fo that a 
field cover d with theſe graſſes, has the upper part of its 

ſoil in a ſtate of repoſe ; and when that comes to be 
and turn'd up, it is freſh and fit for the nouriſhment of 
corn, for corn is the moſt. ſuperficial e all growths in its 
rooting, The caſe is not that weeds and ſaintfoin draw 
only a particular nouriſhment, that makes corn ſucceed 
after them; but it is that weeds exhauſt the ſurface which 
is turned undermaſt in plowing, and the others exhauſts 
the earth at depths whence it is never turned up for corn; 
and all the time of their growth, that part of the ſoil in 


which the corn afterwards is to grow, lies quiet. 


- Plants with tap roots do not ſucceed 'upon land — 
other plants with the ſame kind of roots have been. Lucern 


will not thrive after ſaintfoin ; whereas thoſe plants which 


have ſpreading roots, ſucceed upon the lands that have born 


the deep · xooted ones excellently ; tis plain therefore, theſe 


deep-rooted plants have exhauſted the earth of its nouriſh- 
ment at thoſe depths, but not at the ſurface: and it is ex- 
treamly probable, from all appearances, that the nouriſh- 
. plants is the ſame, and that it is nothing but 
earth in ſmall particles. We ſee thoſe of any kind exhauſt 
this nouriſhment, accordin ng to the depth at which t 
root; and no otherwiſe. hen it is exhauſted, the cart 
muſt be prepar d in order to the giving more; and as it 
conſiſts only of ſmall particles of mo any ching that 
breaks and divides the land anſwers this —— I be air 
does this in fallowing ; the plow does it in turning and la- 
bouring, and the different manures do it by fermenting 


the ſoil. All theſe things produce the ſame effect by ſeveral 


* ns *. conſequently in different degrees; but 
1 Whatever 
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whatever will break and divide the particles of earth; will 


make it proper for the ſupport and nouriſhment of plants. : 


"CHAP. XL 
Of changing of crops. 


Hoke explained the nature of plants, and their 
hourithr 


that ſhall be propofed to him for practice; and, 
where any thing out of the common road is to be propoſed, 
this explanation is needful. | : 


We find -all plants are nouriſhed by the fame ſubſtance z 


that every plant will exhauſt the earth of its nouriſhment, 
Which would be fit for others of the fame growth; and 
that a piece of land which was once fit for ſupporting a crop 
of any kind, will continue to nouriſh crops of that plant for 
ever, if it be properly tilled and managed. 
This is an article of great conſequence, and | 
little believed by the common fatmers, but it is equally 


true with the others z and may, at any time, be prov'd by 


experience. Let thoſe who would deny it, firſt try. 


It is not neceſſary to change the crop every year, upon 
the ſame land: and this 2 way for a S of 


huſbandry, and for vaſt improvements. It is on theſe facts 
that the hotſehoeing ſyſtem has its foundation. | 

In following the common practice of huſbandry, there is 
a great advantage in the ſowing ſucceffively different ſpecies 
upon the ſame land; but this is not owing to the ſuppoſed 
cauſe, that each exhauſts the earth only of its peculiar 
nouriſhment, leaving the proper juices for the others. 
There are three cauſes which may occafion this good ef- 
fe& of changing of crops. but all different from this ſed 


cauſe. The firſt is the various quantity of nouriſhment 


requir'd for different plants; a ſecond is the different for- 
mation of parts in each plant, ſome being much more deli- 
care than others; the third is the different quantity of tillage 
which each kind of crop requires for the ground. Theſe 
are the real caufes why a ſecond crop ſhould be different 
from the firſt, and a third from the ſecond, 
All plants do not draw from the earth the ſame quanti 
of nouriſhment. There are poor and light lands whi 


nouriſh rye very well, though they would not yield a crop 


of wheat, nor even of oats. On the other hand, there are 
plants which are able to plunge their roots into a hard oil, 
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which others cannot penetrate. The roots of oats will pe- 


netrate a hard land better than thoſe of barley: therefore 
oats will grow with leſs tillage. Oats ſucceed tolerably 


well in many places, where the ſoil is hard, with only one 


dreſſing: whereas lands that are much lighter and ſofter, 
require two, in order to produce a good crop of barley. 
From this we may conclude, that in following the com- 
mon practice of huſbandry, ſome other corn ſhould be fown 
for the next crop after wheat: becauſe wheat requiring 
ſeveral dreſſings, in order to yield a good crop; and requir- 
Ing alſo to be ſown in the beginning of winter, or ſoon after 
harveſt, it would be impoſſible to give the land thoſe dreſ- 
fings, without which we know, from experience, it will 
not ſucceed. With reſpe& to oats and barley, as they are 
Not to. be ſown till the following ſpring, there is time be- 
tween the gathering the wheat harveſt, and that ſeaſon, to 

ive the land the one or two dreſſings which they ſeverally 
require. 8 5 . 
The years fallow that is given to prepare for wheat, af- 
fords opportunity for thoſe four dreſſings, and for all the ad- 
vantages which the land receives from the air and rains, be- 
tween one of them, 5 
If any one ſhould take a reſolution of always raiſing 
wheat ypon the ſame land, he muſt ſow it only every other 
year. The year between muſt be a year of fallow, and 
muſt be uſed for the giving the land its four dreſſings; and 
in this manner the ſame field would for ever yield large crops 
of wheat, without ever ſowing any other corn, 

Mr. Tull produces an inſtance which ſhews wheat will 
not, in any condition, ſucceed upon land that has not re- 
ceived its proper number of dreſſings. He ſays, that on 
fowing a piece of excellent land with wheat, in the uſual 
way, it grew fo thick and heavy that it lodged, and little 
grain was got at harveſt: after this the owner ſeeing the 
richneſs of his land, thought it would bear this grain any 
way, and giving it only one dreſſing, ſowed wheat again, 
expecting, that as the growth would be now leſs ſtrong, 
he ſhould have a better harveſt ; but he was diſappointed, 


he hardly obtained from it the quantity of his ſeed corn. 


Wheat ſucceeds very well e naawny ; and people from 


this have fancied, that the nouriſhment of turnips was dif- 


ferent from that of wheat; this is awing to a very different 
cauſe. The great requiſite for wheats ſucceeding is, that 
the ground be very well dreſſed. Turnips are always town 
| | | | on 
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on ground that has been well work' d; and it is dreſs'd over 
again as they are growing, Therefore, when the wheat is 


ſown afterwards, it has a land more labour'd and dreſs'd 
than in the cuſtomary way; 
Turnips exhauſt land very little, unleſs they be ſuffered 
to run to ſeed. Nor is this all: we find that the nouriſh- 
ment the turnip does exhauſt, is little more than water, ſo 
that leſs of the earthy matter going into them, the more is 
left afterwards for the wheat. This fact may be proved by 
experiments on the roots themſelves. If a large quantity 
of turnips be mixed with wheat flower, and made inta 
bread, when the bread is weighed, there will be found little 
more of it than if the ſame quantity of flour had been uſed 
without the turnips. | Z | 
If turnips are ſown upon a land intended for wheat, and 
eaten off before they run to ſeed, the land is better prepar'd 
for that corn by their growth, not being in any conſide- 
Table degree exhauſted ; and the cattle eating theſe turnips 
upon the ſpot where they grow, their dung and urine add 
greatly to the richneſs of the ground, 
When ſaintfoine has grown upon a piece of ground, there 

muſt be care in introducing wheat upon it. This ground 
not having been dreſſed ar turned for nine or ten years, 

while the ſaintfoine was upon it, will not be ſufficiently bro- 
ken by one or two plowings. One or two will prepare the 
ground for oats: but more are neceſſary for the ſucceſs of 
wheat, ESE o WS | | | 
Although in the ordinary way of huſbandry, it is impoſ- 
ſible to have wheat. every year upon the ſame piece of 
ground, with ſucceſs; yet in the method of horſehoeing 
huſbandry, it may be done. All that we have been here 
premiſing, is for the explanation of that practice; from 
which, managed with prudence, he may, in moſt caſes, 
make a much greater advantage of his land than by the 
common methods. A crop of wheat may be thus advanta- 
geouſly raiſed every year upon the ſame ground. The means 
upon which this will depend are, to give it more dreſſings ; 
to put the plant in a condition to ſpread their roots in this 
prepar'd earth in the moſt advantageous manner, for the 
obtaining the nouriſhment where with it abounds; to pre- 
vent weeds from robbing the crop of its nouriſhment ; and 
to be careful not to raiſe upon the land more plants than can 

be ſubſiſted. Theſe are the principles on which the _—_— 
1 5 nown 
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known by the dame of horſchoeing huſbandry depends, an 
theſe are founded on acalan. "wr GY 


c HAF. 
Of the NY A of plants in the 
E great advantage of 2 year of fatlow is, that it 


FF gives time for ſufficient dreſſings. Theſe mult be 


given at proper intervals, for otherwiſe they have not half 
their effect. Between one dreſſing and another, the weeds 
that ane plowed in fhould have time to rot, and the earth 
muſt be new turned up to the fun and rain. A ſecand 
dreſſing coming immediately after the firſt, would only 
throw up the ſame land again, undoing what the finſt had 


done inagreat meaſure. 


Fram this the conſiderate reader will underſtand not only 
1 dreſſings for land, but the nature of their 

However good a ſoil may be in its nature, the plants 
fown in it can have little advantage from its richneſs, if 
their zoats cannot ſpread and penetrate it to get at the 
nouriſhment. A foil that is too firm will not permit this, 
its diohes are as it were locked up; and it muſt be broken by 


de ſinga. The waſt fertility of garden ground is owing 


greatly do this continual-ftirring and breaking of it in dig- 
ging, and we ſee all earth is fruitful that is frequently mo- 

We may therefore eſtabliſh it as a principle, that the 
more the mall particles of a ſail are divided, the more its 
inward pores are multiplied ; and it is in proportion ren- 
der d more ſit for the nourifhment of plants. We have ſaid 


how great things may be done in the improvement of land 


by manures, we now come to the article of dreflings : on 
the proper uniderftanding of thoſe two things depends all the 
knowledge of huſbandry. - | | 

The common praòtice grefts moſt upon -manures ; the 
horſehoeing huſbandry on labour and tillage : this is their 
great difference. | 

The nouriſhment of plants is ſpread throughout every 
part of the earth, but it would anſwer no purpoſe if plants 
were not able to draw it. To this purpoſe it is neceſlary, 
that they have the means of ſpreading the ſmall fibres of 
their roots between the particles of earth in a ſoil. Land in 


which 
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which theſe particles are preſſed too cloſe, or connected too 
firmly together, prevents this paſſage of the roots; but it is 
neceſſary that there be ſpaces between theſe particles into 
which thoſe rooty may run. Moſt ſoils have naturally theſe 
inward pores, but frequently they are in too ſmall quan- 
tity, or they are not of proper kinds and paoportions. This 
is the natural defect of ſoils, and this is to be remedied by 


When the pores are in too ſmall number, there is little 
communication between one of them and another ; and the 
roots are ſtop'd in their paſſage; this is the fault of too 
ſtiff ſoils. 2 5 | | 
When the pores are too large, the roots go through them 
 alnoft without touching the earth, they therefore can take 
no nouriſhment from it: this is the fault of too light ſoils. 
Theſe defects may be remedied by culture; the earth 
contains ſo great a quantity of nouriſhment, that there is 
need to fear exhauſting it; the only buſineſs is to put 
roots into a condition of getting at it. {ts 
Neither are we to fear this nouriſhment, intended for 
plants, will be ſcattered and loſt of itſelf : experience ſhews 
there is no ſuch danger. If we dry a piece of earth ever ſo | 
thoroughly, and then powder it fine ; if we expoſe it in this 
ſtate to the ſun, rains, and \ Wy it I * its nouriſh- 
ing particles diſſipated or loſt by this; but all that manage 
wed ape Te more fertile. This ſhews the nouriſh- 
ment is real earth, water is neceſſary to be mixed with the 
particles of earth, and when this has carry'd up the nouriſh- 
ing particles into their veſſels, it is tranſpired through their 
leaves, leaving thoſe particles behind. This is the courſe 
of nature in the ſupplying of plants 5 but when water is 
evaporated from the earth, without paſſing with it into the 
veſſels of plants, it goes off alone, taking with it none of 
the nouriſhing particles. Lands left fallow grow more rich 
and fertile; whereas, were the water that is evaporated 
from them to carry the nouriſhing particles of the earth 
* with it, they would be rendered poorer by this 
practice. „ | 5 75 
In the management of land for giving it fertility, what we 
are to attempt, is not ſo much to provide plants with ſuch 
particles as are needful for their nouriſhment, as to diſpoſe 
theſe in ſuch manner that the plants can gather them up, 
with their roots. Almoſt all foils contain the —— 
e ä of. 
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of plants in abundance: the huſbandman is gat. them 


into a ſtate fit to give it. | 
This is done by a proper dividing and; breaking of the 
particles of the earth; this muſt be done in ſuch a manner, 
that thoſe particles may leave between them as great a number 
as poſſible of little ſpaces, into which the roots may inſi- 
nuate themſelves, ſo that immediately touching the particles 
of earth, they may gather from them thoſe extreamly fine 
and minute Parts, which are their real and proper — | 
ment. - 

This dividing of the. oil. is Fi 0 bins two ways, by 

manures and by tillage : we ſhall, in the ſucceeding chap- 

ters, examine impartially by which of thoſe means it may 


be beſt obtained; for on that depends the merit of one or 


the other kind of huſbandry. It is by underſtanding their 
different operations, the practical farmer muſt be directed 
in his choice, which method to prefer on any particular oc- 
caſion; and how to manage his 1 to the greateſt 


. advantage. 
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CHAM AMC | 
Of the Jevares: methods of dividing the partici of 


earth. 


6 by means «of giving fertility to a ſoil, conſiſis in the 


dividing and breaking of its particles. We are now 


to examine in what manner that effect may be beſt effected; 


and we ſhall do this with impartiality. The favouring a 
particular ſyſtem may miſlead men, but they are ſafe from 
prejudice who have no aim but the diſcovery of truth. 

eſide the two ways already mentioned, which are by 
tillage and manures, there is another to be remember 'd here, 
which is heat, or the effect of fire. The difference of the 
three ways is this: tillage operates mechanically, breaking 
thoſe particles merely by the inſtruments employ'd in it; 
fire acts in the way of calcination ; 3 and manures by fer- 

mentation. 
Dung, which is the principal, ag in ſome degree the 
nature of the productions; ; and there is another diſadvan- 
a | ages 
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tage, which is, that we cannot procute it always in the 


needful quantity: It is always in our power to increaſe the 
tillage as much as we pleaſe, and this nevet alters the qua- 
lity of the products. Dung and other manutes may give 
ſome ſubſtance to the earth; but repeated dreflings expoſe 


one after another; the different parts of the ground to the 
influences of the ſun, air and rains; and theſe render it 
in a org: natural manner fit. for the affording nouriſhment 
to plants. 25 : N . 
The more we break the particles of earth, the more we 
increaſe the number of its inward pores: the more we in- 
creaſe the ſurfate of thoſe particles, the more we put the 
ſoil in a condition to furniſh. plants with nouriſhment : that 
is, the more we add to its fertility. | 


It is in our power to effect this by fermentation raiſed by 
manures, or by the inſtruments. of tillage : the uſe of dung 
is limited; becauſe the quantity is limited ; but the method 
by tillage is without limitation, becauſe we may always give 


Dung ſpoils the taſte of the produQs in ſome degree : this 


is proved in kitchen gardens. The eatable plants raiſed 


with dung being much worſe taſted than thoſe without. 
Cabbages and pulſe are never ſo well flavoured in great 


towns, where they ate raiſed with abundance of dung, as ia 


the country where dung is ſcarce, and leſs of it is uſed to 
them. In wine countries this effect is the moſt obvious of 
all, the difference being ſurprizingly great between wine 


made from the produce of a vine that has been dunged, and 


that from grapes of the ſame kind where there has come 
none of that manure. -—+ RIS 1 

Theſe are the real and certain diſadvantages of dung, 
eſpecially. when uſed in too great a quantity: Mr. Tull has 
carried. this point farther, He attempts to prove that dung 
gives hurtful qualities to the plants raiſed by its aſſiſtance: 
but the fondneſs for his ſyſtem carried him in this beyond 
reaſon; and his arguments are not concuſive. 

It is probable, a poiſonous plant would have leſs power 
when raiſed in a rich dunged foil, than in the pooreſt natu- 
ral earth; for we find dung, though it increaſes the growth 
of plants, weakens their qualities. 57 | 

Dung by fermentation makes an inward diviſion of the 
particles of earth, which muſt be uſeful in giving its fer- 


A 


tility : but the inſtruments of tillage break thoſe particles, 


and at the ſame time change their place: they turn about 
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the larger parts of the ſoil, and give them all the advantage 


of the ſeaſons, at the ſame time they deſtroy weeds. The 
improvement which is made by tillage has many advantages, 


whereas that made by dung has but one. The earth thus 
dreſſed is not exhauſted by uſeleſs plants; and it receives 


from time to time, and in all its parts ſucceſſivel ys the ad- 
vantages of the dews, rains and ſun, all which we fee, 
from manifold experience, affift greatly 1 in giving! fertility 
to land. 

Dung draws inſeQs together which eat the produce. 
When trees are planted in a dunged ground, their roots ſuf- 
fer by inſects; and the curious in flowers have for the ſame 


reaſon baniſhed the uſe of this manure from their practice. 


A very good method to remedy this evil, is to mix lime 
with the dung in the making up the heap.” Let a layer of 
quick lime be firſt laid for 'a foundation, and then as the 


dunghil rifes'by the addition of freſh quantities of dung, let 


there be here and there a layer of lime ſpread between. This 
will not only deſtroy inſects, but will kill in great part thoſe 
ſeeds of | weeds which are one way or other received among 
the dung, and produce chem 80 often 1 in abundance among 
the corn. 

It is repreſented as a wok advantage of dung, that it is 
uſeful on all kinds of ſoils, the light and the heavy: and 


tkere are few exceptions to this. But the ſame is true of 


tillage : for it equally agrees with the Riff and the looſe ſoils, | 
2 5 gives fertility to them all. 
"Stiff ſoils have their particles ſo choſe; that roots cannot 


| Honerrats them ſufficiently ; ; and when they cannot pene- 


trate and ſpread in the earth, the plant languiſhes. When 
theſe lands have been broken and divided by tillage, fo that 
the roots find paſſage among them, 'and can ſpread as they 
ought to ſeek nouriſhment, they will be able to ſupply the 
plants with food; and we ſhall ſes the crop grow upon them. 


with ſtrength and vigour. 


The fault of lig'-t ſoils is; that they have too large' ſpaces 
between their particles, and that many of theſe have not a 
communication with one another, ſo that the roots paſſing 
through theſe large cavities, do not reach their ſides ; and, 
conſequently, not touching thoſe ſmall particles of earth 
which are the proper nouriſhment of plants, they cannot 
take them in, and of courſe cannot draw nouriſhment for 
the plant. The effect of tillage' on theſe ſoils is this. It 
** the particles as in the yung: and by that means les 
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plies ſpaces between them, making a great many ſmall ones 
inſtead of a few large ones. This it is obvious to- reaſon 
muſt be the effect of breaking and dividing a light ſoil with 
large intervals; and this naturally qualifies it for affording 
nouriſhment to plants: for theſe ſmall ſpaces have their 
communications between one another, though the larger, 


from the nature of the ſoil, had not, ſo that the roots of 


plants can penetrate into them, and run through them as 


they ſhould ; and at the ſame time touching their ſides every 


vrhere decauſe of. their ſmallneſs, they are able to take in 
thoſe extreamly minute parts of earth which are the proper 


| nouriſhment of all plants, 


In order to roots receiving their. ee e muſt 
neceſſarily be a kind of preſſure between their ſurfaces, and 
the ſmall: particles of earth among which — run. This 
naturally happens when the ſpaces, are ſmall, though it 
could not when wh, were fo e as Wen naturally a are in 
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of the degrees of tillage, and of the uſe of dung. 
R. Tull has endeavoured to prove dung uſeleſs on al 


: / occaſions; as well as hurtful on many; and he is for 
banilbing i it from the practice of huſbandry. x. 


this article. 
The origin of the horſchocing Huſband ry, is laid in that 


— recorded by Mr. Evelyn, where it. is aſſerted that 


nothing more is neceſſary than the thoroughly breaking and 
dividing the. particles of earth, in order to make it capable 
of nouriſhing any plant. From this it appears that nothing 
more is needful to the giving fertility to a ſoil than the divi- 
ding its parts, and breaking the little lumps into vrhich they 


form themſelves. This is true with reſpect to many kinds 


of ſoils, but it will not hold good of all. From this we 
ſhall ſhew the huſbandman, there is danger in his adhering 
to any ſyſtem or method too ftriftly ; for although the bene- 
fit of tillage, in the manner ir is propoſed in the horſehoeing 
huſbandry, - may be greater than that of dung on many 
ſoils, it is not on all. The farmer, to make the moſt of 
22 part of his land, ſhould know every method of ma- 
naging it; and he ſhould prefer that kind to each part which 

is ſuited to its nature. We have laid before him the old 
M 2 | method 


But the fondneſs for his ſyſtem. carried him too far on 
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method. by manures, we are about to propoſe the new 


huſbandry, which places a particular kind of tillage in their 
Bead: and we ſhall ſhew him, that neither is abſolutely 


preferable, fo. as to render the other uſeleſs ; but that one 


Kind of management may do for one land, and another for 
another: we ſhall ſhew him where manures will be prefera- 
ble to the 1 of the ground by tillage, and where 
tillage may be preſerable to manures; and ſhall give him 


directions with reſpect to this tillage; as we have regarded 


ananures: ſhewing in what degree the one, as in ans ca] 

tity the other, may be uſeful to particular ſoils. 
Mr. Evelyn has ſaid, that breaking a quantity of earth, 

and expoling it to the weather, will render it ſo fertile, that 


it with ſupport any plant. The horſehoeing huſbandry, 


oſes to render 4 foil fertile by breaking and dividing it 
Lich titkage,'' But Mr. Du Hamel declares, that the fact 
recorded by Evelyn is not univerſally true, and therefore 
diſputes the practice founded on it in ſome points, while he 


allows it its merit in others. He ſays the aſſertion is not 


true of all kinds of earth, for that be __ it on clay, and 
a quantity of clay, 
and fifted it through a fine ſieve ; but after this, wetting it 
with. water, it became as tough and ſtiff as it had been ori- 
ginally. This is the objection ſtated by Mr. Du Hamel, and 
though not ſo concluſive as he ſeems to think, it has 1 its 


weight. 


He has not on this foundation a juſt right to queſtion 
Afr. Evelyay's fact, for he did not fairly try the experiment. 
He ſays he. powdered and fifted the clay, but he-does not 


tell us he expoſed it to the weather. This is a part of the 


true proceſs, and it ſhould be ſo expoſed a year. We have 
ſeen chat fire in a proper degree renders clay fertile. We 
haue obſerved alſo that the ſun and air have in theſe reſpe&s 
the effe& of fire, only that it is brought about more gradu- 


ally. No an this caſe the powderihg of the clay would 


have rendered it more fit to receive the influences of the ſun 
and air, and the continual ſtirring and/ turning of it, which 
is directed in the proceſs, would have expoſed every part of 
it at times to their effect; fo that it ia not eaſy to ſay how 
much the proceſs fairly tryed would: have done toward the 
rendering even pure clay fertile. 

However, although the — ſtated amperfetty; 
and does not infer ſo much as Mr. Du Hamel:intends ; yet 
this 1 * ſeen from it, that care dolls will ”= 


— 
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be ſo readily improv'd by this tillage as the loamy and lighter 
kinds. The tillage of the horſchoeing huſbandry alone, 
will be ſufficient for light loamy ſoils; and on the other hand, 

the farmer who has ſuch as are ſtiff and clayey, will do well 
to call in to its aſſiſtance the effect of ſand, and the other 


proper manures; and when it appears necellary of  calci- 


It is in this prudent and moderate way we recommend 
the horſehoeing huſbandry to the practical farmer: and it is 
thus, and thus only, he ſhould admit the uſe of any new 
methods. - Their authors or inventors are always partial in. 
their favour ; but that _ be beneficial on many occaſions, 
which is not adapted to all. 
Clayey ſails are apt to grow ſliff again, after tillage 3 
unleſs it be aſſiſted by proper manures; yet we are not for 


that reaſon to ſay, that for clayey ſoils, manures are better 


than tillage; for none require ſo much. Both are required 
for theſe lands : a great deal of tillage to break them, and 
then good manures to keep them in order. Thus from very 
indifferent they become ſame of the beſt ſoils we have; and 
it is thus the farmer is to manage them. Here therefore 
neither the old huſbandry is better than the new, nor the 
2 better than the old, but the true practice is to join 

Manures are neceſſary to clays, after they have been di- 
vided by the tillage ;. and they are uſeful to light ſoils becauſe 


they want the matter of nouriſhment. They enrich theſe 


and they divide the other: they are neceſfary to both, and 
they will take double effect on both, when they are accompa» 
nied with good dreffings, 5 


ee y. 
Of the joint advantages of manure and tillag 


HE world has been ſenſible of the uſe of manures at 
all times, and it is the farmer's intereſt to continue 
the uſe of them; not to neglect them for any other prac- 
tice: but this does not make the horſehoeing huſbandry 
leſs uſeful, Where manures cannot be had in due quantity, 
this tillage will fupply the place of them; and where they 
are ever ſo plentiful, it will be a means of giving them 
greater effect. The uſe of manures need not make the 
farmer leſs regard tillage ; for the more the ground is di - 
vided by that means, the more effect they take. 

M 3 Wheat, 
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166 OF TILLAGE. Boox VI. 
Wheat, which is the ſtrongeſt corn, and requires the 
moſt tillage of land, ſucceeds better when more is given 
than uſual; and it is found by experience, that this may 
ſupply the place of manure. Four dreſſings are commonly 
given to the land for this corn, and the uſe of dung is add - 


ed; if the farmer will give it eight dreſſings inſtead of four, 


it will ſucceed as well in moſt ſoils without dung. Theſe 
additional dreffings coſt leſs than manures, and where they 
ſucceed, the effect is equal. They will at any time in part, 
and on many occaſions entirely ſerve inſtead of manure, 
therefore it will be certainly to the intereſt of the farmer to 
uſe them. 5 e 7 Bits 
Thus it is eaſy to ſee, there may be improvements made 
in the common practice of huſbandry. The common til- 
lage does not anſwer the farmer's purpoſe for ſtiff cla 
ſoils. It breaks the earth in this caſe only into a kind of 
large Jumps, with great irregular cavities between them; 
and ſuch a ſoil is not in a condition to ſupport plants well. 
For the farmer to uſe theſe lands to the beſt advantage, he 
ought to give them more than the common tillage ; and by 
the repeated dreſſings in the horſchoeing huſbandry, he is to 
break thoſe larger into ſmaller lumps. By this means a ſtiff 
foil will be brought into the condition of a light one; and 
will be fitted for raiſing a good crop: manures are at that 
time to be added: they will be received into the body of the 
ſoil better. than they otherwiſe .could ; and there will then 
require nothing more than a repetition of that practice which 
brought the land into this good condition, to maintain it in 
VVV „„ 
Sand is a good manure for clay. This proves the ad- 
vantage of tillage on ſuch lands, for ſand anſwers the ſame 


purpoſe in a manner with tillage. It breaks the ſoil, and 
lets in the ſun and rains, and gives paſſage to the roots of 


the crop. This is what tillage alſo does, it furniſhes no 
nouriſhing: matter to the ſoil, but merely ſeparates the par- 
ticles of the earth; or keeps them ſeparate when they have 
been broken by tillage : and this produces all the good ef- 
fects we deſire. e ,, 0065-06 
Light ſoils are improved by dreſſings, but they need not 
to be ſo frequent on theſe as on the others. To theſe ma; 
nures are wanted to give richneſs, as to the others to divide 
and to keep the ſoil divided: but we need not be afraid of 
exhauſting the fertility of theſe lands, by expoſing them to 
the ſun, Its heat evaporates: only their watery parts, _ 
94 * J ; t 


4 
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that ſolid ſubſtance which i is to be the nouriſhment of plants. 


All theſe lands are improved by dreſſings, whether it be 


from the breaking of their particles, making them more 


ready and fit to receive the dews and rains, and receive the 
influence of the ſun and air, or whether from the multiplying 
their inward cavities, ſo that they are fitter for the ſpreading 
of roots. From which ever cauſe it riſes, the effect is 


certain: and by theſe repeated turnings, weeds are deſtroy- 


ed entirely; whereas light ſoils are thoſe which inis , N 
mon methods of huſbandry produce them moſt. 
What is bere ſaid may be eaſily proved by experiment. 3 
Let one half of a piece of ſuch land, be dreſſed in the com- 
mon way, and the other perfectly broken and divided by the 


horſehoeing huſbandry : after ſome time let the whole field 
be turned again in a dry ſeaſon, and that croſs ways, ſo that 


the land may be cut exactly in the oppoſite direction to what 


it was at firſt; we ſhall perceive by the eye the advantage of 


this thorough manner of drefling : for that half of the field 
which had been perfectly tilled, before, will have a different 
aſpect, from that which was but careleſly gone over in the 
uſual way: and: we ſhall ſee. plainly, that the ene has had 
the proper advantage of dreflings, and the others not. We 


may find the ſame proof in the difference of crops on ſuch 


light land as has been well laboured, and ſuch as has not, 

but here it is obvious even to the eye. 
Many break the particles of a ſoil with rollems. This 
does not deſerve the name of breaking in compariſon of 
what is. done in the proper way by tillage, but it has its ad- 


vantage. When the land is not too moiſt, it is a good method 


of preparing it for tilling; but in wet lands, the roller 
does mofe harm than good. Some ſuppoſe that they can 
ſupply the place of the proper tillage by frequent harrowing 
of their land after they are ſowed; but this ſcratching of 


the ſurface can do little good; and "when the groung'! is wet | 


wo do a 1 deal of N 1 
CHAP, XVI. 
of the preparation of wood lands for corn. 


"HEN a piece of ground has not been ſown for a 


great many years, and is to be prepared for corn, 
it requires a particular manner of drefling. This is to be 


varied according to the condition in which the land has been 


bee ; ſome being heathy, others having lain in wood, ſome 
| M 
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in paſture, others in the artificial raiſes, - Theſe a 
require a par ticular methods of drefling; : Ind there a 


others whoſe natural humidity makes them demand a me- 


thod different from al]. 

In the beginnings of oxrienlture; wood lands were often 
drefſed for corn, A natural condition of an uncuſtivated 
country, is to be over run with wood; and in ſuch caſe 
many found whole countries who firſt ſet about their im- 

royement. It was not worth while to fell the timber, 
pro they would have had no market for it; ſo they ſet fire 


5 to it upon the ſpot, and the aſhes, affltec by the ation of 


the heat, were öf great ſervice in the improvement of the 
ground: after this they had no more to do than to ſtub up 


the roots; make all level, and go to ſowing. 


At preſent wood is valuable, and this land is to be treated 
in another manner. When a piece of wood ground i is to be 
turned into a corn field, the trees are "felled; the roots are 
ſtubbed up, and this is ſuch an advantage to the land, that 
it will anſwer in ſome degree the effect of the burning, and 


| of the aſhes, 


Coppice wood js 2 good cirepuirdtion of Jand for corn; 
and it may often be worth while to plant coppices with this 
intent; but whether that be done, or the coppice or larger 
wood be only felled for: this purpoſe, there i no land that 
anſwers more happily for corn. 

The holes that are made in taking up the 8 and the 
reſt of the neceſſary di ging, turn up and break the land in 
-_ = ava manner, f that Ralf the labour of dreffing is 


; Afer the earth has been levelled, it is to be turned up 
once in autumn with the plow, the froſts of the ſucceeding 
winter kill the weeds, and break the particles of the ſoil; 


and after this no more is needful than a ſecond dreſſing of 


the ground in ſpring : the land: may then be fown, and will 


yield a vaſt produce. 


Land that has lain in wood is not only fertile at fr, but 
it continues fo a long * 1 trees have drawn theit 
nouriſhment, from ted upper part has lain 
in a manper unexhauſted, . the be e e of the boughs has 
12 fh weeds from growing in any great. quantity. Be- 

de this, the leaves falling every year, and lying upon the 


Earth till they rotted, have been a continual manure of the 


richeſt kind ppon the ground: and the er dee 


have a added to the kertiity. NG 


[th We 


a 
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We are to lock upon a piece of land that has been fome 
years in wood, as if it had been laid fallow all that time. 
A good piece of ſuch land, will produce vaſt crops of corn 
for many years, without the aſſiſtance of manures ; dref- 
{ing it but moderately by the tillage of the horſehoeing huſ- 
2 : and that whieh was originally of little value, and 
ould n 


would not have produced corn to any advantage, with the 
moſt expenſive manures, when it has been laid ſome years in 
wood, anſwers beyond expectation. There are trees of one 
kind or other that will grow on any ground; and there is a 
certain and great advantage from them. We ſee the con- 
ſequences of that growth in the improvement of the ſoil, 
and both may be ſufficient to lead many who have lands 
which they know not how to bring to any value, to try 
them this way. In recommending this method, we illu- 
rate the practice of horſehoeing huſbandry, ſhewing the 
truth of thoſe principles on which we have before ſaid it ig 
founded, The roots of plants ſeek their nouriſhment near 
the ſurface z and trees penetrate: for it deeper: this is proved 
by the readineſs of a ſoil on which trees have long grown, 


breaking and. dividing. the ground: the ſtubbing and dig- 
ing in taking up the roots, ſerves in the place of ſo much 
manure to the land. The ſpade and pick-axe break the 
lumps and divide the ſoil, as well as the common inſtruments 
recommended in the new huſbandry; and the effect is the 
ſame; for the land is made fit for the bearing of corn, 


CHAP: IXYK - 
Of the preparation of beathy land far corn. 


TD Y heathy land, we mean waſte and uſeleſs ground, that 
produces weeds of the worſt ſorts, and is barren of what 


© 


'F 


broom, brambles, fern, and the like. _ 
It is proper to burn theſe uſeleſs products upon the ſpot, 
which is ſerviceable, not only becauſe the heat improves the 


is good: fuch as tracts of ground. oyer-run with heath, 


ground, and the cinders ſerve as manure, but the immediate 


effect of the fire upon the roots is a great benefit, nothing 
ſo perfectly deſtroying them; nor any other practice fo 


thoroughly ridding the ground of the fear of their after-ſhoot- 


ing. As the ſeeds are conſumed, and the roots deſtroyed, 
by this praQtice, there is great reaſon to believe they will 
oP: * „ z * St 11 & -I& — „ . N 8 never 


to yield corn: and we ſee in the practice by which it is pre- 
= for this growth, the great and certain advantage of 
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17 OF TILLAGE. Boox VI. 
never riſe again, and this is of the utmoſt concern, becauſe · 


8 dreadful enemies to all uſeful growthhs. | 
We have cautioned the farmer, that in burning ſtubble 
upon the land, he does not fire his hedges; but a greater 
care is needful here. In firing the growth of theſe waſte 
commons, the quantity is ſo great, that the body of flame is 
capable of ſpreading to do vaſt miſchief. The firſt care 


muſt be to know, before the fire is lighted where it will 


ſtop. 


| When a heathy piece of ground is to be fir'd, che richt 


1 


method is to clear away a goed ſpace where it is intended to 


ſtop, by cutting up the furze: this will ſtay the progreſs, 
though nothing elſe can. The ſtuff that is cut up, being 
dried, will ſerve to begin the fire, ſpreading it at the other 


end of the ground. 


A tolerably calm ſeaſon ſhould be choſen, and the fire 
watched as it burns. If it any where at the ſides threatens 

to exceed its limits, the method is to dig a little ditch, 
_ throwing the earth upon the fire. This will preſerve the 


reſt; for-earth is a much more ſudden and certain quencher 
of fire than water. ; OY ans oo Lens L, 


When the ſtuff is burned, the nets of the furze and heath 
are to be dug up with a pick-axe. The land is then fit for 


the common practice of huſbandry. 


ſoon as ſome rains have fallen, the ground is to be turned up 
in large furrows, by a ſtout plow, it is thus to lie till ſpring; 


and then, after another plowing, it ſhould be ſown with 
oats ; the ſecond year it is to have three good dreflings, 


tnrning, cutting, and breaking it well every time ; and the 


addition of manure. '- 


third it will be in a condition to bear wheat, without any 


The ſingle article of labour, after the firſt affiftance of 


burning, does the whole buſineſs; but this labour muſt. be 


The beſt ſeaſon for burning the buſhes is autumn, and as 


well performed, and ſufficiently repeated: for as the fer- 


tility depends on breaking the lumps, they muſt be well 


broken, and nothing but this thorough tillage can prevent 
weeds from taking poſſeſſion again of the ground. Not- 


withſtanding they have ſeemed ſo perfectly deſtroyed, they 
will, after ſeveral years, recover, to the deſtruction of all 
uſeful growths, if they be not kept down by tillage; but 
this method if properly attended to, will never fail. The 
winter turning expoſes the roots to the froſt, which nips 
them, and the ſummer turnings ſpread them before the ſun, 


Which 
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which burns them up. In general, it is one vaſt ad 


of this kind of. huſbandry, that no other whatſoever ſo ber- 
b AYR weeds of all ee and that in 2 e 


| CHA P. XVIII. 8 
07 the ren of land for corn, ofter the eilen 


graſſes. 


8 it my y 8 proper to prepare an indifferent land 

for corn, = planting it with coppice wood, the ſame 
advantage may alſo be obtained from the artificial graſſes 
that root deep; and from none ſo much as ſaintfoin. This 
penetrates very deep into the ground, and draws very little 
of its nouriſhment from near the ſurface. The planting a 


piece of ground with coppice, is a kind of fallowing, with 


reſpect to the upper part, and che ſame i is the e with theſe 
deep-rooted plants. 


| Many have been ſurprized to ſee ſaintfoin grow ſucceſs- / 


fully upon ſtony grounds, which have but'a very'thin coat 


of ſoil; but this inftance, when well underſtood, is the 
greateſt proof that can be brought that this graſs draws its 


nouriſhment deep, and that it will not exhauſt the land near 
the ſurface, which is the ſeat of nouriſhment for corn. 
When there is this ſtony bottom to a thin ſoil, it is uſu- 
ally looſe, ſlaty, or cracked toward the upper part, where 
it riſes to the bottom of the mould : - theſe cracks and open- 
ings, contain mould of the ſame kind with that above. The 
ſaintfoin ſends its roots into theſe crevices, and runs among 
them to a great depth. From the earth that is lodged in 
theſe it obtains its nouriſhment, and ſcarce draws any from 
the thin coat of pure mould above. 
Tbeſe lands when kept conſtantly in tillage, - eve very 
ill, becauſe the quantity of ſoil is ſo ſmall; for the roots of 


corn never penetrate among the ſtones, but the raiſing ſaints . 


foin on them, ſerves as a kind of fallowing. After this 
herb has grown ſeven years on them, which it will very well 


do, they will yield three good crops of dern and * then 
be laid down to ſaintfoin again. 


Theſe deep- rooted graſſes are of the ſame benefit to all 


ſoils: ſome may want the affiftance more than others, but 
they are uſeful on all: and after great crops, they prepare 
the land for corn better than almoſt any other method. 
If a piece of rich land be drilled with ſaintfoin, ſix gallons 
of ſeed being allowed to an acre, and ſowed in nine inch 
| 8 2 | ro WS, 
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rows, it may be mow'd annually with great crops 3/ a fingle 
crop ſometimes yielding four pounds an acre. After it hay 
ſtood thus ſeven years, the land may be plowed up, and 
will be ſo rich, that inſtead of requiring to be fallowed or 
dunged for wheat, the farmer will be obliged to ſow that 
upon barley ſtubble, and to turn in his ſheep in ſpring upon 
it, to prevent its being too rank, l 5 
This may ſerve as a proof of the vaſt advantage of pre. 
paring land for corn by theſe artificial graſſes; for faintfoin 
will be not only in full perfeftion ſeven years, but would be 
able to ſtand much longer; and no fallowing would have 
prepared the ground for corn ſo well. N : 
The beſt method for preparing the land for corn after 
this growth is, by firſt ſowing it with turneps ; and we 
pou: have the huſbandman go through it in this manner. 
Let him plow it up in winter with a four-covlter'd plough, 
and get it in order for ſowing of turneps the following 
ſeaſon, When they are in growth, let them be well hoed ; 
and let them he afterwards eaten by ſheep, upon the ground. 
his will bring the ſoil into excellent order for barley, the 


* * 


following ſpri ng. | | 
The farmer will often find it anſwer his purpoſe, to raiſe 
ſaintfoin upon a piece of ground for a continuance. In this 
caſe, when it graws old he muſt take it up, and fow corn 
to prepare the ground again, The method we have here 
directed e ene for that purpoſe: when he 
ſows hjs barley it may be done by drilling, and the ſaint- 
The ſame preparation anſwers when the land is intended 
for corn for 4— time, In this caſe let the huſpandman 
ſee the ground be very well tilled, otherwiſe the firſt crops 
will be poor. Saintfoin prepares land excellently for corn, 
but there muſk be good tillage at the breaking of it up, or 
elſe the advantage will not be obtained. Even oats will not 
grow upon it ta profit, without good tillage, Some have 
— a broken- up ſaintfoin ground with white oats, after 
once plowing: but if the ſummer prove a dry one there will 
in this caſe be no crop at all, and if the ſgaſon favour ever 
ſo much it will be a very poor one. 1 3 
From theſe inſtances, ſome baye been led to diſpute 
whether the artificial graſſes do, in reality, enrich land or 
not: hut thoſs whe will not ſollow proper meafures, arg 
not to deny the effects that woul ] have enſued: if they had. 
T hoſe ho baye taken proper cape in the eee 
| | —} have 
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have always found theſe graſſes left the land fit for any pro- 


duce. This is ſo phin in fact, that it has been uſed againſt 


the ſyſtem of earth being the nouriſbment of all plants. 

It has been ſaid, becauſe ſaintfoin leaves the land rich for 
wheat, therefore it draws a nouriſhment different from that 
of wheat, leaving what would have been drawn by wheat 
all there: but this we have-ſhewn to be an error. 

Some have ventured to ſay, this deep rooted graſs forends 
no fibres in the upper ſurface of the earth: and therefore 
leaves it unexhauſted: this is one great reaſon ; but they 


carry it too far, who ſay this graß ſends out no fibres into 


the uppe art part at alll _ 

in has a ſingle long and large root which penetrates, 
counting the extreameſt fibres. at leaſt fifteen foot deep into 
the eee and it doubtleſs draw a great part of its nouriſh- 
ment from great depths. The plant does ſend out roots into 
the upper ſoil, but that is a ſmall part of the ground among 
which it ſpreads, and only a proportional ſhare of its nouriſh- 
ment is derived thence z ſo that the caſe being fairly ſtated, 
this ſoil enjoys a kind of. fallow, becauſe it affords but a fif- 
teenth part of the nouriſhment to the growth that is upon it. 
This is the true ſtate. of the caſe, and they wrong a good 

cauſe who: would: make it otherwiſe. 
We allow therefore that theſe graſſes draw ſome. nouriſh- 
ment from the ſoil in which corn is to grow, but this is in 
ſmall quantity, and i it is over ballanced by another conſidera- 


tion, which is the ſecond crop, or after- leaſe, being eaten by 


cattle upon the ground. There is a great deal in this, ſo much, 
that there is reaſon, as well as experience, to ſhew that a 
piece of ground planted with theſe artificial graſſes, and 
properly managed in the uſe of them, and in the tillage 
afterwards, is left in as good a ſtate by this growth, as if it 
had been in fallow. The lower parts of the earth indeed 

are not ſo fertile as the upper; ſo that the roots of theſe 
graſſes cannot draw ſuch nouriſhment from them as from the 
others; but:though this lower earth is not ſo rich as the up- 
per part, yet being freſn, and never exhauſted, it will ſup- 
ply a great deal to the firſt roots that come there: thoſe of 


corn:never: pierce to it, ſo that the roots of theſe graſſes 
will have nouriſhment, | 
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of the — of land re corn, 5 0 common graſs. 


| OMMON graſs has not this advantage in preparing 

C land for corn, becauſe its roots do not pierce to any 
depth; but the ground is notwithſtanding ready to bear 
corn in abundance after this growth, provided: it be good | 
in its own nature. 

One reaſon why paſture ey; retains a richneſs to ſup- 
_ any crop, is, that in plow'd lands the rains'waſh away-a 
great part of the fine mould; whereas all is retained in thoſe 
covered with ſward, and whatſoever is brought on by acci- 
dent with it ; as the waſh from higher N and the mud 
from the over flowing of rivers. 

For theſe reaſons a _uy paſture ground is always ready 
for corn. 

The proper ſeaſhn for preparing it for this is in the month 
of January; and the farmer ſhould take an opportunity to 
do it after rains, for when the land is well wetted, the turff 
is tough, and will turn without breaking. 

An experienced plowman ſhould be employed; and the 
eye of the maſter ſhould be over him, to ſee he lays the 
turff flat. 

A good plow ſhould be uſed on a this occafiey 3 fog without 
that no art will make the work go on well. If the earth 
board do not turn it well, a piece of wood muſt be nailed 
on it, to take the upper part of the turff as it riſes; this will 
throw it regularly over with the graſs fide downward. 1 

The advantage of this is the rotting of the graſſy part, 
which becomes a kind of manure, But this is only the firſt 
ſep toward the preparing the land for corn. It is to be 
compleated by repeated plowings, and the more it has, pro- 
per intervals being allowed between them, the n it will 
be fitted for the growth of corn. 

This breaking of the ground, is what we mean bo Fu 
lage; and theſe repeated plowings are called dreſſings of the 
land. Many uſe the ſame word to expreſs the laying on of 
manures; here it means only the turning or bre ing of 
the ground. / | 

Every time the earth is turn'd, the baren © it are 
broken, the more the better; and it is on this principle that 
plowing. of lands that have fed a large ſward of graſs, pre- 

pares them for corn. | 
| f The 
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A The nouriſhment of all vegetables is fine earth, whict 


they imbibe from the ſurfaces of the little particles among 


which their roots ſpread and run. When theſe roots have 


taken up all the fine and ſmall mould that lay about the ſur- 
faces of thoſe particles where they ſpread, the ſoil is faid to 


be exhauſted. It may be renewed by the addition of ma- 


nures, which ferment and divide its parts, or by the action 
of the plow which breaks them; either way they are bro- 
ken, and conſequentlf new ſurfaces are made. Theſe have 
new earthy particles upon them, ready to be abſorbed by the 
roots of a new crop : therefore a new crop thrives, being 
_ fown upon that land. ft 7 8 8 8 | 
This is the doctrine of exhauſting and refreſhing of land; 
and it is of the breaking it by the plow we ſpeak in this 
place. It is done in ſome degree by every plowing, but 
moſt perfectly by the beſt, and moſt frequently repeated. 
A light plowing moves and divides the particles, without 
breaking many of them; but till this is of ſervice: for 
where they are ſeparated, though not broken, there is a 
new ſurface at the diviſion, and this anſwers ſome purpoſe 
though tis not ſo. much as will be done by better plowing. 
In the preparing a common paſture for corn, there muſt 
be careful and good plowing, becauſe the ground has lain a 
great while undiſturbed, and the ſurfaces of its particles have 
been well drain'd of their nouriſhment by the graſs. Theſe 


ſurfaces could not yield nouriſhment for corn; but when 


the ground is well turn'd and divided, the particles are bro- 
ken, new furfaces are formed, which the graſs does not now 


— 


exhauſt: the corn finds it improved by the effect of the rot- 


ted graſs. This agrees with our plan, which is not to pre- 
fer one method before another, but to uſe both. „ 
If any wonder that land ſhall be refreſhed by tillage after 


repeated crops, as ſuppoſing this turning and breaking of 


the particles, when repeated ſo often, muſt come to no 
More than the turning up the old ſurfaces again, he errs 
greatly, for the earth is diviſible without end, and no art could 
bring about what he ſuppoſes to happen by accidents : the 
Tame ſurfaces never can appear again in a thouſand plow- 
Ings, becauſe the particles of the earth form every time new 
combinations; and every new ſurface anſwers like the firſt; 
all ſupplying nouriſhment equally. n 


Every ſoil that will bear good graſs, will alſo ſupport 


corn. Nor does any kind difable the farmer from having 
recourſe to this aſſiſtance of tillage, it agrees with all : — 
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2 OF TILLAGE Boon VI. 
light lands two or three additional plowings will anſwer the 
lame purpoſe as dunging ; and the coſt is not more than 
a fifth part. This is ſo plain from the trials that have been 
made, that it is getting into practice in ſome' places, and 
has obtained the name of double plowing... — 
If a field prepared for barley in ſpring, be not ſowed 
with that grain, but plowed on to wheat harveſt, the crop 
of wheat from it will be very great: and when turneps fail 
one after another by the fly, the ground thus frequentiy 
plowed, bears wheat admirably without dung. e 
People that are ſlow to take advice, will be led by expe- 
rience ; and this is the moſt plain imaginable. From this it 
is evident there will require no aſſiſtance to the plow in pre- 
paring graſs land for corn, only let plowing not be. ſpared. 
3e work ſets out with a natural manure, and it will be a 
great while before the land requires any other : but when 
* 057 let not the fondneſs for a plowing ſyſtem deny the 
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O, keeping land in heart by jillage. 


E do nat recommend tillage only, for keeping land 
Y Y in condition to bear corn, though that has been 
| 8 as poſſible, and is ſupported by ſome experience. 
lowing may do this alone, but the aſſiſtance of manures 
will make it anſwer better. And fometimes one method, 
and ſometimes the other are to be uſed, according to the 
4 We ſhall now tell him what may be done by this method 
one. 8 
As new broken earth is the ſame thing with freſh earth, 
provided it be ſufficiently broken, there is na queſtion but 
tillage will ſupply the place of manure: for it will always 
break the ſoil. Light ſoils, when well broken by tillage, 
became clofer and heavier, becauſe it brings their parts 
nearer together; and heavy or ſtiff land is made lighter by 
it, becauſe the breaking and dividing of this, naturally ren- 
ders it leſs tough, that ſalt being nothing but the too great 
coheſion of thoſe particles. But to obtain this advant 
for either, the tillage muſt be ſufficient : ſtiff lands half tilled 
haue large cavities, which is the very fault of too light foils ; 
and an imperfeCt tillage of a light foil leaves it rough, and 
very much of the ſame nature with the half tilled ſtiff 12 


. 


— 


— 
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* 


both being in this condition, full of large pores, which are 
not proper tor the nouriſhing of plants. 184 


We mean to ſhew the practical huſbaudman; who ſhall 


in any reſpect depend on this tmetbod; the neecſſity of 
ſuſfficient tillage 1 if he do otherwiſe he will deceive himſelf, 
and perhaps blame that practice which he has not followed. 
Light land, ſuppoſing it to have been in graſs, becomes 
lighter for an imperfect tillage z the pieces of turff that re- 
main turned under and not broken; make large hollows; 
and render it worſe than it was before the tillage. But when 


the farmer finds he has hurt it by this method, let him not 
be diſhearten'd, but go on; let him till it more; till all 


theſe pieces of turff are broken, and it is altogether fine, and 
he will then find it anſwer very fully to his expectations. 
— This kind of land has an advantage over the ſtiffer ſorts, be- 
eauſe it is to be tilled with leſs labour and expence; work- 
ing eaſily : and it ahſwers excellently, for it becomes ſtron- 
ger than at firſt; and is often more profitable to the farmer 
than land of à better kind, which requires more laborious 
ic 4d. 
| * very light ſoils crops ſuffer in dry ſeaſons; and eſpeci- 
ally after rains have fallen for ſome months, and theſe very 
dry ſeaſons ſucceed. This accident happens in proportion as 
they have been imperfeRly tilled ; and when the due care is 
taken, not at all. . 


| 'The large cavities, when the ground is wetted by long 


rains, are full of water; and that water touching the roots 


in every part, ſupplies the plant with nouriſhment ; but 
when the dry weather follows, and they become empty, the 
roots do not touch their ſurfaces, and cannot be nouriſhed, 
ſo the plants fade and decline. But good and perfect tillage 
prevents the. earth from having theſe large cavities; and 


therefore remedies this evil. The way to bring them to 


good, is by the beginning with deep, thorough plowings ; 
and the way to keep them in heart is to repeat the ſame 
Pi | N 11 | 
The effe& of frequent tillage is to make the potes nu 
merous and ſmall; they cannot be too numerous, or too 
ſmall, and therefore the more tillage is allowed, the better. 
'Theſe pores cannot be too ſmall, when made by tillage, be- 
cauſe the reſt of the earth being light and looſe, the roots 
of the tendereſt and fineſt kinds will make their way; where- 


as in untilled earth, they may eaſily be too ſmall, becauſe the 
_ earth all about them is hard. FO 
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Fl 1! To keep a piece of ground in heart by tillage alone, that 
8g {hould be done frequently and well. 1 

* Rt The firſt plowing in the uſual way anſwers very little pur- 

1 poſe, nor does the ſecond do much more good. Theſe, 

1 if done with common plows, and in the common manner, 

1 cannot ſo properly be ſaid to be tillage, as to prepare the land 

| for tillage: the third and fourth plowings are done at leſs 

5 expence than theſe, and they are of mueh greater benefit: 

| every-plowing that is given after theſe, does more ſervice, 

| and comes at leſs expence. This is ſufficient to recom- 


mond the practice to the farmer; and the effect is certain. 
We ſee nothing prepares land for wheat in the common way 
but frequent plowings: and when they come thus eaſy, why 
will not the farmer give more of them to his wheat land, 
that his crop may thrive the better; and give them alſo in 
proper quantity to his lands that are prepared for any other 
ſeed : they will return the labour with ten- fold increaſe. 
When a land has been put into good condition by manure, 
nothing aſſiſts the effect ſo much as frequent tillage; a piece 
of ground prepared with dung, will be exhauſted in three 
years; but let it have double tillage, which is an expence 
nothing near the price of a new dunging, and it will keep in 
heart fix years; and with more labour longer.. 
There is no way of managing land to the beſt advantage, 
but by the uſe of both. Manure ſhould be called in when 
the ground has been long kept in heart only by tillage; and 
tillage, in this increaſed degree, ſhould be us'd to preſerve 
and continue the effects of manure. Nothing is ſo idle as 
the propoling one againſt the other : there is no reaſon the 
farmer ſhould not uſe both, for they never interfere with 
each other. We have ſhewn him before the nature of ſoils, 
the virtues of manures, and now the benefits of repeated 
tillage, fo that he will be able to call in one or other alone, 
or both jointly, as he ſhall find moſt beneficial. | 
As to the keeping a land in heart by tillage, it is only to 
be done by allowing it a ſufficient quantity of labour : the 
more the better; there being proper intervals of reſt be- 
tween. A piece of ground may be thus not only kept in 
heart, but made ſtronger and better; for the finer land is 
made by tillage, the richer it will become; the more plants 
it will ſupport, and the better it will maintain them. 
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O the nature of the improvement by tillage. 
"THE finer an earth is made by tillage; the more it is 
1 enriched by dews, rain and air. Theſe penetratt 
inco every part of a well tilled piece of ground, fo that wheh 


it comes to be turned again, and freſh broken, all is rich : 
and full of nouriſhinent. This is not the caſe in tough and 


hard lands; the dews and rains do not penetrate ther. 
In very dry and light lands, the inſtruments of huſbandry 
earinot take full effect, for their particles give way to th 
plow without dividing, and at the utmoſt are only turned. 
The author of the horfehoeing huſbandry is aware of this ; 
and he declares, fuch lands do not deferve the name of ara- 
dle, but ſhould be reputed deſart, ſcarce deſerving the name 
of land, except by way of diſtinguiſhing them from ſea. 


Were there no other huſbandry in the world but the 


horſehoeing kind, this would be true; and the farmer who 
happened to have ſuch ground in his hands, muſt leave it 
uncultivated. But this may ſhew the inſufficiency of that 
author's ſcheme of making the horſehoeing huſbandry uni- 
vetſal, even from his own confeſſion. e 
We have ſhewn how ſuch land, as he fays ought not 
to de called arable, may by another method of huſbandry 
be improved ſo as to yield large crops: and by ſuch manage- 
ment as we have directed for barren ſandy lands, the very 
deſarts of Libya might yield excellent crops of corn. 


Clay added to a ſandy ground, reduces it to loam, and 


loam is fertile: furzes may be raized for a fence. In ſuch 
an incloſure, corn will grow, therefore this new ſcheme is 
not univerſal. It will affiſt the old methods of huſbandry, 
but it will not ſupply their place. | ; 
Me ſee in this laſt inftance, the land cannot be brought 


into heart by tillage alone, even upon his own confeſſion ; 


this ſort of land then muſt be managed upon the principles of 
the old huſbandry ; that is, by clay, and the proper ma- 
nures: but it may be kept in heart by tillage. | 

The method propoſed by Mr. Tull, has great advantages, 
tho it will not ſucceed alone. This land will be better kept 


in heart by his kind of tillage, than by the old, becauſe his 


is the more perfect. The ſoil is made leſs fine in common 
tillage, therefore the advantage will be leſs; in that he di- 
OL | | N 2 recs 
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res it will be more fine, and conſequently, the effect will 
be greater. 3 . 1 oo 
We cannot ſee a greater inſtance of the effect of huſ- 
bandry any way, than on ſuch a piece of land as this. 
The farmer upon the principles of the old huſbandry, adds 
clay to it, and by this means converting it ihto loam, he 
may be ſaid to make a ſoil. It is then in the condition of 
one that is better by nature, and is fitted for new improve- 
ment by a more perfect tillage. It could not receive the 
advantage of that method according to the confeſſion of its 
author in its natural ſtate; but it may in this improved con- 
dition. We ſee therefore how uſeful it is to the farmer to 
know every practice; not to ſtick to any one, but to em- 
ploy them all as there may be occaſion. Tis thus we pro- 
poſe them to him for his general uſe. He fees in this in - 
Nance he may make a ſoil by the old methods, and he may 
keep it in heart by the new ; ſo that the one ſhall continue to 
him thoſe advantages he received from the other. 
The two great articles in providing plants ſhall have 
nouriſhment, are, that the roots may ſpread freely to their 
Full extent, and every where have the due preſſure of the 
ground. Theſe are effected excellently by tillage in a com- 
| pleat way, for the earth is made fine and ſoft : it lets them 
in any where, and it cloſes in every part about them. All 
the earth is full of nouriſhment for plants, and their roots are 
thus put into a condition to ſearch for it, and receive it, If 
they could not ſpread by reaſon of the hardneſs of the ground, 
they muſt be content with what is ſupplied by the earth juſt 
about them ; and if they ſpread ever ſo freely, and paſs 
where there is ever ſo much nouriſhment, they cannot get 
it unleſs they come to touch the ſurfaces whereon it lies ; 
this they cannot do in half-tilled ground becauſe the cavities 
are there ſo large, that the ſmall. roots paſs through them 
without touching their ſides. We repeat this that the far- 
mer may perfectly underſtand and remember it; for this is 
| we principle on which he is to act in the new method of 
tillage. | 
| Thi him never ſpare tillage : the land being poor is no 
argument againſt it: for the poorer the eaſier it is wrought; 
ſo that there is leſs expence in the tillage 3 and if the crop be 
not equal to that upon better land, neither is the rent. 
The great miſtake of the Engliſh farmers, is not giving 
their land ſuſhcient breaking ; and in this they err very un- 


happily, 
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| happily, for they go through the laborious and expenſive 
part, which is that of the firſt plowings ; and leave off juſt 


when the remainder is moſt wanted, and would be moſt 


y ſuppoſe the ſoil to be fine enough when the har- 
row will cover the ſeed ; as if the covering of that were the 
only uſe of the fineneſs of land, To give the crop the full 
benefit of the land, every lump ſhould be broke; for tho 
the ſeed may be buried among theſe, and covered in an irre- 
gular manner, the roots which ſhoot from it will never be 

able to penetrate thoſe lumps ; and they are of no ſervice to 
its vegetation z whereas if the tillage had been continued 
till theſe lumps were broken, every particle of the foil 
would have been made uſeful; and the crop would have had 


the advantage of double, treble, or ſometimes much more 


land in the ſame field. 


The harrow is an inſtrument that often miſleads the far- 
mer to his hurt, He ſuppoſes he can tear the ſoil to pieces 
with it; whereas, on the contrary, the horſes that draw it 
often do more harm by their treading, than the harrow does 
good. Let him never depend upon this inſtrument for 
breaking the ground; let him uſe it ſparingly and cautiouſly, 


and then it will be of ſervice : but better things may become 


hurtful by improper management. | 
The roller is another implement that often does harm, 
though it may do a great deal of good when properly uſed. 
The ſeaſon is of great importance. The buſineſs of tillage 


is to break the land, and divide its parts; this may be affifted 

by the roller, if uſed at a proper ſeaſon, otherwiſe it may be 

_ impaired by it. If the roller be brought on in wet weather, 
it preſſes down and cloſes the ſoil; but if ufed only in dry 


. ſeaſons, it breaks the lumps, and does a great deal of good. 


If the harrow be uſed firſt to tear up the clods, then the 
roller to break them, and the ground be afterwards plowed 
again; and all this in dry weather, no kind of tillage. 
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BOOK VI. PART IH. 


o the Inflruments of Huſbandry, and their 
ſeveral Wer. 


CAT IE 
Of plowing. 


T E have explained the. principles on which b 

founded, and the means on which its ſucces will 

depend. This may be called the theory; from which we 

now come to the practice. Nor would that theory have been 

allowed ſo much room, but that the practice depends for its 
ſucceſs entirely on the underſtanding it. 

The management of graſs grounds is comprized-i in aſmall 
compaſs; and the expence and hazard ate little, But the 
management of arable land is the height of the farmers- 
buſineſs. It requires the moſt knowledge, and it demands 
the moſt expence, therefore he ſhquld endeayour by all 
means to make himſelf a maſter of it. The. profits ariſing; 
from this branch, are much greater than from any 
but if he ſets about it ignorantly, the loſs wil be:great, nah 
his ruin may be the conſequence, . 

All ſoils are not to be wrought in one manner: if they 
were, the knowledge of huſbandry. would be eaſy. But: as 
each has its particular manures, ſo it requires a. particular 
and appropriated manner of tillage. Plowing is the capital 
operation of huſbandry, and aceording to theſe differences 
of ſoils, and the particular treatment they require, there: 
have been invented, different ſorts of plows : theſe are ſeve-. 
rally uſed according to the nature of the ground, and — 

de deſcribed in the ſucceeding chapters. 
I h hbere is great difference between a tough clay, and a 
looſe ſand: one of theſe ſoils requires one and another kind 
of plow, and of plowing; neither would any uſe the ſame 
inſtrument to till a deep foil, and one where there is at five 
or ſix inches depth a bed of ſtone. There is often a bed of 
| barren earthy matter alſo at this ſlight depth, which is not to 
be brought up with the ſoil. Theſe demand their different 
manners of plowing ; and in order to its being rightly done, 
the farmer is to ſee there be a-proper inſtrument, and to fol- 
low the work with his eye, that it be rightly uſed : that the 


beſſ 
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beſt part of the ſoil be not left untouched where ann 
nor the barren part raiſed up where that lies ſhallo w. 

Theſe, light and ſhallow ſoils work eaſily, and coſt little! 
in tillage ; but they are often ſo poor, that they require a 
large expence for manures. Tillage alone, as we have 
ſaid, will make almoſt any land bear crops; but manure is 
to be added to theſe, that the crops may be great. 

On the other hand the firm and tougher ſoils depend move 
upon tillage than manure. Plowing comes dear in theſe, 
but the expence in the other article is ſo much lefſened. 

All that has been hitherto ſaid of plowing, regards the 


time before ſowing the land; but we are to mention alſo 


under. hat head, another ſpecies of tillage, which is per- 
formed after the plants appear: this is, properly ſpeaking,: 
not plowing, but hoeing ; though, according to the new 
method of performing it, by a kind of plow, and with the 
aſſiſtance of horſes, it has got the name of plowing. This 


is the kind of tillage called horſehoeing huſbandry; it has 


its foundation upon very rational principles; and its ſucceſs, 
anſwers accordingly ; but there is a backwardneſs of bring · 
ing it into uſe, which ſeems to ariſe. principally from its: 
novelty. In other countries where they are more ready 
than we to try experiments, it is got into uſe, with great 
advantage. We hope to ſee it ſoon introduced in the pro» 
per ſoils, and . proper circumſtances, here. 


H A P. XXIII. 
Of the form of the antient plow. 


WE may' ſee by the plow, that the moſt uſefol things 
are neglected, if common; and thoſe who have it in 
their power to be of greateſt ſervice to the world by improv- 
ing, leaſt regard them, There is no author of any note who 
has written on the ſtructure and uſeful variations of this in- 
ſtrument: nor have men of genius or knowledge con- 


cerned themſelves in its fabrick. Plows were invented in 


the rudeſt times; and, till very lately, they have had little 

improvement. What has been done, by ſome few\ingeni- 

ous perſons within theſe few years, ſhews what is practi- 

— and we hope will lead others to the ſame uſeful 
urſuit. 

; The firſt tn was acabubly with the ſpade, and were 

that as convenient for large quantities of ground, as it is 


uſeful where it can be may employed, no inſtrument 


could 
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could be compared with it. But when whole fields came to 
be tilled, it was natural to deviſe ſame method of ſaving the 
labour of men; and, conſequently, the plow was invented. 
As this was more frequently uſed, its form became altered, 
but improvements have been in nothing ſo ſlow : and this 
inſtrument of ſuch univerſal uſe, and ſo vaſt advantage and 
importance to mankind, is ſtill capable of many more; and 
„ fo hh) dg nh, wigs T: (FA 
All tillage has its advantage from dividing the earth, 
The ſpade, as it is wrought by hand, does this moſt per- 
fectly; and for this reaſon gardens are more fertile than 
fields: but it may not be impoſſible now we know in what 
the 1 of tillage conſiſts, to make the plow equal 
its e 1 | ES | | a 
The advantage of the ſpade is, that it goes deeper, and 
divides the land into more particles: but the plow, when 
its ſtructure ſhall be fully perfected, is capable of all this. 
The four coultered plow is an excellent contrivance, and 
ſnews there is nothing impracticable in the thought of for- 
ming one that ſhall go deeper, and divide the earth more 
than the ſpade. Eg A , of | 
The antient plow had no coulter, nor earth board: the 
ſhare always going obliquely, ſerved as an earth board; and 
the two ears which were the corners of a piece of wood l- 
ing under the ſhare, did the office of ground wreſts. | 
his ſort of plow is uſed in Italy, and even in ſome parts 
of France at this time. It ſerves for the turning up of light 
land, but it would do nothing with apr ſtiff and tough ſoils. 
This appears to have been the original plow, and it is a 
very plain and ſimple contrivance. It did the office for 
which it was made in the place where it was invented; but 
it was not fit for other lands, and other countries; and 
therefore it was altered in them. ; bit | 
In thoſe parts of Italy where the ſoil is ſoft and mellow, 
this inſtrument does very well to keep it in tillage ; but 
even in thoſe favourable lands it is unfit for the bringing 
them into that condition: for when they have lain in graſs, 
It is difficult to manage them with it. They are obliged 
to go two or three times oyer the land before the turf is 
broken... 1 053 . e 5 
Theſe plows, for want of a coulter to cut the turf, tear 
it to pieces with great awkwardneſs and difficulty, but when 
that is once cut thipugh, the ſoil being ſoft and tender, they 
gaſily get deeper, * ods prog 5 


* 
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As our ſoil is different, our plows are made in another 
manner, for otherwiſe they could not cut it. The neceſſity 
of a coulter is plain, becauſe of the thickneſs to be cut, and 
that neceſſity was doubtleſs the mother of the invention. 
Our plows, when well made, cut off the furrow at the bot - 
tom flatwiſe, and therefore it is as thick on the land ſide as 
on the furrow ſide; but the plow cannot break it off from 
the whole land at ſuch a thickneſs, ſos that there muſt be a 
coulter to cut it, By this means the furrow is turned per- 
fectly whole, and no part of the turf broken. Hence if it 
lie long without new turning, the graſs from the edges will 
ſpread, and form a new turf on the other ſide, which was 
the bottom of the furrow, but i is now the ſurface of the 
earth. 

If the land be left thus, it will * be greener than it 
was before plowing, and the graſs ſpreading its roots, will 
bind it firmly together; ſo that there will require a great 
deal of time and labour to bring it into a mT for 
| ſervice. 

This has How the inſuflicieney of the common plow, 
and from a ſenſe of this, has ariſen the invention of the four 

coultered kind. Several others have been deviſed to e 

the ſame 1 but none ſucceed ſo. walk 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the ſeveral kinds of plows in common uſe in r England, | 


O R common plow differs. very much in ſhape and 


form in various places; according to the fancy of the 


people, and the nature of the ground. Some have longer 


and ſome ſhorter beams; and there are great varieties in 


the length and form of the ſhare, the coulter, and the 
handles. 

Without . the cuſtoms of ne places, there 
is great reaſon to have reſpect to the nature of the ſoil. 
The plow for Riff clay ſhould be long, large, and broad, 


with a deep head, and ſquare earth board, ſo that it may 


turn up a large furrow. The caulter ſhould be long, and 


very little bending, with a very large wing; and the foot 


lang and broad, ſo as to make a deep furrow. 
The plow for moderate foils ſhould be ſmaller than the 


former, but broad at the breech: the coulter ſhould be 


long and more bendings and the ſhare narrow, with a 
| wing 
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wing coming up to arm and defend the carth board from 


— for light ſoik, ſhould by lighter and i chm 
any of theſe: the coulter ſhould be more circular and 
thinner, and the wing not ſo large. 

_"Fhis will give the farmer the general rule for bldcembuſd: 
let him conſider: his ſoils under theſe three heads of heavy, 
moderate, and light, and in this general manner ſuit the 

Bulle and fabrick of this inſtrument to them. 

Plows are ſometimes made with wheels, and ſometitnes! 
vrithout, but in general the wheels: are a great advantage. 
There are citeumſtances in which they are troubleſome, 8 
therefore it is fit they ſhould be in ſome plows omitted. 

That which might be eſteemed the firſt great improve-. 


meent in England, is the wheel plow, which from the place 


where it was firſt us'd has been long call'd the mauern 
plow. This conſiſts of a beam and handle, a neck, an 
carth. board, a ſheath, a ſhare, and a coulter, with the pin, 
pillow, and wheels. Theſe are parts exceeding familiar to. 
the fasmer, but for the fake of theſe, who may not be ac- 
quainted with the practical part of huſbandry, they will be 
explained in the figures; in which we ſhall alfo ſhew how 
this plow is form'd, as improved at preſent. 

This common wheel plow, as uſually made, is very 


ſtrong, and is ſerviceable for moſt uſes. It is eaſily ma- 


naged, it follows the horſe lightly, and it ſuits almoſt every 
kind of land. The greateff exception to its uſe is in miry 
clays in winter; becauſe the wheels cut into them, and 
clog and ſtick when they are work' d at that time of the 
year. This is fit for that ſort of ground when ſummer fal- 
los are to be plow d, . and-when a graſs ground is to be firſt 
wrought for arable, for it turns the turf well, and is very 
92155 for uneven ground, and for the drieſt Gros weather. 
Some make this plow in the original manner, with the 
handle floping on one fide, but this renders it troubleſome 
to hold, or to follow; the remedy was eaſy, and people 
not bigotted to guſtoms, have improved it greatly by . 
that part ſtrait. | 
This is in a manner the general plow at this time, and it 
is this varied more or leſs, but never much, according to 
the pleaſure of the owner, or faſhion of the place, that we 
ſhall always mean when we ſay the common plow. 
The kſſex plow, (for the beſt way to diſtinguiſh theſe 
——— is according to the places where they are _ 
as 
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bas its: earth; beard, if the expreflion may be allowed, made | 
of iron: they make it rounding, and, this bas 2 great ad- 


vantage in the turning tha turf, they generally-make it 
light, and the wheels proportioned. It is fit fox light ſoile, 
and rids a great deal of huſineſs. We do not mean by 
calling this the Eſſex plow, that they uſe no other in that 


county; but that is the place where this kind is moſt uſed, 


The Lincolnſhire plow owes its form to the general nature 
of the ſoil in that county. The fen land there is light, ſoft,. 


and mellow, free from ſtones, and naturally over- grown 
with. weeds and ſedge: on the ſurface: for this they uſe a 


plow with a cireular turning coylter, and à large ſharp: 


ſhare, this is often a foot broad, and quite ſharp at the 
edge. This plow has no wheels. There is a foot at the 


fore part of the beam, which they ſet higher or lower with 
a wedge, and by that means keep the fore part from going: 


deeper than they chuſe. They have alſo wedges; for ſetting. 


the hinder part where the handle joins. the beam, The 


coulter ſtands in its uſual place, before the ſhare, and is a: 
round iron wheel, with a ſharp edge. This turns upon an- 
axle as the plow moves, and cuts through the roots of the 


ſedge or graſs as it goes round, while the broad ſhare cuts - 
the bottom, This would not do on other land; but where. 


the ſoil is of a free and fine kind, and is thus cover'd with a 


tough and tangled matting of roots, it anſwers the purpoſe 


e Ee EE A TE ; 
The dray or drag plow was at one time, in a manner, 


- univerſal, and there is no particular place where it can be 
ſaid to be moſt in uſe now. It is retained in ſome, and 


rejected in others, according to the ſenſe and ſpirit of the 


farmer in adopting improvements. This is a very plain and 
ſimple kind; but notwithſtanding the advantage the others 


have over it, on many occaſions, it excels them all for wet 
elays in the winter plowings; for having the leaſt work 


manſhip of any, it is the leaſt apt to clog, and having the 


feweſt parts is fitteſt for ſuch ground, where nothing, is re- 


quir'd but going on, and turning up. On other ſoils, and 


at other ſeaſons, it is much inferior to the other kind. This 


prom has no wheels: it conſiſts of a beam, handle, earth- 


board, and ſhare, and is ſet higher pr Jower, as they find: 


occaſion, by wedges at the ſheath. . 

In Suſſex they have a plow with one wheel: this is a very 
ill contrived, and inconvenient inſtrument. *Tis broad in 
the breech, and therefore draws heavily. It is growing 7 
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of uſe there: and of all the plows that have been invented, 
is the leaſt worth introdueing any where elſdGG. 
The largeſt kind of plow, is that which in ſome parts of 
the county of Cambridge, they uſe for cutting of drains. 
It is of the ſhape of the common plow, and has no wheels: 
it is very bulky in all its parts, and has two coulters: one 
of theſe is fixed in the beam as uſual, and the other in a 
E of wood, faſtened to the beam for that purpoſe ; theſe 
doth turn inwards, and cut each ſide of the trench. The 
ſhare is broad and flat, and cuts the bottom of the trench, 
'The earth board is three times as long as in other plows, 
and cafts the mould a great way off the trench. This inſtru- 
ment cuts a trench a foot and half wide at the top, a foot 
at the bottom, and a foot deep. It is excellent for this pur- 
poſe on wet lands, ſaving a great deal of 'expence in the 
common way of digging trenches by hand, but it requires 
a number of horſes to draw it. There is ſomething in the 
contrivance of this plow, that may be uſeful farther than in 
the making of trenches, and it is for that reaſon propoſed 
here to the farmer's conſideration. | 


CHAP. XXV. on 
Of the uſes of the common plows, and their proper make. 


HERE there is a hard ſoil; or where the land is 
: full of flints, ſharp ſtones, and gravel, no plow 
does fo well as the two wheel'd kind: this may be ſuited 
to the occaſion, with reſpe& to ſtrength ; and where ſtron 
clays are to be wrought in ſummer fallews, no other is equ 
to it. The point of the common plow will fly out at every 
ſtep on theſe occaſions, but this will anſwer very well when 
the earth is ſo hardened, that no other will penetrate. The 


wheels of this plow ſhouldþe about twenty inches in diameter, 


and it will always run beſt if the furrow wheel be made 
little larger than the other. © oe 

A great advantage of this kind is, that it will work upon 
uneven ground without levelling, ſo that none is equal to 
it for the plowing up of paſtures where there are mole hills. 
_ Theſe diſturb the other plow extreamly, but this goes 
through all. | e 1 . 

Though the ſingle wheel plow of Suſſex be ſo clumſy an 
implement, there is no reaſon why the uſe of a plow with 
one wheel ſhould be rejected. A light and ſlender kind may 
be furniſhed with one wheel inſtead of two, and will an- 


{wer 
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ſwer excellently on light ſandy ſoils. It will ot be fit for . 
harder work ; but running ealily it will ſerve this purpoſe 


better than any. other. 


The common two wheel'd plow is ; to be drawt with horſe 
or . oxen two a-breaſt. The heavy plow without wheels, 
which is uſeful for wet'clays, and other diſagreeable work, 
is to be drawn by three, four, or five horſes in length. The 


great uſe of this is where the ground lies level, and where 


there are no obſtructions of roots, for theſe greatly diſturb 


its operation. The two wheel plow is preferable in ſuch caſes, 


notwithſtanding all its inconyeniences. 
Whichever of theſe plows the huſbandman chuſes, let him 


take care in the make of it, that it be ſuited to the ſoul. 


Let it be made larger if for deep or ſtrong ſoils ; and lighter 
and ſmaller if for ſhallow ones. When the land is Riff and 
deep let the coulter be long and ſtrong; in the deepeſt ſoils 
the coulter muſt go fartheſt, becauſe the weeds root deepeſt 
there. 


Of whatever form or ſtrength it be, let him ſee that the 
iron work be made true as well as ſound. 


As ſo much depends upon the iron work, it is beſt to have 
that made firſt, and the wood work wrought to it : for in 
the common way of making the iron to the wood the ſmith 
is often forc'd to work wrong in order to ſuit it: and then no 
art will make the plow go well. Let him take care the 

iron work be wrought ſmooth, and rightly tewper'd ; 3 and 
let it be kept bright and clean in the uſing. | 

The ſhorter and leſs the plow, the eaſier it is worked ; 
but though this. be a recommendation in light ſoils, there 


is no uſing ſuch. as have not a due vent and length in 
| tough and * work. | 


CHAP. XX TL: 
Of the improvements of the common pw, 


7T* E regard ſhewn to huſbandry of late years, has oeca- 
8 ſioned ſome amendment of the plow, for particular 


purpoſes, and ſeveral forms have been invented, ſome ra- | 


ther fanciful than advantageous, others uſeful. 
A double plow invented ſome years ago, is at this time in 


uſe i in ſome places, by which twice the quantity of land is | 


plowed at a time, one furrow by the fide of another. As 
this requires twice the number of horſes and of men, the 
expence is nearly equal to the advantage: but it is a hint 
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capable of improvement, for although in tough and drep ſoils 
it loſes the benefit, from the neceſſity of a double expence, 
yet certainly in ſome of thoſe light and ſhallow lands we have 
in Buckinghamſhire, and other places, a doable plow-might 
be fo conttiv'd, as to be drawn by two horſes, and managed 
by one man; and then the advantage would be double, and 
the expence the ſame. This has not been put in practice 
yet; but from what I have ſeen, I ani very cettain it is 
practicable. OI VF 
There has alſo been a contrivance of a plow that turned 
up two furrows at once one under another. This I have 
ſeen uſed, but it is ſo unwieldy, and difficult of draught, 
that in the preſent” form it will never get into reputation; 
but we have ſeen what would be the advantage of plowing 
deeper than ordinaty, and that is enough to ſpirit up ſome 
who underftand more of the mechanic arts to contrive one 
upon the ſame plan with more judgment. Doubtleſs it is 
poſſible to obtain this advantage with leſs trouble than at- 
tends it in the plow that has hitherto been contrived for 
that purpoſe. W ve FT 
Digging with the ſpade is a finer and more excellent tillage 
than that by the plow ; and that is the reaſon gardens are 
more fertile than fields of the ſame foil, and with the fame 
manure. That the ſpade digs deeper, and breaks the par- 
ticles of earth finer. A plow conſtructed upon this plan, 
with judgment, would have both thoſe advantages: it 
would dig as deep as the ſpade, and might be made to break 
the earth as much. It is ſurely worth the while of thoſe who 
have a knowledge in the proper arts, to devote ſome of their 
ſtudies to this improvement. The adding breadth to the fin 
of the drag or foot plow, will make it more ſerviceable in 
damp and {tiff clayey lands; and in plowing theſe the horſes 
ſhould always go at length, that they may tread leſs of the 
ground. On the other hand, in light foils, the cattle ſhould 
go a-breaſt, for the double treading is ſerviceable to ſuch 
ſoils. In ftony ground with graſs of ſome ſtanding, the 
plow ſhould have a round pointed ſhare, with a fin to cut 
the roots. * . e 
In ground that has been wood, or in other places where 
there are large roots in the way, it is a good method they 
uſe in ſome parts of Staffordſhire, of having an inſtrument 
of iron with a ſharp edge, let through the beam of the plow, 
behind the coulter, and through the plow-head. This while 
it arms the plow for cutting theſe roots, ſtrengthens the 
| I | whole, 
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whole, and makes it able to bear the rough work,; which elſe 
would tear it to pieces: in other places they uſe a couple 
of ſharp wings of iron made faſt to the plow-ſhare, which 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe, but this does not fo ſtrengthen 
the plow. Dr. Plot, in his hiftory of that county, de- 
ſcribes theſe; they are in uſe till, but not generally. Theſe 


may all give uſeful hints, for there is not one of them but 


has its uſe, nor one that may not be greatly improved. 
Theſe improvements rather ſhew what may be done, 
than execute it well in themſelves ; they may be conſidered 
as attempts to what is proper, rather than as compleat 
things: there remains one to be ſpoken of in which the im- 
provement is very great, and is carried to a due degree of 


perfection: this is the four coulter'd plow, ſo highly and fo 


juſtly extolled by the author of horſehoeing huſbandry. 


'CH AP. XXVII. 
Of tbe wheel plow. 


IHE foundation of this inſtrument is the two wheel'd 
I plow, in its moſt improved condition: it differs in 
having three additional coulters. We ſhall firſt conſider 
this wheel plow in its improved ftate ; and afterwards the 
four coulter'd plow formed upon it. This conſiſts of two 


parts, diſtinguiſn'd by the names of the plow-head and 


plow-tail. The head has two wheels of about eighteen 
inches diameter: the ſpindle or axis of theſe is of iron, and 
paſſes through a box which ſtands croſswiſe of the beam. 
This ſpindle turns round both in the box and in the wheels. 
From the box riſe two perpendicular ftaves, called crow 
ſtaves: theſe are faſtened into the box, and have each two 

rows of holes, by means of which the beam is raiſed or ſunk, 
in order to increaſe or diminiſh the depth of the furrow. 
This is done by pinning higher or lower a croſs piece, called 
the. pillow, becauſe. the plow beam reſts upon it. At the 
top of the two crow ſtaves is another croſs piece, called the 
gallows. The crow ſtaves paſs through this by mortiſes, 
and are pinned into it. From the box of the plow within 
the ſtaves, there is carried a ſmall frame compoſed of two 
legs, and a croſs top, to which the links of iron are fixed 
whereby the plow is drawn: this frame is called the wilds 


of the plow. In the middle of the box there alſo is a hole 


into which is let one end of an iron chain, the other end 
whereof is faſtened to the middle of the beam, this is _ 
| the 
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the tow chain, and faſtens the head and- tail of the plow to- 
gether : at the end where it reaches the beam, this has a 


Collar that goes round it, and is faften'd by a ſtake within 
| ide the box. This ſtake is held upto the left crow-ſtaff by 


a wyth, which paſles round it aboveg and under the end of 
the gallows below: a piece of cord is ſometimes uſed in- 


ſtead of a wyth : any thing that may be tied will do. From 
the top of this ſtake goes an iron chain, called the bridle 
chain; this is faſten'd at one end to the top of the ſtake, 
and at the other to the middle of the heam of the plow, by 


a pin in the ſame place where the collar of the tow chain 


paſſes round it. 155 „% ip pn 
This is the ſtructure of the head of the plows: and theſe 


are its parts. | 


The tail conſiſts of the beam, which is a ſtout and long 
pole ; through which, a little below the pin that holds the 
bridle chain, and the collar of the tow: chain, there paſſes 
the coulter, a long and flender iron inſtrument, which 
running downward and a little forward, ends near the point 
of the ſhare. The coulter is fixed in its hole of the beam 
by a wedge, fo that it can be raiſed or ſunk at pleaſure : 
behind ate two handles, one longer and the other ſhorter ; 
the ſhorter of which meets the head of the fore ſheat, where 


it enters the beam, and is fix'd by a pin, and faſten'd to 


the top of the hinder ſheet by another pin. Theſe ſheets are 
two boards, the hinder one near the extremity of the beam; 
the other forwarder and more ſlanting; and are both faſten'd 
to the ſhare, which runs flat below. On the other ſide of 
the plow tail deſcends another flat board, call'd the drock; 


to this the groundwriſt is faſtened, which is a board running 


nearly parallel with the ſhare. The longer of the two 


handles is alſo faſten'd to the drock, and the earth board 


— — — — —— — 


riſes at its bottom. The fore ſheet is ſupported by a double 
retch, which paſſes through the beam, and is faſten'd by 
ſcrews and nuts. 8 


This is the four wheel plow as uſed at preſent where 


agticulture is moſt underſtood, and beſt practiſed: it con- 


ſiſts of more parts than the two wheeled plow of Hertford- 
ſhire, according to the firſt invention, but there is not one 


of theſe but is an advantage in either ſtrength or conve- 
nience. | | 
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| X E have ſcen the two wheeled olow formed upon the | 


| beſt model, and in the moſt artful manner that has 
been yet deviſed for it. And we are now to give an account 
of that great improvement upon the four coultered plow. 
This, as it adds parts of the utmoſt uſe, may be conſider d as 
a diſtinct inſtrument, its three additional eoulters giving it a 
power of breaking the land beyond any other that ever has 
been invented. . | | 


+ 


The reader, who is acquainted with the ſtructure of the 
two wheel'd plow, will find no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing this. | 

The beam of the common two wheel plow, is uſually: 
eight foot long; the proper length of the beam of the four 


coulter'd plow, is ten feet four inches: That of the 


common kind is ſtrait all the way, but that of the four 
coulter'd plow riſes with a bend when it comes toward the 
wheels, to where it reſts upon the pillow. The beam, ſup- 
poſing the plow to ſtand upon a level ſurface, would be at 
the end of the tail only eleven inches and a half from the 
ittle before the firſt coulter, it wiil be one foot eight inches 
and a half; and where the beam bears upon the pillow, two 
foot ten inches. | 1 5 
The four coulters are thus diſpoſed. Meaſuring from 
the tail or extream end of the beam behind to the back of 
the firſt coulter, is three foot two inches; this has its point 
near the ſhare. From the back of the firſt, to the back of 
the next coulter, is thirteen inches, from thence to the 
third thirteen inches, and from thence to the fourth the 
ſame. So that from the end of the beam behind, to the 


place where it begins to bend upwards, which is a little be- 


fore the fourth coulter, counting from the tail, is ſeven 
foot. The length of the additional coulters, particularly 
of the fourth, next the head of the plow, would be a great 
Inconvenience in this machine, but this is prevented by the 
bending of the beam toward the head. If the beam were 
ſtrait as in other plows, theſe coulters muſt be very long to 
reach the ground, and they will require to be extreamly 
ſtrong not to bend: this would make them expenſive and 
cumberſome ; and at the fame time their length, if ever fo 


g Vor. Il, : well 


grojnd = at the place where the bend begins, which is a 
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well form'd, would make them apt to looſen the wedges 
wherewith they are fix'd in the holes, This would make 
the coulter riſe up out of its work: but hy the contrivance 
of a crooked beam, 'a moderate length in the coulters ſerves ; 
pry, do not require any great thickneſs or quantity of iron, 
an Wan . 


they always work with regularitx. = 3, 
The beam may be made of aſh or oak, according to the 
nature of the ground whereon it is to be employed; for aſh 
has the advantage of being light, but the bak is vaſtly 
ſtronger: when the work will be very hard, the oak in ſpite 
of its weight, is preferable. As to its breadth and thick« 
neſs, they may alſo vary according to the ſoil that is to be 
tilled; but for moderate ground, the beam at the firſt 
coulter hole ſhould be five inches deep and four broad. 
Giving this as a middling proportion, the ſize of the other 
parts may be as follows. The fore ſheat, commonly called 


ſimply the ſheat, ſhould be feven inches broad; the retch 


upon it muſt be of iron, and its left leg muſt ſtand fore- 
moſt, that the edge of its forepart which is flat, may fit 
Cloſe to the wood of the ſheat. The ufe of this reach is to 
hold the ſheet up to the beam, by means of nuts and ſcrews. 
Through the top part of the ſheat there is alfo to be a hole, 
which is to be a ſmall part within the beam, ſo that a pin 
being driven into the hole, draws up the ſheat very cloſe. 
The elevation of this ſhear is a great article in the manage- 
ment of every wheel plow. If this make an angle of more 


than five and forty degrees, with the plain furface whereon 
the plow ſtands, that inſtrument will never go well. In 
the four coulter plow it ought to make an angle of forty-two 


or forty-three degrees only. ; 


to mechanics; but for the ſike of the common farmer, we 


ſhall ſay all that is meant by it is, that the ſheat is to be a2 


little leſs raiſed in this than it is in a well going common 
TW 1 } 
The length of the ſhare from the point to the tail, ſhould 
be three foot nine inches. The fin of the ſhare rifing 
ſlanting from the point upwards. The point of the ſhare 
ſhould be three. inches and a half long; it ſhould be flat un- 
derneath, and round at the top, and this ſhould be of hard 
ſteel underneath. The edges of the fin alſo ſhould be well 


Behind the fin is placed the ſocket, into which the bots 


Fhis will be very well underfiood by thoſe who are uſed 
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tom of the theat enters; and from the tail of the ſhare is 
to tiſe a ſmall plate of iron : this is to be well rivetted to 
' the ſhare. By this the tail of the ſhare is faſtened to the 
hinder ſheat. This faſtening is done by an iron pin with a 


ſcrew at the end; to which a nut is to be ſcrewed on the 


inner ſide of the ſheat. Fa 1473 Fe 

The ſocket is to be a mortiſe of about a foot long, at the 
upper part two inches deep; and the fore end muſt not be 
perpendicular, but ſlanting, conformable to the fore part 


bf the ſheat. The upper edge of the fore part of the mor- 
tiſe muſt bear againſt the ſheat ; and if it be not quite ſo 


fanting as the ſhear, a little of the wood is to be pared off 
at the edge to make it fit. : 5 

The upper fide of the ſhare ſhould be perfectly ſtrait, 
| but its neck on the under fide ſhould ſtand a little hollow, 
This hollowneſs ſhould be about half an inch in a common 


plow, but in the four coulter'd plow it ſhould not be above 


2 quarter of an inch: ſo that the ſhare, when it is firſt made 
ſtanding upon its bottom, bears upon the level ſurface only 
in three places; the point, the tail, and the corner of the 
fin. The hollowneſs of the fin muſt be greater for a ſtony 
ſoil than others. : . 
The placing the ſhare rightly upon the ſheat, is the moſt 
important and moſt difficult part of the plowright's trade ; 
on this depends the well going of the plow ; and for this 
reaſon, as it is more important in the four coulter'd plow 
than in any ether, we adviſe the farmer when he has made 
himſelf a maſter by theſe figures and deſcriptions of the 
form and ftruQure of this plow, to take care that he employ 
a ſkilful and an honeſt workman: and if he do not find the 
plow go well when made, to look there for the occaſion of 
the fault, for in that part is generally the ſeat of it. 
The groundwriſt is to be of iron, its length muſt be two 
foot five inches, its breadth at the longeſt end four inches, 
and it is to go ſomewhat ſmaller all the way. Its thickneſs 
in general is to be three eighths of an inch; but at the 
ſmaller end it is to be much thinner, that it may be capable 
of bending ſo, that it can be brought cloſe to the ſhare. 
At the ſmaller end of the ground wriſt are to be four holes, 
through one of which there goes a nail that faſtens the 
ground wtiſt to the ſneat. This paſſes through a long hole 


which is made in the ſide of the ſocket of the ſhare. The 


ſpace between the outſide of the groundwriſt, to the out- 
ſide of the ſhare, is eleven inches and a half, and this is the 


0 2 | width 
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width of the lower part of the plow - tail at the ground. At 
the upper ſide of the broad end of the ground wriſt there are 
alſo ſeveral holes, by which it is nail'd to the lower part of the 
drock, this is long and narrow, . has three holes for the 


reception of its faſtenings. | 
Ihe earth board has a riſing near its end, which takes 


hold of the end of the ſheat to faſten it the more firmly; and 
near that are two holes by which it is fix d to the ſheat : at 
the other end alſo there is a hole by which it is . to 
the drock. 

The pin which faſtens the earth board to the drock, is to 
be thicker in the middle than at the end, and this preventa 


the earth board from coming near the drock. By means of 


this pin the earth board is alſo ſet at a greater or ſmaller 
diſtance from the drock, as there is occaſion ſometimes to 
throw off the furrow farther from the plow than at others. 
It always ſtands a good deal farther out on the right hand 
than the groundwriſt, and this is one reaſon _ the drock 
is made crooked ; bending outwards in that 

Thelong handle of the plow is to be five foot "four inches 
in length, and four inches broad in the wideſt part. It is 
to have holes in its lower part for pinning it to the ſheat, 


and another. near'its upper end by which it is faſten'd to 


the drock. 


The length of the ſhort handle is to be three foot nine 


inches, and it is to have two holes, both toward its lower 
end: by the upper hole it is pinned to the hinder ſheat, 
a by the lower to the top of the fore ſheat above the beam. 

We come now to deſcribe the placing of the four coulters 
in the beam, contriv'd for their reception; 3 this is the moſt 
important article of all: the greateſt point to be obtain'd is, 
that the four imaginary planes, deſcribed by the edges of 


the four coulters, as the plow moves forwards, be all parallel 


or nearly ſo, for if this be not regarded, they will not enter 
the ground together. 

To make ſure of this important point, the holes for the 
coulters muſt be made in the beam in the following manner, 
The firſt. coulter is to be placed as already directed, the 
ſecond coulter hole is to be made two inches and a half more 


on the right hand than the firſt : the third two inches and 


a half more on the right hand than the ſecond; and the 


fourth two inches and a balf more on the right hand than 
che third. This will place the four coulters conformable to 
the four cuts _ are to make i1 in a ten inch furrowW. 
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No beam of a plow is broad enough to hold theſe holes in 
this direction; and for that reaſon a piece of wood is added 
to the beam of the four coultered plow to give ſpace for it. 
This piece is to be very well faſtened to the beam: the 


ſecond hole is to be made, as will be ſeen, according to the 


diſtance, partly in the piece, and partly in the beam; and 
the others will be all made entirely in the piece. The piece 


s beſt faſtened by three good ſcrews with their nuts, and its 
place is on the right ſide of the beam. The diſtance of each 


hole to the right of the laſt, muſt be meaſured from the 


middle of one hole to the middle of the other. 


The fore part of every hole muſt incline a little to the left, 
ſo that the backs of the coulters may not bear againſt the 
left ſide of the inciſions made by the edges, Each hole is to 
be a mortiſe of an inch and quarter wide, with its two oppo- 
ſite ſides parallel from top to bottom. The length at the 
top is three inches and a half, and at the bottom three 
inches: and the back of each is not perpendicular but ſlatit- 


ing, and makes the coulter ſtand ſlanting. It is fixed in this 


mortiſe by a wedge in the ſame manner as the coulter is in 
other plows.- | | ü | 


The coulter is a kind of iron knife, conſiſting, of a hand» 


dle and blade; the latter having an edge. The length of 
the coulter is to be two foot eight inches, but it will ſhorten 


in wearing; the blade is to be ſixteen inches long, with 
its edge running all the way ; the handle is to be. of the 
fame oath \ This is fo long that it will at firſt very well 
ſtand up above the beam, but it muſt be driven down lower 
and lower, as the point ſhortens by wearing. The handle is 
to be an inch and ſeven- eighths broad and ſeven-eighths of 
an inch thick throughout. FFV 
The firſt coulter in all plows ſhould be ſo placed, that its 
back ſhould bear againſt the back of the hole; its right ſide 
above to bear againſt the upper edge of the 3 its left 
ſide to bear againſt the lower edge: and for this reaſon there 
always are required at leſt three wedges to hold a coulter in 
its place. The pole wedge ſtands before it, the other two, 
one on the left ſide above, and the other on the right 
ſide underneath: and the hole muſt be ſo made, that the 


coulter ſtanding thus acroſs, its point may incline two 


inches and a half or more toward the left than the point of 
the ſhare, if it were driven down as low as it: but it ſhould 
never be ſo low in any plow whatſoever. . As to its bear- 


ing forwards, the point of the coulter ſhould never be be- 
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fore the middle of the point of the ſhare. It muſt be ſet 
obliquely with reſpect to the ſhare; as we have diſpoſed it in 
the figure of the wheel plow, your muſt never bare an 
more flanting; for if it ſhould, jt would have greùter force 
to raiſe up the pole wedge, and would be contiuually 
getting looſe. . „„ 5 
The three other coultets are to ſtand in the ſame poſture. 
with this in reſpeck of the inclination of their points to the 
left. This is a great advantage to them; for by that means 
when the fin is raiſed up by turning the handles toward the. 
left, their points do not rife out of the ground on the right 
hand as they othet wiſe would. With refpect to their point- 
ing forwards, experience ſhews, that every one of the three 
ſhould be ſet a little more perpendicular than the next behind 
it; ſo that the fourth coulter will ſtand neareſt to perpendi- 
„„ Soo om nor oh 
Non of the coulters ought to deſcend fo low as the bot. 
tom of the Hare, unleſs when the plowing is very ſhallow. 
It is always ſufficient that they'cut through the turf, howeye. 
deep the plow go into the ground. x 
_ When the plowing is to be very ſhallow, the fin of the 
ſhare ſhould be broad enough to cut off the fourth piece of 
the furrow. e 1 „ 
The nut which ſerves for faſtening the piece to the beam 
of the plow ſhould have two oppoſite corners turned up, by 
which it may be driven round with a hammer. This bas ſo 
great a force, that three of theſe will hold the beam and the 
iece as firmly together, as if they were one bit of wood. 
In dry weather the wood will ſhrink, and then the nuts are 
tb be driven farther on. The ſame caution muſt be ob- 
ſerved in other parts of the plow. Between the nut ard 
the wood there ſhould be a thin piece of iron by way of 
bolſter : this prevents the nut from wearing into the wood, 
it muſt be ſomewhat larger than the nut, and of the thick-- 


— 


refs of a thilling. Some ufe à piece of leather, but when the 


% 


nut is to be often ſcrew'd, iron is much better. . 

There muſt alſo be iron plates upon all the coulter holes 
both above and below. "Theſe muſt be nailed on with nails 
made for that purpoſe. Toe 2 
nſtead of a collar 


moving round the beam, *tis much 


better to have a ſquare one with an open end, which ſhall 
faſten to it by a couple of crooks. Theſe muſt turn up- 
wards, that they may not lay hold of any thing that ſhall be 
turned up under the plow; the front or cloſe. end of on 
42 2 l l 1 * 1 827 „ 4.8 6 #02 collar 
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collar is to be a ſtrong iron bar, with ſeveral notches. Two ö 
pins are to be driven into the beam, juſt behind the ſecond 3 
cCoulter hole, one on each ſide: and there is to be another 
erook called a (C) from its ſhape, which is go over the | 
_ cloſe end of the collar. Each end of this is a hook, and one I 
of theſe lays hold of the croſs bar of the collar going into one If 
of its notches; and to the other i is fixed a link, which holds | 
the tow. chain to the collar. | 
The uſe of thoſe natches, and this fix'd bade a th | 
collar is this ; that as the ſhare wears at the point, it always | 
inclines a little to the right; and this is remedy'd by re- 
moving the crook into another notch of the eroſs bar of the | 
collar, ſo that the point of the ſhare is thus always kept in a — 
proper direction. The lengeb of each ſide bar of the collar i, 
mould be a foot. | 
We have ſhewn that the tow chain of the plow is faſten'd 
ere the box by a ſtaff paſs d through its firſt link, as the 
book of the collar holds its laſt. This, ſtake is commonly 
nailed to prevent its flying out of its place. When the plow - 
zs to be drawn a little nearer the crow ftaves, the method is | 
to take in another link of this chain, paſſing through the 
ſtake, and faſtening it as before: or it may be done better 
by taking hold of the crook of the collar, with a ſecond or 
third link of the chain. This ſhortening of the chain draws 
the point of the ſhare to the left. 
For drawing of the plow there is faſten'd to the box an 
iron. machine, called the wilds; this is very like che ſquare | = 
collar, only its legs are longer. The creſs bar at the top is 9 
notch'd, but only one leg of the wild are fix d to this ſquare j 
bar in the making: the other leg is looſe, and has a loop [ 
through which tlie other end of the croſs bar is put, ſo that | 
it is fixed on at pleaſure. Both theſe legs of the wilds paſs 9 
| 


through the box of the plow, and are faſtened in behind it : 
by a couple of hooked pins. The holes cut through the ö 
box for letting theſe legs paſs are to be made ſlanting up - | 
wards, ifo:that the fore parts of the wilds may be higher than 
| the. hinder à otherwiſe the upper end of the crow ſtaves will 
; lean quite back when the plow is drawn. The uſe of the 
: notches in the bar of the wilds, is to give the-plow a broader 3 
or a narrower. furrow. A double crook with a link is fix d — 


7 to this bar, and by this the horſes draw. If theſe cattle | 
, are tall, the traces muft be long, elſe they will be apt to | 
i Faiſe the wheels off the ground, and overturn the plow. | 
l * > of wilds thous. be _— inches and a half a- if 


Rr a 1 FI £ 
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with the enge cqulters beiore the others are put on, There 
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ſunder, and their length ſhould be nineteen inches: the links 
are to be ſix inches and a half long. They are to be put 


into two notches diſtant. from one another, or elſe one 
wheel of the plow will advance before the other. When 
they are moved to the notehes on the right hand, it brings 
the wheels toward the left hand, whieh gives the greater 
furrow; and on the contrary, when they are moved on the 
notches on the left hand, it gives the plow a leſs furrow, by 
bringing the wheels toward the right. 
The height of the wheels we have mention d already, as 


alſo the proper method of making one of them higher than 


the other: their diſtance ſhould be two foot five inches and 
a half, as ſet from one another on the ground. The crow 
ſtaves ſhould be one foot eleven inches from the box of the 
plow to the gallows that goes acroſs them: theſe are to 
ſtand upright upon the box, and they ſhould be ten inches 
and a half aſunder, | 

The pillow which croſſes the ſtaves: bande the gallows, 
is to be pinned up at its end by two ſmall iron pins, and it 
is convenient to keep theſe chained to it, m_ if they chance 
to drop they may not be loſt, 

The height from the around to the hate i in the box wherd 
the tow chain paſſes through, is to be thirteen inches. This 
brings it to two inches below the holes of the wilds, on the 
hinder fide of the box. | 


zr 


of the tow chain is faſtened to the beam, ſhould be twenty 


inches from the level ground; and about the middle of the 
tow chain there ſhould be a ſwivel, that one end of the chain 
may turn without the other. 

This js the conſtruction of the four coulter'd hone; 3; 8 
as it is founded upon the two wheeled plow improved to the 
greateſt perfection, the parts of that plow can never be ſo 
well underſtood as in the deſcription here given for their per- 
fect and exact conſtruction. We have taken this oppor- 
tunity of entering into the full and exact detail of them ; and 
we have formed the figures relative thereto, It is neceſſary 
that he who would undertake to make or to give orders for 
the making of a four coulter'd plow, ſhould underſtand the 


conſtruQiari, parts, and compoſition of a perfect one with a 


ſingle coulter; and we have by this means ayoided the re- 
petition of along and dry. detail of the parte. 
When the four coulter'd plow is made, let it be ery'd 


may 
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may be a fault in the work that cannot be diſcover'd, even 
by a judicious eye, till it is try d; and this may prevent its 
going as it ought. That plow which will not go well with 
one coulter, certainly would not with four, © 
If the plow goes well with one coulter, then put in the 
ocher three; there is not much ſear but it will alſo go well 
with them all. If it do not, then let the poſition of the three 
additional coulters be examined; and let it be ſeen in what 
that differs from the rule, laid down here for that purpoſe. 
T bat it differs in ſomething need not be.doubted; for if they 
be OR: according to theſe enen the wrt will 
o well. 
g 2 known whether a plow goes well, examine the Fay 
if that be of an equal depth on the right hand and on 
mne let; ; and if the plow turns it off fairly, it is right. If in 
the going of the plow, the tail of the ſhare, and the bottom 
of the drock bear againſt the bottom of the furrow; and if 
it goes eaſy in the hand of the holder, without preſſing one 
arm more than the other, the farmer may be aſſured it is a 


good one: net: a _ e 80 with four coulters as _ 
as one. ; 


ROE.” XXIX. | 
Of the management af a plow in working, 


\ A 7 HEN the farmer has his plow well made, let bim 
| ſee that he keep it in order; and employ a man 
who 1s able to manage it, and who has honeſty enough to 
take the neceſſary care: the farmer depends more upon the 
integrity and knowledge of his plowman, than on the _—_ 
lities of any other ſervant. 

The handles of the plow being made of chat length we 
haye ordered, are ufeful for the proper guiding of that inſtru- 
ment; but aden the plowman will cut them ſhorter to fa- 
vour his idleneſs. When they are ſhortened, he can bear 
his whole weight upon them, and in a manner ride inſtead 
of walking. If he ſhould play this idle trick with long 
handles, his weight would ale t up the fore end of the beam, 
and raiſe the ſhare out of the ground. The keeping the 
arms long therefore prevents this, and at the ſame time 
gives him an opportunity of ren managing the plow to 
the greateſt advantage. 

An awkward plowman will often over ſet the two wheel- 
ed plow ; but a careful n hardly ever meets with ſuch 
| an 
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an nccident. The great danger is, at the deut at the 
land's end, from one furrow to another. But the ſxilful 
plowman liſts his plow àdittle round, and om holds up the 
_ ſtaves with the end. of the beam, by prefling his hand 

againſt the handle, while the plow lies down on one 


| — ll the horſes, the wheels, and the body of the plow 


eome nearly to a line in the beginning of the furrow: then 
he lifts up the plow and goes on. 

Theſe little contrivances are very useful. hen are 
more eaſily ſeen in the practice, than taught by words ; but 
thus much may let the farmer know when: his. plowman 
manages his buſineſs right, and when he does not; and aſſiſt 
him in the giving one that is willing directions. 

In the uſe of the four coultered plow, ſometimes the firſt 
or left furrow is apt to come through betwixt the firſt 
coulter and the ſheat, and in this caſe it ow 3 ap the uw 


| hand fide of the plow. 


This, tho" not of much be dene yet is worth pre- 
venting, and the remedy is eaſy. Let the ſecond coulter 
ſtand a little higher than the third; and then the ſecond fur- 
row holding the firſt at its bottom, will carry it over toge- 
ther with itſelf, and throw it on the right ſide of the earth 


board. 


In this placing the coulter, lax the farmer never ſet it fo 


high that it oo not cut the turf through. As to the firſt 


coulter, tho? jt ſhould cut but an inch or two within the 
. the ſhare will break off the firſt furrow in routing 
it 

If in working the coulters become clogged with pieces. of 
the turf, -a boy ſhould go by tbe fide with a forked ſtick to 
clean them off, 

The coulters being diſpoſed as we have deſcribed, will 
have more ſpace between them above than below ; 10 that 


this clogging will not happen often, and when it does, the 


cleaning is eaſily performed. The farmer may know when 
he ſhall want a boy to follow for this purpoſe, becauſe it 
riſes not from the fault of the plow, but the nature of the 
ground. This in clear ground goes as free and as clean as 
any; but when there is a great quantity of couch graſs, its 
roots hold the turf together, ſo that it riſes in Feen, and 


hangs between. 


In the common two wheel plow there is a great inconve- 
nience, which is, the leaving a great part of the land un- 


turned, from the ſhare's paint gaing too much to the left. 


x " IM. 
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The conſequence is, that the ies done irregularly, and. 
| often a great part of the ground which is covered by the 
broken earth is whole and untouched, and the weeds arg 
found afterwards growing upon it. | 
Sometimes he will find it happen from the imperfeQion of | 
the plow, and then he is to apply to the maker of it. The 
well 2 ing of a plow principally depends on the placing of 
the ſhare rightly upon the ſheat; it matters not that the 
maker can tell him, or ſhew him that it is right as it ftands 
upon the ground, ler him try it in ſome wark, and never be 
ſatisfied till ir anſwers its expectation. 
This fault, though it ſometimes is owing to the make of 
the plow. may alſo riſe only from the folly of the plowman's 
ſetting : it is ſo that. the point of the ſhare turns too much to 
the left: in this caſe it will always cut croſly, and leave a 
part of the ground untouch'd, tho” cover'd by! that Which has 
been cut, and is thrown over it. 
| There is no part of his buſineſs which the farmer i is more ; 
under a neceſſity of following with his own. eye: his intereſt 
is engaged, tho” the ſervants is not. It is eaſy to glow. #00 
ſhallow or too deep. Where there is a full ſoil, the deeper 
the plow cuts the deeper; but where the ſoil. is ſhallow, and 
the bottom bad, let care be taken that the clay or whatever 
other bad matter it be, ſhall not be turned up with the ſoil, 
When a land lies upon the deſcent of a hill, let it never 
be plowed ſtrait up and down, but croſswiſe. This has a 
double advantage: the horſes are not tired, as they would 

be with going ſtrait up and down, and the land alſo Wil fare 
| a great deal the better. 

Grounds upon the ſides of hills are poorer. than othora, 

and require a great deal of manure; and that is ſoon waſhed. 
away from them by the rains, ether; with he net 
part of their mould. 
As the farmer would wiſh theſe grounds ſhould retain all 
the richneſs that he is able to give them, there is no me · 
thod by which he can better ſtop the progreſs of this miſ- 
| Chief which exhauſts them, or keep their Fiſh: parts in Yong 
better than this of croſs plowing. 


79 0 . XXX. 
of the advantage of plowing craſs wiſe on bill grounds. 
HAT the rich partieles are diſlodged by the rains, and 


carry'd away with them ig plains for the waters mw | 


rr ren 
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off foul and thick, It carries off the lighteſt and fineſt part- 


Tbis is what it can moſt eafily diſlodge out of the reſt; 
and hold up longeſt. - This is what ſhould ſupply the plants 
with nouriſhment. en IT Fel # 0 
This is diſlodged by rains moſt of all when the earth has 
been lately plowed ; and in the method of plowing ftrait up 
and down, where the farmer cuts ſo many trenches, for 
the giving it a clear and ſpeedy paſſage. lee 
It ſhould be his buſineſs to ſtop and detain this rain water, 
which has taken up the riches of his ſoil; but this way he 
aſſiſts its ſpeedy running off. It is his misfortune that the 
rains have diſlodged the fine earth from among the reſt, and 
yet he not only lets it go off, but in the very plowing cuts 
it a multitude of paſſages. It is on the contrary his buſineſs 
to ſtop and detain it; becauſe the longer it ſtays the more 
it ſettles, and leaves more of this fine matter upon the land. 
In the common way, the fine matter waſh'd out of the 
field, and according to the courſe of the deſcent, and the 
nature of the fence, it runs to another man's ground, or to 
ſome other ground of the farmer's, which does not want it; 
or it ſtops in the ditch and there lodges, feeding weeds. . 
This is the conſequence of plowing ſtrait up and down in 
hilly grounds, which is yet practiſed in ſome places, even 
in the moſt ſteep ; and almoſt every where when the de- 


ſcent is ſma!l Where they plow croſs-wiſe, it has been 


to ſpare the lahour of their horſes, more than with any 


other view: but there is a much more important reaſon. 


Rains fall equally upon the ground, whatever be the 
manner of dreſſing it, but their effect will be different 
according to that method. Let us ſuppoſe an upland field 
of a light ſoil plow'd croſs-wiſe, and well waſh'd by a 
ſhower. The water is thick and yellow, being full of the 
richneſs of the ſoil; and it is for running down according 
to its natural courſe. It is ſtopp'd at every furrow. Very 
little of it gets out of the field. And the whole ſoil is better 
and more perfectly moiſtened by the rain, than it could have 
been any other way: the fine part which has been waſh'd 
from the ſurface, penetrating with the water, becomes mix'd 


with every portion of the mquld. | 


This is a great advantage, and without any other confl- 
deration, ought to influence the farmer neyer. to plow any 
ather way on theſe lands. Reaſon ſhould get the better of 
prejudice, but nothing ſhould get the better of experience. 
Reaſon never contradicts experience: where the fact is 


rightly 


\ 


rightly ſtated, they always enforce and confirm one another. 
„% FN 2s 
O laying land in ridges. 
M Great article in the rendering of land fertile, is break- 
ing and dividing it into ſmall particles, whether this 


e done mechanically by the plow, or by fermentation from 
manures: that this is eſſential to the free growth of plants is 


plain, becauſe it is from the ſmalleſt particles they are 


nouriſhed, and breaking the land in this manner is the only 
method of giving the roots a free paſſage. | 
But beſide theſe, there are two other articles without 
which plants cannot thrive, theſe are a due degree of heat 
and moiſture. _ | 5 

Corn demands a moderate degree of each of theſe, and 
the farmer ls to guide his practice in ſuch a manner, as to 
give it a ſupply without abundance. The farmer may de- 


fend his land from cold by fences, and he may keep it moiſt 


by tillage. 3 | ; 

He is to communicate to his crop all good, ſo far as he is 
able, and to defend it from all ill. | 
One of the greateſt misfortunes that can attend a crop, 
is too much wet. This ſometimes happens from the par- 
ticularity of a ſeaſon ; but oftener from the nature of the 
land. In the firſt caſe, the farmer's care muſt be to find 
methods of carrying the wet off ; when the latter, he muſt 
employ all his care to provide againſt it. Land that is too 
wet will never produce corn well, and to prevent this miſ- 
Chief has been invented the practice of which we treat in this 
chapter, the laying land in ridges. | | 
This is a particular ſort of tillage, and its effect is greater 
than thoſe ſeem to underſtand who employ it. They uſe it 
only to keep their lands from being too wet, but it has an 
effect in regard to the degree of heat, not leſs than with re- 
ſpeK to moiſture. 


We ſhall ſee, upon examining this practice and its effects, 


| how well nature has taught people to uſe it. In the mode- 


rate ſoils that are frequent in Buckinghamſhire, and elſe- 
where, they frequently lay four ridges together; in Kent 
they often lay ſix, and in the lower parts of Eſſex eight, and 
in Huntingdonſhire, upon their wet and ſtiff clays, they 


ſow all upon broad lands, raiſing the middle of the ridges 
in ſome places two foot and a half higher than the fide fur- 


rows, 


— 


— 
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rows. This expoſes thoſe tough and claitimy foils ta the” 


ſun better than any other merhod, and drains them of the 


abundant wet. 

Calcinatior! by fire reducis clay to à rich mould, and 
draining it of abundant moiſture always abates its tough- 
neſs. Theſe are the effeéts of drefling ſuch land in tis 
manner. To have the full effect, let the farmer maks the 
ridges run eaſt and weſt, where the ſituation will allow it, 
becauſe the fun gets then at every part of them the better 3 
and to promote farther the other good effect of draining, 
let himtake eare always to keep the furrows open and clean 


ſcowered. Theſe will ſerve to earry off the abundant moi- 


ſture ; and to give it a free diſcharge from the ground, 
drains muſt be made in the loweſt places, that may run 
well into one another. This is fo eſſential, that when the 
5 will not make them deep enough, it ' ſhould be done 

hand with the ſpade; and the earth that is taken out 
ſhould, in this caſe, be carry'd to a diſtance, that it may 
not be trampled in again. 

The chief 2 of laying land in ridges i is, draining ity 


and making the corn grow properly dry: but we ſee that 


by a proper management it may be made to extend its be- 
nefits farther. In this caſe, of a clayey foil laid in ridges 
open to the eaſt and weft, the ſun aQs in a double way, 
not only giving it warmth, but by a gentle calcination of 
the ſurface, it reduces that ſuperficial part to a ſtate of 
greater perfection, and makes it a kind 'manurt for the reſt. 
The natural defects of many lands, otherwiſe good, are 
too much moiſture, and a defect of heat. The latter na- 
turally ariſes from the former; for a quantity of water, de- 
tained among clay, or any other tough earth, becomes cold; 
and chills the plants that are raiſed upon it. The great re- 


5 medy is laying the land in ridges. That the hufbandman 


may know when this is requir'd, as well as how to do it, 
we ſhall give him the following hints. 


In many places the abundance of moiſture, and coldneſs 


of the ſoil, are obvious to the eye: the land is clammy and 
wet the greateſt part of the year, and this is not a condition 
in which it will bear crops to advantage. This plain dif. 
covery of the fault is moft conſtant where the occaſion lies 
high, or where the clay makes the whole foil. © But the 
ſame fault may be in the ground where this lies ſomewhat 
deeper, and though it is not perceived by the eye, the ef= 
fect may be found the lame. When a land has a thin, light, 
and 


remedy it. 
EH 
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and looſe ſoil at the top, and a tough clay at 4 ſmall depth, 
the wet will run through the light earth; but it will lodge 


on the clay. This is a deceitful kind of land. It will look 


dry, when it is very wet below; and this in the place where 
roots find their nouriſhm ent. 
Other wet lands ſhew themſelves to the eye, but the 


faule of theſe is to be ſeen in the growth of the erop. When 
it is in great degree it diſcovers itſelf on opening of the 
ground, but in a lefs it is capable of doing great hurt: and 
it is then known by the aſpect of the corn or other growths. 
If the leaves look fickly and yellow, if they droop, and the 


ſtalk riſes lowly, we may be fure this is the fault of the 
foil, and that it is wet and cold: however dry and fair 
the land may ſeem on the ſurface, it is wet at a ſmall 


AJiep in. f | Fe e 
When the cauſe is known, the remedy is eaſy by laying 


up the land in ridges. If the deſcent of a hill do not prevent, 
let theſe be open to the ſun, by being laid eaſt and weſt: 
thus while the water is carry'd off, the — will caleine, and 
every day improve the clayey matter that lies on the ſurface, 
— the effeR of 1 70 5 5 
 Fhe water runs off from the ridges into the furrows, and 
is thence to be earry' d by proper drains out of the land. 


CH A P. XXXI. 
Of the wet land on bills. 


HE intent of laying land in ridges, is to drain it of 


wet. As there are feveral kinds of lands apt to be wet, 
and thoſe, according to their differences, require ſome vari- 
ation in the manner of applying the remedy, it will be uſe- 
ful to conſider them ſeparately. | 1 1 
The. two principal kinds of lands liable to be chill'd by 
wet, are thoſe on hills where there is a bed of clay under 
the mould; and thoſe in level grounds, with a very deep 
and very {tiff ſoil. os a 
Rains fall upon this hilly ground, and ſoaking thro? the 
mould, are detain'd by the clay. They cannot enter this, and 


they ſpread themſelves among the mould above; and the 


whole approaches to the nature of a bog; the ground being 
ſoft, and rais'd above the natural level by the water ſpread 
When this, is the caſe in a great degree, no plowing can 
Trenches muſt be cut a-croſs with a deſcent; to 

carry 
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carry the water off. And, they may be fill'd up with rough 
ſtones, and cover'd over with earth again, ſo that all may. 
be wrought as à level ſutface. 

When the wet is in a leſs doproe, it may be diſcharg 4 by 
laying the land in ridges. Let the farmer firſt examine 
whether the ſtate of the ground will or will not admit a eure: 


if he thinks it will, this i is the manner in which he is to ſet 


about it. 


Let him plow the land i in ridges, almoſt crofy-wilk of the 
hill, but a little ſlanting ; in this way their ;particg furrows 
lying open will each ſerye as a drain to the ridge next be- 
low it : for when the plow has made the bottom of theſe a 
few inches deeper than the ſurface of the clay, the water 
will naturally and ſecurely run to their ends, without riſing 
into the mould, provided no > oor: of the furrows be lower 
than their ends. 


This ſlanting ſhould be more or leſs according to the 
form and declivity of the hill. 

There are two ways in which water that falls upon an 
hill runs off. The one is on the ſurface, and the other is 
between the mould that makes the ſoil, and the clay of the 
bed under it. Tis this ſecond courſe we are to conſider on 
theſe occaſions; for on that depends the damage we propoſe 


to rectify. This is the ſource of what we have directed, as 
to the diſpoſition of the ridges; and it will be found, that 


as only this method of ridging could keep that part of the | 
foil dry, ſo there is no direction in which they could run, 
that will ſo well ſecure the advantage, as the carrying them 


| with this ſlant croſs-wiſe of the hill. 


In this caſe the conſideration of laying the ridges eaſt and 
weſt, muſt give way to the croſs direction with reſpect to 
the deſcent of the hill. We have mentioned, under that 
head, that there were exceptions; and this is the principal : | 
in this, as in all other caſes, the greater convenience is to be 


conſulted, and the leſſer is to give way to it. 


The farmer will often find two things would be right, 
both of which together are impracticable: he muſt, in this 
caſe, content himſelf with taking the beſt. _ 

The way of working on this. occaſion is to plow the ridges 
in places, without throwing any earth into the trenches, 
The ridges will be plain at the top : and the rain water will 
ſpeedily run downwards to the next trench, and thence to 
the head land, and ſo out of the field. 

A great deal of land that might be C by. this oy 

met 
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method, is left to en ide or moving 2 the common 
treatment. 


HA P. - Bent” 
| = | of the wet land that lies level. 


\HIS is the other kind of land chat i is liable to be wet, 
and may be mended by the tillage in ridges. Some- 
times there are ſprings on hills which makes the cure more 
difficult: in theſe deep, wet, and Riff ſoils that lie on a 
level, the cauſe is always in the rains alone. But this will 
ſometimes put the land into as bad a condition. 
When a deep {tiff foil lies flat, and is plow'd ſongetliqnes 
one way, and ſometimes another, it will hold water a long 
time. By that misfortune the plow is kept out two or three 
weeks longer than if it were in round ridges: and ſome- 
times its flatneſs keeps it from drying till the ſeaſon of Ae 
ing and ſowing too are loſt. 

The farmers are backward in plowing the hilly wet 
grounds in ridges, and more in this. They ſay it prevents 
croſs-plowing, which they count a great advantage, and they 
think they loſe a part of the ground by the open furrows. 
But theſe are miſtakes: on ſuch notions which he receives 
upon credit, ny the greateſt part of his diſappointments 
and loſſes. 


Croſs plowing i is oftener a hurt than a benefit to land: this 


is certain, and any one accuſtomed to farming, who will 
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examine what he from time to time ſees, inſtead of taking 
all things upon truſt, will find it ſo. This therefore is an 
objection, and the other is intirely an error: for, inſtead 
of loſing any ground by ridges, it is poſſible to gain. In 
the common practice none is loſt; and managing wiſely, 
much may be gained, 
Ground is Ae for the farmer's purpoſe when its ſur- 
face is increaſed, and it is capable of bearing more corn: 
this is plainly practicable in the plowing in ridges. If we 
allow two foot in ſixteen for an empty furrow, the difference 
of ſurface between the reſt as it lay flat, and as it is plowed 
into ridges, is much greater in his favour than this propor- 
tion is in loſs of quantity. All the ſurface in ridges is ca- 
pable of bearing corn, and i it is ſo much ground gain n'd to the 
huſbandman. 
This is the plain and abſolute fact: arguments bave been 


raiſed againſt i it; but they are frivolous or falſe. We name 
Vor. II. 2 them 
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them only that the reader uſed to fee things thus canvaſſed, 
may not think we overlooked them. To the hufbandman 


they are of no importance, and to the curious it may be e- 


nough to ſay, that the doctrine of the perpendicular growth 
of plants, on which all their cavils are founded, is in it- 
ſelf erroneous. 8 | 

The ſurface of a field meaſures more in quantity when in 
ridges than when flat; and all its ſurface, the empty fur- 
rows excepted, is capable of bearing corn. This is a ſhort 
ſtate of the caſe. Theſe furrows have been taken into the 
computation, and the difference is in favour of the land in 
ridges. No ſophiſtry can get the better of ſo plain a fact; 


and it is upon this fact, and the evident advantage that wet 


and cold lands receive from this kind of tillage, that we re- 
commend to the farmer the tilling his ſtiff, cold, moiſt, and 
flat lands, in this method. | | 
The quantity of a crop does not depend upon the ſpace 
there is for the corn to ſtand in, but on the quantity of earth 
there is for its roots to ſpread in for getting of nouriſhment : 
the roots of corn fpread near the furface, or at a ſmall depth 
under it; and the increaſe of the ſurface of ground in mea- 
ſure, 1s in reality an increaſe of it in quantity, fo far as the 
growth of theſe plants are concerned. | " 
The increaſe of ground is a certain and a confiderable 


advantage obtained from the plowing in ridges, but it is not 


the only benefit. Beſide keeping the land warm and dry, 
the ridges are a ſhelter for one another, and a defence againſt 
cold winds; and when the field has been exhauſted by fre- 
quent ſowing, the ridges may be made juft where the fur- 
rows were, and there will be the advantage of a great deal 
of freſh ground. | | 
Having explained the benefits of ridges, we ſhall give the 
farmer ſome cautions about the making of them. © 
In a deep ſoil let the ridges be made narrower, and in the 
ſhallower let them be broader. Let him overlook the 
work, and have a particular regard upon deſcending or 
ſlanting grounds, to the direction and courſe of the fur- 
rows; and if he intend to follow the horſehoeing method, 
which we ſhall deſcribe hereafter, and which in a moderate 
and proper uſe has great advantages, he ſhould rather 
chuſe a land that is dry in its own nature, than one that 
wants this affiſtance of ridges, for they are often an inter- 
ruption to that practice. 
The furrows ſhould be deep or ſhallow, according ” 
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we depth of the foil, When lands are improved by this me- 
thod of laying in ridges, wheat and rye: need not be ſown 
upon them {o-early-as tbey are in their natural Rate; but 
they muſk ſill be ſown: earlier on them than on lands that 
are naturally dry, and warm. For ſummer corn, on = 
contrary; the cold land muſt be ſown laſt. 

In many of the weſtern counties they ſow their: -barl 
with a broad caſt upon broad ridges; and in Kent and E 
they frequently ſow it on narrow ridges like wheat: in;this 


caſe there are to be two ſmall barrows uſed, one of which is | 
to take each fide of the ridge. After. this they. roll it with * 


en which goes between. the ridges. | 


Sexe, xx; = | 
07 the advantage of tillage by the four conlter'd plow x 
E have deſcribed the conſtruction of the four coul- 


ter'd plow, and having now treated of the nature 
and advantages of plowing in general, we. ſhall be under- 


Rood with eaſe in . the 


uſe of that inſtrument. | 

Nothing gives the huſbandman more trouble i in plowin 
| than a ſtrong turf; and there is no method by which he can 
effect this ſo well, as by the four coultered plow. The 
- richeſt land is moſt ſubje& to this tough head; and the 


deeper the ſoil the larger muſt be the furrows; for if they be 


too ſmall, a great part of the mould will be left unmoved. 
A narrow furrow cannot be plowed deep, becauſe the plow 
will continually flip out from the hard land toward the right, 


unleſs the riſing furrow be of fufficient weight to preſs it 


toward the left,. and keep it in the work. The deeper the 
| _ goes, the greater weight is required to preſs the 


: fo that the deeper the land is, into the larger furroẽ we 
it ſhould be plow'd. "if the work be done with a common  - 


plow of the very beſt invention, the conſequence is, that 


in a very ſtrong land vrhich has reſted ſome time, it is the 


buſineſs of many years to 2 into a good tilth. This the 
farmer has never fail'd to find 


lage often comes ſo high, that it reduces the profit of rich 
land below that of poor. 


It is a common pretence among plowmen, that when ay - 
will 


have lightly broke up a land at the firſt plowing 


80 . and do it 2 2 5 ſecond 3 but they promiſe 
| what 


„ and his heart will go-with 
me as he reads this account. The price of ſuch laborious til- 


„ 
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What cannot be performed. It is of the utmoſt importance 
to the farmer to eut and divide ſuch ground in the moſt per- 


fect manner: the common plow cannot do it well, and ſel- 
dom does it otherwiſe than by halves; nor is there any 
other remedy that is not too expenſive. For this reaſon the 
four coultered plow i is propoſed. It is uſeful on many other 
oecaſions; but it was invented for this, and will not fail to 
anſwer to his perfect ſatisfaction. Such land muſt not be 
plowed a ſecond time in wet weather, for that will make the 
weeds grow, and if it be done in dry, the plow will never 
go deeper than it did at firſt. | 
*Tis therefore the common tillage does not bee on 
ſuch land. The farmer ſees it, but he knows not how to 
help himſelf. If he attempts it by the breaſt plow, the work 
is very expenſive; and if there be many ſtones in the ſoil, 


it is altogether impracticable. If the turf be pared off very 
thin with a breaſt plow, and laid to rot before it be plowed 


in, in the common way, this may ſucceed; but if the ſea- 
ſon be wet, it will grow inſtead of rotting; ſo that in moſt 


caſes that is a very hazardous undertaking, and in many it 


is not all practicable. 
Even digging up the turf with. ſpades would not inftrt 


in this ground, unleſs it were done extreamly thin, which 


will never be procured to be faithfully executed at any 
expence. As the ſpring is uſually wet, there is danger in 


cutting up the turf for rotting any way at that time, for 5 


fear of its growing; and if it be deferred till ſummer, 
the plowing afterwards in dry weather on ſuch a ſoil will be 


very inconvenient, and the wheat ſeaſon probably loft. - 


In theſe exigencies which happen moſt upon the richeſt 
land; if the farmer. will venture upon the breaſt plow, or that 
light plowing which only cuts off the turf, let him do it not 
in the common way, but have recourſe to that particular 


kind of plow, which we have directed to be made for the 


cutting up the turf for burnbaiting, and the roller deſcribed 
with ir. Theſe inſtruments will give him an opportunity of 
getting up the turf, and cutting it to pieces in a much more 


_ eaſy and expeditious method ; but this is by no means com- 


parable to doing it at once by the four coultered plow. 

In the.common way of plowing, this kind of land can- 
not be cut in furrows of leſs than ten inches broad, and to 
that is owing all the diſadvantage: the land is ſeveral years 


before it can be ſufficiently broke, and graſs and weeds grow 


with the corn. But with the four * plow this ten 
1 £3 Inch 
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inch furrow is cut into four equal parts, ſo that there is no 
part above two inches and a half broad, and this is done 
thoroughly; for the coulters cut to the whole depth of the 


ſoil, tho' it be fifteen or fixteen inches. 


: « 


This is a prodigious advantage, and it is done as eaſy as 
by the common method of plowing : for before the fur- 
row is raiſed by the ſhare, the earth lies faft, and makes an 

equal refiſtance againſt all the coulters, ſo that they all pierce 

The dividing the furrows length-wiſe into four parts; is 

not all the advantage that is gained by working with the 

four coulter'd plow. This would in a manner make one 

plowing anſwer the purpoſe of four: but beſide this, it is a 
natural conſequence that the furrow is divided croſs-wiſe ; 

for the ground-wrift preſſes and breaks the right hand quar- 

ter; and the other three quarters, as they-muſt neceſſarily 
bend in coming over the earth board, break alſo in falling 
ine hall pieces, 7.4 0 TT T ne CER 

Nothing of this happens in the working by the common 

plow, where the furrows being of ſuch a thickneſs as very 
well to keep entire; when the ſoil is any thing ſtrong, it 
falls whole. Counting therefore the firſt diviſion b by 
the coulters, and the ſecond by the natural breaking of the 
earth, there is no queſtion but the four coulter'd does at 
once plowing, divide the ſoil more than twenty times as 
much as the common plow. It has therefore twenty times 
the uſe, and does the farmer twenty times the ſervice. 
This is eafily practicable, and he who ſhall try it will find, 
that far from our making the moſt of what it will do, fre- 
quently the advantage is much greater. When the mould 
is of a right temper, the earth board in turning the furrows 
off will crumble them to pieces: they ſhall fall into a kind 
of duſt, and hardly ſuch a thing as a lump of any ſize will 


remain in the field. | | 
. Wee haye ſhewn that the breaking and dividing the earth 
into ſmall particles, is the great point in which the'benefits 
of tillage conſiſts ; and it is evident from the effects, that 
one or two common flight plowings after this with the four 
coultered kind, will reduce the ſoil to duſt, The whole 
depth of the ſoil is directly brought into tilthz and the turf 
being cut into theſe ſmall pieces, rots and decays preſently, 
adding a kind of manure to the richneſs given by this break - 
i N „ Kt, So. 
The greateſt uſe of the oo coulter'd plow is in conquer+. 
Sd e 
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Any weather will do well for plowing with this, in which 
a plow can be uſed ; but wet is beſt; it may be uſed when 
- the ground is ever ſo moiſt, provided the horſes are not 
mir'd in drawing it: and there is no way in bringing land 
into tilth in ſo ſhort a time or with ſo little expence, _ 
As we have mentioned the great advantages, we ſhall 
name alſo its inconveniences. The four coulter plow is 
hard to draw, and its beam being long it lies farther behind, 
and comes heavier after the horſes ; its whole weiglit alſo 
is conſiderably greater than that of the common plow. 
For this 29.4 it will be proper to add one horſe to the 
uſual number for the drawing of this plow ; or if a ftrong 
team be employed, the difference will not be ſo much felt. 
I be difference is not ſo great but that it is near as eaſily 
drawn in moiſt weather, 'as the common plow is in dry on 
the ſame ground, and at the ſame depth. One great rea- 
fon of its following heavily is the depth to which it cuts; 
and this is ſo great a benefit, that it would be idle in the 
farmer to grudge the adding of one horſe to his team for 
obtaining it: the four coultered plow will cut two Tpit deep, 
which is a prodigious advantage; but when ſo much is not 
required, it will Tut as ſhallow as any other kind, and then 
the weight is very little felt. „ 
. The cutting the furrow into four parts, adds to the pull 
of the horſes, but it is not much. When the ground is in a 
right condition, and the coulters are in good order, the 
cut through very eaſy ; the furrows being thus divided, rile 
ſo much the more freely upon the ſhare and earth board, 
than they would if whole, that perhaps as much is gained in 
the caſe of working this way, as is loſt the other, 
Plows with two coulters inſtead of one have been uſed in 
different places, and always with the greateſt ſucceſs ; the 
adding a third and a fourth, muſt increaſe the adyantage 3 
SS an 
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and upon the rules we have given, the farmer cannot fail 
of having it done to his ſatisfaction. The difficulty is not 
great, but the people who make plows are very ignorant: 
nothing could have brought the plow with two coulters into 
diſuſe, but the bad way of fabricating it: and nothing but the 
properly putting together this new kind can be wanting to 
the bringing it into general favour. 8 | | 


” CH A P. XXXV. 
Of the general benefits and advantages of plowing. . 


huſbandman's profeſſion, and have therefore treated 
it very much at large with reſpect to the ſtructure and make 
of the inſtrument, and methods of uſing them: that we may 
leave no uſeful part neglected, we ſhall here lay down what- 
| ſoever farther of general matter it may be fit the practical 
huſbandman retain in his memory. Ow 
The plowing of fallows is a great advantage tothem; and 
tenants are bound by articles to perform it at certain periods 
for the benefit of the landlord. What is required by the 
owner, will be alſo, at proper ſeaſons, a benefit to the per- 
Jon who rents the ground ; and in general the expence em- 
ploy'd in plowing, will bring in many times the ſum in the 
produce. The old authors ſay, the advantage of fallowing 
conſiſts in two things; expoſing the ſoil more to the ſun and 
air by turning it up; and breaking the lumps by frequent 
ſtirring. This is the old doctrine: it is found in theſe words 
in Markham, and that innumerable ſet of writers who have 
copied him. This is the principle upon which the horſchoe- 
ing huſbandry is eſtabliſhed : therefore it is idle to conſider 
it as a new doarine. | „ 
Mr. Tull was a perſon of great ind and ſagacity. He 
read carefully what had been written on huſbandry; and he 

adopted the beſt things; and improved them. His ſyſtem 
zs new, but the foundation of it is as old as any thing we 

| know of huſbandry. It is unjuſt to accuſe it of novelty 
and whim, the principles on which it is eftabliſhed are 
The plowing of fallows, beſide breaking the ground, 
kills weeds ; e r their roots to be wither'd by the air, 
and overſetting the ſeed ſhoots before they exhauſt the land. 
A great caution to the farmer is this, that he harrows no 
more down in winter than - ſhall quickly be able to raiſe 
+ up 


E have conſider'd plowing as the capital operation of tbe 
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up again in ridges z. for, if it get wet while it lies flat it will 
grow poachy. This is the caſe moſt in wet lands, and theſe 
frequently breed quantities of weeds upon it. The beſt way 
is to harrow in an afternoon, what is to be plowed the next 
morning; or to harrow early in the morning, what is to be 
plowed a few hours after warde. 
If the ſummer have been wet, the land will be full of 
weeds ; in this caſe let the farmer plow it up early in winter 
to kill the uſeful growth, and to mellow the ſoil. 

The ancient writers ſpeak of a plow that was managed 
by one man only, who could very well both guide and 
driye, Such a kind may be made upon the one wheeled 
plan; it may be light and ſmall, a ſingle horſe may draw 


it, and a ſingle perſon manage it: but this, though fami- 


liar, will be of a limited uſe, for it is fit only for a light and 
well wrought ſoil, and is to, be uſed only in ſowing time. 
Such a ont it may very well be worth the farmer's while to 
have when he has that kind of land. 155209 Be nr 
They uſe at this time, in ſome parts of the weſt of Eng- 
land, a plow that has neither wheel not foot. It is made 
upon the principle delivered in Blith's huſbandry, but it 
does not anſwer ſo well as he ſeemed to think it would. 


I! he uſe of it is confined to ground that is clean and even, 


for where there are roots or irregularities, it does very 
The farmer is to take his choice, ſuiting the kind of 
plow to the uſe. Theſe two. laſt we have named here, 
decauſe tho? good on particular occaſions, they are not to 


be rely'd upon in general practicſſee. 
Dr. Plot and others have talk'd of digging. ground for 
corn with the ſpade, and managing a field as a garden, 
There is no doubt of the ſucceſs of this, but the expence 
mult be too great; and by the methods already directed, the 
ſame advantage may be obtained with more eaſe, and at 
, wCkxpence, Adonis hn: 2 fre mot bacgoles 
There is yet another method to be named on this oeca- 
ſion, in which the plow and ſpade. are employ'd together, 
this is called plow-trenching.,, It is uſed in deep light land. 
One furrow is plow'd, and half a dozen labourers following 
at proper diſtances one from another with ſpades, are to dig 
in the furrow, and throw up the earth on the glebe turned 
by the plow, ' While the diggers are at this employment, 
the plow is to turn up another furrow at a reaſonable di- 
ſtancę; after which the labourers are to do the ſame mow 5 
| while 
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while the plow is turning the WO of anche into the 


former trench. _ 

The principle upon which this is founded i is right, but the 
method in the higheſt degree aukward. We have named 
it that the reader may know what plow- trenching means ; 
but we have delivered methods of anſwering the fame pur - 


poſe in ſo much eaſier a manner, that this 1 never he 
foung we 15 while. | r 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the benefit of converting paſture into arable land, 
| and of continued plowing. 


W E have mentioned the propriety there may fometimis | 


be in changing paſture into arable land, to keep up 
the proportion of the two: but this is not the only conſidera- 
tion that may lead to ſuch practice. Paſtures on certain ſoils 


are apt to ſpoil themſelves, and that when they are rich 2 


well as when poor. 
Mios is a great enemy to good paſturage, and benen 


hand are over-run by it. In this caſe, if the proper manures 


prove inſufficient, the farmer muſt have recourſe to plow- 
ing. That always ſucceeds : there is no way of deſtroying 


moſs like it; and after a few crops the land may be laid 


down for graſs again. 


In barren and neglected land, plowing 3 is the immediate 


method of improvement. The breaking the ſoil gives it 


fertility, and kills the weeds, by tearing wg and en 


their roots. 


Sometimes a wet ſummer will fill a land with weeds after 
the laſt plowing in the fallow, by which it was preparing 
for barley ; 3 In this caſe it muſt have another ftirring during 
the winter, Some tear them up with a harrow; but plow- 
ing is much better ; and the land is then to be laid up high, 
that it may keep dry the remainder of the ſeaſon: by the 

effects of froſt and air after this, it will be prepar'd for the 
Feed time in ſpring. 


The common method of farming i is by the uſe of tillage 


and manures jointly, and it comes at a very moderate 
expence. Suppoſing the land to be out of heart, and to 


take in the whole ordinary compaſs of the buſineſs it is this. 
In April, they lay on twenty load of dung to an acre, 
which coſts about a . a load; the ground being already 
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in tillage, there will require two plowings to prepare it for 
wheat. Each of theſe will be about four ſhillings an acre, 
and the land will be then ready for wheat in the beginning 
of October; the ſeed will coſt about five ſhillings a buſhel, 
and about two buſhels will be required to an acre: the 
weeding, reaping, and binding, will afterwards coſt about 
Rive ſhillings an acre more: and the inning of the harveſt, 
and repair of fences, may be ſet at ſix ſhillings an acre: the 
price of thraſhing is according to the richneſs of the crop, 
for the labourer is paid by the buſhel. Here is all the ex- 
pence, and all the trouble, and the harveſt, at a moderate 
Computation, yields thirty buſhels of wheat an acre. 

After this, the land will very well bear two crops, one of 


- batley and another of peaſe, or the like. 


Theſe crops are of leſs value, but they come at a leſs ex- 


| pence. Barley is mowed inſtead of reaping, ſo that the great 


charge in that article is ſav d; and peaſe being cheaper in 
the feed, and requiring to have the ground but once plowed, 
comes yet more reaſonably. | 
Seven ſhillings an acre is ſaved in the crop of barley, and 
_ - thirteen ſhillings in that of the peaſe, beſide the ſaving of 
dung, fo that the charge of theſe crops is much leſs than 
that of the wheat, as well as the price in the produce. 
This is all that the country farmer in general knows of 
huſbandry, and thus he practiſes it. Yet even this way the 
profit is ſuch, that he can live and lay up ſome money. The 
Expence of an acre of ground for three crops, is about five 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings; and the produce of the three, 
computing in the moſt moderate way, is about ejght pounds. 
\ This ſhews huſbandry to be a profitable occupation; but 


| - when we come to the better practice of it we ſhall find the 


produce of land, where the moſt expence is employed, is 
Fix, ſeven or eight times equal to the charge, and often 
much more. . 

This may tempt ſome into the profeſſion, who have 
genius capable of improving it, which will be an advantage 
not to themſelves alone, but the kingdom; and it may 
-ſhew thoſe who are employed in it already, how extreamly 
it will be worth their while to ſtudy the rules and nature of 
its operation more deeply: as every part of their additional 
knowledge will be an addition to their income. 


CHAP. 
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Q barrowing. 


INH E great purpoſe of tillage is to break the earth: the 
1 plow begins this work; cutting it up from ſome 
depth, and throwing it by, more or leſs broken, according 
to the nature of the ſoil and the form of the inſtrument : 
but though this is a material part, it is not all. The harrow 
and other inftruments follow, whoſe uſe is to break and 
divide the furrows ftill more. ; 

In the old huſbandry they employ d men to follow the 
low with inſtruments called hacks; theſe were a kind of 
oes, but Sager in the handle, and hollow in the blade. 

| The hackers follow'd the firſt plowing, and cut and hack'd 
the larger lumps to pieces, and after theſe followed the har- 
rowing, The preſent practice having greatly improved the 
plow, there is no need of that — manual labour, but 

the next operation to plowing is harrowing, 

The harrow is an inftrument armed with iron points, 
which being drawn over the ground tears up the lumps, and 
breaks them to pieces. | | 

It is drawn by horſes, and according to its form requires 
more or fewer, and does more or leſs ſervice; but in ge- 
neral it breaks the ground, and brings up a great deal of 
good mould. | CE 

Various methods are uſed in ſowing, in different places, 
and with reſpeR to the kinds of the crop, theſe will come 
hereafter into confideration. But here it may be proper to 
obſerve that the harrow, beſides breaking the ground, is uſed 
alſo in covering the ſeed. | 
It is performed one or more times, for breaking the clots, 
and when the corn is ſown, the harrows are drawn over it 
again, to cover it. This anſwers a double purpoſe; for 
beſide the covering the ſeed, it breaks the clods again, and 
ſcatters a fine duft over the grain, which is of the greateſt 
ſervice in its firſt growth, | x e 
be plow anſwers to the purpoſe of the ſpade in garden 
ing; and the harrow ſerves in place of the rake. 

The lighter and looſer the earth is, the more compleatly 
the plow breaks it, and the leſs need there is of the harrow: 
but there is no ground that will not be the better for that 
harrowing which covers the ſeed. When this is omitted, 
the corn is thrown among looſe clods of earth. _—_ — 


* 


horſes thus tread the ſoil. into a hardneſs that i Is . unfit 
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naked, and is ready for vermine ; and when it ſhoots has 
neither fine mould about it, nor 10 able to penetrate theſe 
tough lumps. It languiſhes therefore in a ſoil that would, 
in proper order, ſupport it, and this proper condition is 
given it by the harrow. 5 

Let the huſbandman while be 1 himſelf ſenſible of the 
advantages of harrowing, be cautious that he do not expect 
too much from it: it is an error the preſent farmers very 
frequently run into. They negle& to give their land a due 


| plowing, truſting to the harrow to make it fine, When they 


ve thrown in their ſeed, they go over it with this inſtru- 
ment; and being ſenſible the clods of earth muſt be broken, 
that they have not done this ſufficiently with the plow, 


when they ſee once or twice harrowing does not effect it, 


they go over the ground again and again; the feet of the 


for the n of any thing. 


\\ 


CHAP.” XXXVIIL 


07 the various kinds of Barros. 


THE barrow as it follows the plow in uſe, probably was 

the inſtrument next invented after it, It was clumſy 

and inconvenient. in its ſirſt contrivance;z and has beeps 
from time to time, improved. 

The common harrow * of croſs Pen and iron 

ſpikes; and ſhould be made firm and ſolid. Let him ſee 


the ſpikes, or tines, are large and well fixed, and in the 


working let him have an eye that it go evenly over the 
ground. | 
The great | Keg differs from "this in its bulk, and the 
ſolidity of its ſtructure, It is a ſtouter inſtrument, and 
every way better fitted for ſervice. It conſiſts of eight 
beams, diſpoſed croſs-wiſe, as in the common harrow. 
Theſe are ſeven: foot long, and four inches and a half 
ſquare, | The tines, are like the wood-work, large and 
maſly ; twice as thick, and once and a half as long as thoſe 
of the comman 3 The woad-work ſhould be aſh, 
and if it be not-framed very well together, it will tear "itſelf 
to pieces preſently in the working. The tines are to be 
placed at the ſame diſtance as in the common kind. 
The uſe of this is for breaking the ground, the ſeed is to 
covered in the ſame field with the lighter harrow.. This 
requires three horſes to draw it: ang. in ſtrong lands ſome; 
times 


* 
kl 
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times more; but by its weight, and the length of the tines, 
it tears away very deep, and has a force to break the clods 

much better than the common kind, This is fitteſt for 

ſtubborn land; and is there of ſych ſervice that the farmers 

think its effect equal to a ſlight plowing. ' | 

It may be dangerous to truſt to it in this reſpect ſo far 

as to neglect the neceſſary plowings; but following theſe 

and in ſome lands following the roller, it will be of vaſt 

advantage. 

Thbhe drag differs in nothing from the va harrow but in 

weight. The great harrow is ſufficient for all its purpoſes, 
therefore this invention was unneceſſary. 

The drag is compoſed of eight beams, each eight foot 
long, and of great thickneſs: they are placed croſs-wiſe, 
but at large 1 and the ſpikes which are very thick 
and long, ſtand at greater intervals: it cannot be managed 
with leſs than four horſes, and ſometimes they add a fifth, the 
four in couples and the odd one alone in front, This 1 way 

it is lugged along very unevenly and irregularly; it digs deep, 
and tears up a great deal, but the diſtance between the 
tines makes it leave allo a great deal untouched, and many 
clods unbroken. 

| The principal uſe of theſe drags, is on land newly plowed 
up from ſward. When the ſoil is rich, and the turf tough, 
there is nothing more difficult than getting the land into 
tilth., We have. explained theſe difficulties before, and 
recommended the four coultered plow. 

When a land of this kind has been plowed up in the 
common way, the furrows being large, the turf lies in long 
ropes, and will continue growing. To prevent this, theſe 
furrows muſt be broke to pieces. This has been tryed by 
croſs-plowing, and the drag, but both with little ſucceſs. 

In the common way with the plow, they lie too looſe 
to make a due reſiſtance to the coulter ; they riſe before 
it, and are dragged into irregular heaps, and thus left a=. 
bout the field inſtead of being cut to pieces. The turf, 
inſtead of rotting, grows on and defeats the purpoſe of 
the tillage. 

With the drag it is till worſe. They aue this a- croſs 
the field to tear the graſſy furrows to pieces; but it cannot 
ſucceed to any purpoſe, for theſe furrows are firm and 
tough, and require a keen edge to cut them. As the 
coulter could not do it in croſs plowing, it is impoſſible the 
tines of this drag ſhould ; for _ have no edge. In gene- 


ral, 
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ral, although ſome parts are torn in pieces this way, the 
moſt of the turfy matter is in a warſe manner dragged up 
in heaps, and the under part of the carth i is often left bare | 
for great ſpaces. = 

This is not anſwering the N ; we have ſhewn what 
method ſhould be uſed ; and as this inftrument does not 
ſucceed for this, neither will it anſwer to any other uſeful 
purpole. We have mentioned its form and make, that 
nothing might be deficient ; but we adviſe the huſbandman 
to have nothing to do with it: let him truſt to the com- 
mon harrow in light ſoils, and to the great harrow in the 
others. | 

We are yet to mention another kind of harrow, fince | 


-It is cuſtomary to call it fo, which is uſed in graſs lands. 


This is not compoſed of beams and tines, but of ſome 


fight wood-work, and buſhes ; it is thence call'd the buſh 


harrow,. and is: uſed for ſpreading the dung and other ma- 


nures, over the grounds. The benefit is very great, tho 


of a'kind altogether different from that of the other. The 
uſe of that is to break. the earth, the buſineſs of this is to 
ſpread what is laid on for enriching i it. 

We have treated of thoſe manures which are to be ahi 
on paſture grounds. Whichever of theſe are employed, let 
the farmer as foon as he has got, ſpread it upon the ground, 
fend in women or children, or others who work cheap, to 
pick up the ſticks, ſtones or whatever rubbiſh may have 
come among it; and then have recourſe to the buſh harrow, 


for dividing and diftributing the manure. 


Whatever care may have been taken in ſpreading it by 
hand, many of the clods will remain unbroken, and it will 
lie thicker in ſome places than others; it muſt be broke 


perfectly, and ſpread equally ; and this is the office of the 


If the manure be of a tender kind, as the bottoms of hay 
ſtacks, rotten dung, or the like; he may immediately 
draw this harrow over it: but if it be harder, as the mud 
from ponds that has ſome firmneſs, or the like,' let him 
leave it ſpread on the ground for ſome days; and after the 
ſun has crack'd the lumps, take the advantage of the firſt 
ſhower, and then uſe his buſh harrow. 

Its make is plain and natural. Nothing ſavours ſo much 
of the old huſbandry, | 
The original buſh harrow conſiſted of a hawthorn cut 
freſh from the edge, with a * * to preſs it down: 
this 
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this is til uſed in ſome places, and, when rightly managed, 
does as well as any, | 

Let the farmer look among his hedges for a ſmall leay'd 
buſhy hawthorn : and chuſe the moſt ſhrubby he can find. 
Let him cut down a large ſtem, and laying it on the ground 
beat it flat with a board ; ſuch boughs as will not be beat 
down mult be cut off, and thruſt into the body of the buth in 
the openeſt places; and fome other boughs from the hedge 
may be uſed to thicken it, if there be farther occaſion, 
Theſe are to be well tied in, and when the ſurface is flat, 
full, and very rough, let it be laid on the ground again, and 
two or three good logs of wood tied upon the back to make 
it firm and heavy. IH 
Ihe harneſs of a fingle horſe is to be fixed to the end of 
the ſtem where it was cut off, and thus it is to be drawn over 
theground : and it will tear and ſcatter the manure. 

This is the buſh harrow of the oldeſt writers, and as it 
was doubtleſs praQtiſed from the firft invention of manuring 
paſture ground: its improvement brings it nearer the 
common harrow in form, but the material part is the ſame; 
for the work is performed by natural buſhes, The method 
is this. | | F 
Lay an old gate upon the ground, that is not rotten, but 

will hold well together. Cut up a parcel of blackthorng, 
and take the buſhyeſt and rougheſt of theſe. Draw them 
in; and work them between and among the bars of the 


gate, faſtening them by nails, cords, and otherwiſe, till the 


waole ſurface is well covered, and very rough: then turn it 


up, and the buſhy part lying to the ground, it is fit for 


uſe. The traces are to be fixed to the center of the gate, 
and it is to be dragg'd over the ground. This is more com- 
pact than the other, but it is heavier. The bars of the gate 
ſerve as the wood-work of a harrow, and the buſhes an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of teeth. The blackthorn is preferred 


on this occaſton becauſe it is tougher, and the thorns are 


Harder. It would be better for the other purpofe, but that 
it does not grow large enough to be uſed fingly, 
Which of theſe two kinds the farmer ſhould prefer, muft 


be determin'd by the manure. The firſt kind is eafily drawn 


the advantage of the other is, that it is heavy and ſtrong. 
When the manure is of the tenderer ſorts, the firſt is beſt g 
but when it is tougher, and the clods require more breaking, 


Theſe harrows are to have a hook of iron for the faſtening 5 
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the traces to them by which they are to be drawn z and this 
ſhould be won fixed on the ings; 1 - 


C H A P. XXXIX. 
Of the drill barrow. 


1 is a harrow of particular 0 and very late 


| invention, but it is of excellent ſervice. The drill 
huſbandry is one of the greateſt improvements made within 


: this century, and this inſtrument does a part of it. 


The method of drilling is this; when the ridges are pro- 
perly raiſed, and are become moiſt enough at top, they are 


| harrowed lengthwiſe, and then they are drilled. Once 


is generally ſufficient, but the eye of the farmer is to judge 
whether it be or not; 3 and, if not, he is to order it to be 
repeated. | 

If he find after this, that the tops of the ridges are not 
levelled fit for the drill to paſs thereon, and reach to the due 


depth, the ground muſt be harrowed a ſecond or a third | 
time, till it be in a proper condition. 


The land being prepared, the drill is to be brouglit on. 


This makes channels for the reception of the ſeed; and that 


theſe may not remain open, the drill harrow follows, and 


drawing the earth together fills them up. 
The harrowing the ridges to prepare for the drill; is to be 
e be. by the common harrow. The drill harrow fol- 
ws the drill plow, and is of no other uſe than the covering 
up the ſeed” in thoſe: trenches wherein it is laid, by this 


particular method of huſbandry, . 


It was needful to ſay thus much in this os: to explain 
the operation of this inſtrument, which will be underſtood 
more fully when we treat of that method: having thus far 
explained it on the preſent occaſion, we ſhall be underſtood | 
in the deſcription of the inſtrument, _ 

This is exceedingly plain and ſimple. It is never, uſed, 
but to follow the drill plow ; and conſiſts only of two 
beams, by which it is faſtened to the plow ; a croſs bar 
fixed to thoſe two beams, and a couple of en teeth let 
into that bar. 


In the common wheat drill plow, the barrow is thus 
conſtructed. 


The legs are a couple of narrow and fat pieces faſtened 
by a couple of ftout iron pins, which paſs through the tops 
'of the legs, and the beams of the plow, and are fixed on the 


, | outlide | 
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outſide by nuts and Saf es Theſe. pins are ſquare. 7 708 
they paſs. through t beams, that they may be held the 
faſter z but they are to be rouge near the heads that the 


harrow may move freely on them. The other end is cut 


round, and they are let through. the croſs. bar, which is 


called the head, by holes made for that purpoſe; and are 
pinned in behind it, that either tine of the barrow may de- 


ſcend at the time the other riſes, where the ground is un- 


even. The tines are flat pieces of wood, and they are let 


through the croſs bar at two and twenty inches diſtance. | 


from one another. They are to be pinned in above the 
head; and each is to have a ſhoulder. underneath. Theſe 


— are to be ſet ſloping, fo that if they take hold of any clods, 
they do not drive them before them, but riſe over them. 


They muſt be of ſuch length as to give room for the 
harrow to ſink and riſe without moving the ſhares ; and to 
give them the more room, the legs of the harrow are to be 
bent downwards, towards the middle. 3 

By the diſtance allowed to two tines, each tine going 


three inches and a half on the outſide of each channel that is 
next it, fills it up with earth upon the ſeed from the out- 
fide. This gives an inch in the two rows diſtance when 


they riſe; for, as they will come up nearer the inſides be- 
cauſe. the earth is thrown in nearer the outſide, they will 
ſtand but fourteen inches aſunder, tho' the channels were 


made at fifteen inches. The ſloping of the points alſo, which 


is to be made outwards, brings i in ſo much the more earth 
to the channels. 


When this harrow i is found to be too light, a ſtone is to 


be tied to the croſs bar or head, and faſtened evenly upon 


the middle of it: or a box made of boards, and fitted on 
in that place it,is uſed, which is filled with earth or other 


weighty materials. to keep it ſteady. A triangular harrow 
with many tines, may alſo be made for. uſing between the 


rows in the horſehoeing huſbandry. 

In moſt lands the harrow, which is a part of a drill plow, 
is ſufficient for covering the ſeeds, but not always: the far- 
mer is not-in favour of any new contrivance, to. give up the 
old when they may be uſeful.. 

There are occaſions on which the common harrow may. 
be. well called in to affiſt this drill harrow in covering 


the ſeeds. 


In tough ſoils when drilled late, and the earth is moiſt, it 
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will ſtick to the ſhares in great quantities; and not only the 


motion of the plow is hurt, but the channels ill be in pare 


left open by the drill harr | 
It will be beſt in ſuch land to take off the drill harrow from 
the plow, and truſt to the covering of the s p. in the 
channels, entirely to the common one. | 
When the drill harrow is taken off, a ina ** follow! 


the plow in theſe ſoils with a paddle, or a forked ftick, to 


clean the ſheats from this ſtiff dirt. The channels with 


the ſeed in them, will lie in many parts open, and a com- 


mon harrow is to be drawn over the ground to cover them. 
If the farmer chuſe to improve his drill harrow than to em- 
ploy the other, he may order it in this manner. Let the 
tines be of iron; and the legs be placed at the end of the 
plank, remote from the ſheats of the plow. The ſheats 
may then be cleaned, tho” the harrow be on, and theſe i iron 
tines will not fail to cover the channels. 

The drill in this cafe ſhould have only two bares, and 
they ſhould ſtand at about fourteen inches diftance. "The 
harrow anſwers its purpoſe i in ſpite of the i inconveniences of 
the ground. 

This is the way of Bakiag the grit harrow anſwer on all 


| occaſions ; but it is a good method for wheat, to draw a 


common harrow once over the ground afterwards 3 ; for 155 0 
thing lays it ſo well. 

It will be beſt to uſe two harrows coupled Sbetber! and 
they ſhould be of the lighteſt kind. The pole that faſtens 
them together ſhould be tied in two places, that they may 
always go level. This is a proper caution for harrowing 
land in ridges; for otherwiſe the ridges will be too ſharp, 
at the top, and the partitions might lie higher than the rows. 

The harrowing of ridges muſt never be crofs-wiſe,” unleſs 
they are to be made level for croſs plowing, in order to 
_ the ridges in a breach different from chat N oy 

efore. 

'When the ridges are too high. they may be loivered by 
this harrowing ; and it is not attended with the common 
miſchief of treading down the ground, for the horſe when 
he draws two harrows together, treads 1 in Wy furrow that 
is detween em. 
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0 A P. KI. 
NP Of rolling. 


| B is an old practice of huſbandry. When 


the uſe of the common roller was not Men 
ey uſed other means to break the clods of earth; and 
theſe under the name of mallets, or mauls, are employed 


at this time in many parts of the kingdom. The roller is 
much more convenient; and ought to be taken into theilt 5 


place. 
As harrowing is ſometimes performed before, avs foene- 


times after ſowing, ſo is rolling ; it is ſometimes uſed be- 
fore, fometimes after harrowing; and very 22 and 
properly between the two harrowings of the l 

Where there are lumps of a dry . brittle earth, the 
roller anſwers very well. It ſhould be uſed only on ſuch 
lands; but the huſbandmen of England, for want of making 
prop r diſtinctions, do themſelves great injury. 


n barley land the roller not only breaks the clods, but 


ſmooths and levels the ſurface for mowing. 
In the old huſbandry when they had ſown the ground, and 


harrowed in the feed, they uſed to go over it with a great 


wooden beetle : with this they broke the clods left by the 
harrow ; and when this practice had not divided them ſuf- 
ficiently, they afterwards took the advantage of the firſt 
ower, and went over the field again with another 

ind of beetle, and broke them again. This laſt weapon 
had a flat piece of board faſten'd in a ſlanting direction to 
the handle, of about a foot ſquare, and two inches thick. 


They uſually made it of aſh, and by its blows ſtriking it down | 


and drawing it back, they broke and pulled the remaining 
humps to pieces. 


| Theſe operations are ſupplied by the roller with more 


convenience and eaſe. But a caution is to be given the 
huſbandman, that he do not make that hurtful which 
might be beneficial. When the roller breaks the lumps of 
earth it anſwers its purpoſe. It does this when it is uſed on 
proper ſoils, and at * ſeaſons 3 but otherwiſe it may 
take a contrary e 


When the earth is tender and' the ſeaſon dry, the lumps. 


are no way broken better than by the preſſure of the roller: 
but if the farmer will Yraw this heavy implement over 4 
piece of land of A tough foil, I in a damp condition, _ 
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will preſs it into cakes inſtead of breaking the lumps ; and 
this inftrument will in a manner un-tilf the land inſtead 


of tilling it. 


This is moſt miſchievous hen practiſed after the ſeed is 


Y fown; for, in that caſe, it ſqueezes the ſoil into cakes, 


which its tender ſhoot will not well be able to pierce; and 
makes it ſo tough, that the ſmall roots will dificultly make 
their paſſage. 

This is the condition of weh Wa, before i it is tilled, and 


| the rolling it after-ſowing in this manner, does a great deal 
toward reducing it to the old condition again. 


All ſtrong land when it is broken by tillage, is put out of 
its natural condition; and is, from that time the tillage i is 
ended, ſubſiding and ſaddening into its old ſtate a This 
is the huſbandman's misfortune; but he ml be 


very 
blameable if he afliſt it... 


From this reaſonable account of * nature of tillage, 
and the effects of rolling, it will be ſeen that the great uſe 


of this inſtrument is on light dry ſails ; and chat its beſt 
| ſervice is when it is uſed in the intervals between one bar- 


rowing and another, 
For barley land it is very fit to be done after ſowing, 


| rolling with diſcretion, and avoiding theſe errors. Its ule, 


in this caſe, is evident; z becauſe the ſmoothneſs and levelneſs 
of the ground makes. it fit for mowing : but, in the other 
caſe, it is a proper inſtrument in the immediate purpoſe of 
tillage, ſerving to break the clods and divide the ſoil, 
This is the great uſe of the roller, and the proper time 
for it is between the harrowing and the fecond plowing. 
When a piece of land has been plowed once, let it be 


| harrowed : this breaks many of the large pieces, and tears 


up the clods: then let the roller be drawn over: it will 
break the reſt in a proper manner, and prepare the land for 
plowing again. This ſucceſſive uſe of the, plow, the har- 
row, and the roller, is the moſt regular and certain way of 
breaking and dividing a hard ſoil, and 1 it into dA 


| . A a to in the Crop. 


7 Li! 


HA r. A 
o the ſeveral kinds of * 1 5 Sia 


4 


OLLE RS are of different. "KEY and 1 
Some are ſimple, and others armed with ſpikes, or 


cuoges. In gardens they Ws. them of ſtone or iron, but i in 


th . fields | 
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fields they are of wood, except the ſhort roller for horſe- 


hoeing huſbandry. 

The common roller for the field is made of the erh of 
a thick tree. It ſhould be eight foot long, even all the way, 
and fix'd in a plain frame, in the which it can turn with 
eaſe, and be drawn by one or more horſes. From the fore 
part of the frame run a pair of wooden ſhafts, and the hinder 
Horſe is put into theſe for drawing. 

That us'd in the borſeboeing huſbandry, is ry plain roller 
alſo, though differing in ſize and materials. 

It is made of ſtone, and ſeems of a middle kind, between 
the garden and the field roller: it is a ſmall ſtone roller, 
ſet in a two ſhaft frame for the convenience of being en 
by a horſe. |: 


The ſtone is to be a yard long, and tus foot fx inches in 


diameter. Of this ſoil it generally weighs about eleven 
hundred weight; ſo that it is capable of preſſing firmly, and 
is ſorſhort that ir is. eaſily managed. 


The ſhortneſs ſuits it to the purpoſe of that huſbandry, be- 


cauſe i it can bedrawn in the ſpaces where the common great 
roller could not come. 
I The frame is very plain, it conſiſts only of two legs or 
limbers, through which the axletree comes at each end, and 
which are joined together by a couple of croſs bars near the 
ſtone. A couple of pegs are driven in each limber near the 
point, which ſerves to faſten in the horſe. 
The two croſs bars are to be of wood, and they ſhould be 
ſtrong, and faſtened. into the limbers by by pins. "The end of 
the axletręe of the ſtone muſt not ſtand out beyond the ſur- 
face of the limbers, hecauſe they would do miſchief by laying 
hold of the plant, as this is to be drawn between the rows 
| while growing; and the hinder ends of the limbers ſhould be 
made to turn a little up for the ſame reaſon, 
This muſt never be uſed but in the drieſt weather; be- 
cauſe by its weight it is Capable of doing more harm than 
any other Kind. 

It ſupplies in this ſeaſon the uſe of the plow and harrow, 
breaking the clods almoſt to powder; ſo that the leaſt rains 
afterwards diſſolve them. 0 

It is excellent for preparing the ridges for turnips. When 
the land is in ſuch vaſt lumps at midſummer, that neithex 
the plow nor harrow can touch them, this roller will break 


them, and the land may be eaſily plowed and harrowed after» 


wards ſo as to be made fit for the ſeed, 
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The fpiked roller is excellent to fubdue the ſtubborn land 
in dry ſummers. When the ground can no pther wa be 
got into order for turnips, this followed by the great i 
row, are excellent. 

In making the edged roller, the only "caution is, thay 


he make it heavy enough, and the blades ſtout and ſharp, 


They will be uſeful on other occaſions, beſide that of burn- 


| baiting : and jndeed wherever there is occaſion to cut thro! 
| long and ropy fyrrows, no inſtrument js ſo proper, __ 


5 90D H A P. XLII. 
Of the great advantages of rolling. 


Av ING mentioned the ſeveral methods of rolling 
we ſhall add the adyantages of that inſtrument, all o 


5 ThE are perhaps not ficjenty attended to a more than 
| the inconveniences. 


The miſchief that may uttend rolling, 1s preſſing down 
and hardening the ground; but there are lands of fo light 
and looſe a kind, that this prefling them may, at a proper 
ſcafon, be an adyantage to them. 

We have mentioned the good, ſheep do to light ſoils, by 
treading them when put upon them; and theſe when the 
are of the moſt crumbly kind, are often rendered fo looſe by 
the weather, that they cannot afford a ſufficient hold to the 


roots of the crop. In this caſe the uſe of the roller is ex» 


cellent, for it preſſes and fixes the ſoil. 
is is ſo his fll © in ſome places, that the farmer, 
though he work his ſoil ever fo well, if he omit to roll it, will 


nue yer get half his crop. Chbalks, and the white cape? lands 


are of this kind; an ſome others. 

Barley is the crop they roll the moſt. conſtantly ; but ta- 
king proper opportunities, it is equally ſerviceable to beans, | 
peaſe, and other kinds, not excepting wheat. | 

It deftroys inſects, and . the flug. This crea- 
ture deyours immoderately. cro Lale are its fa- 
vourite; and it eats them Rd cir Bell ſhoot: till the 
time of gathering. The great a of this creature 
is in the beginning of ſpring, eſpecially if the ſeaſon bb 


warm and ſhowery ; and its principal time of eating is the 
| fmorning 3 ag the day riſes it gets jnta the ground, 


This will inform the farmer how he is to deſtroy it. 
| Early ſpring is the ſeaſon for rolling, and he muſt do it 


By : 
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By abr e ne of his erap, and make 


the looke earth frm far is dare, "451-048 
- The time of the flug's greateſt abundances. Kae few 


fon for rolling his fieldsz becauſe his crops ate at this time 


in a condition to ats nee they will not when they 
* more grown. 24 97 
The true lellon for colling.cora i is. the beginning of April, 
and the beſt method is to roll that which lies i in broad lands 
twice in a place, beginning at day-break. - 


In dry and leoſe ſoils the roots of corn ae parched ad 


burat up in long draughts 3 and they will ſuffer greatly by 
but moderately hot and dty weather while they are young, 
This looſe earth not clofing about their roots, gives paſſage 
to the air and ſun directly to them. The rolter preſſes and 
flats down the ſurface, and puts them into the condition of 
ſuch as ate heavier«s 
This rolling the earth while the corn is ; young, has alſo the 
effect of giving it another dreſſing, for it breaks and preſſes 
the little lumps of the ſoil to pieces. 

In all this the farmer is to take care that he do not, by 
rolling improperly, do more miſchief than he can poſibly 
reap advantage. We have adviſed bim again rolling tough 
and 2gaight rolling. any in wet weather: and this laſt 
js & needful a caution, even with ref] to the lighteſt 
lands, that if he ſhould attempt it he would deſtroy his crop, 
The feet of the horſes would do incredible miſchief, beſide 
the action of the roller. TR £55 

Corn muſt be at a proper growth before the roller i is in- 
troduced. - The leaves muſt be ſtrong, but the ſtalks muſt 
not be hardened. And though moiſt weather is known to 
call out the ſlug, the farmer muſt ſtay for ſome that | is dryz 
before he can take this method of killing it. 

Wheat in a looſe ſoil, may be rolled in October and No- 
vember, and in January, Tens and March; the win- 
ter rolling will prevent the ill effect of froſts, as the ſpring 
| rolling will that of droughts. 
Care is to be employed alſo in the rolling of barley. This 
mud not be rolled too young, for then the preſſure of every 
clod will cruſh and deſtroy a leaf, and the roots having little 
ſtrength, will not be able to renew it: and if it be rolled 


too late the ſtalls will be broken, and the crop that way® | 


ſpoiled, 
The prudent: farmer will ſee there is not. any part of his 
profeſſion which 8 ſo much „ as the rolling 
24 corn 
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corn lands to advantage. The ſoil, the growth, and the 


weather, are all to be carefully obſerved: when theſe fa- 
vour, the benefit of rolling will be very Wear; but when 


"they do' not the miſchief ma may be greater. 


The roller is uſed on laune ground as well us corn 
lands, with conſiderable advantage: the ſeaſon for that is 
March, the earth being then a little moiſt. It cruſhes 
down worm caſts, ſmall ant-hills, and riſing mole-bills, eſta- 
bliſhing the earth about the roots of the graſs, and making 
the ſurface level for the ſcythe. There will need no farther 


caution on this bead, but that the Teller waſh 3 be 220 
the heavieſt kind. ee 5 


BO 0 K vI. 'P A R 1 I. 
& the 4 e manners of. frag *. SIG 
Sneak © = - of ſrming e | Blk | 0 


E operations of huſbandry are not Iimited to one 
time, or to one uſe ; but the ſame practice anſwers 
ſeveral purpoſes, and ng, be equally Proper rl different 
times. | | 
Rolling is perform'd, on (tis e before the ſeed 
is ſown, Ine, on others after. In the firſt caſe it ſerves to 
break and divide the ground; and in the other to deſtroy 
vermin, to fix the earth to the roots of the plants, and to 
prepare the furface for the ſcythe. "Tis the ſame with har- 
rowing, which ſerves in one cafe to break and prepare the 
land for the feed, and in the other to cover it. | 

We might therefore have introduced this dee of ſow⸗ 
ing either before, or after, "thoſe operations; but we have 
choſen the latter, becauſe thoſe articles being diſpatched, 


there will be nothing to break in upon the courſe of our 


method, when we proceed from the ordinary manners of 
ſowing, to that by the drill huſbandry, which' naturally leads 


to the article of horſehoeing, and une to "s cutting and 
carrying in of the crop.” 


We have caution'd the farmer, koi be i is about to raiſe 


n plantation, to chuſe properly his ſeeds of the trees: there 


is as much cauſe to be careful in the choice of ſeed for his 


arable land: an! many of the ſame ales oor good with 
reſpect to both, I cs | 


4 ſeed. "In 
Let ir be had rom another land, not * farmer? s own, 
on which it. is to be ſown again; and it will de beſt if, with 
a proper degree of goodneſs, it bath ou _ 9 1 
round. k * 
Where the ſeed is no way different; and the nature of 
the land the fame, it-is- of -great advantage to change it. 
Thus two farmers at:forty or fifty miles diſtance, Will mu- 
tually find advantage in ſowing each on his land the _ that 
ow upon the others. Sen 9 


Seed from a colder 3 beſt upon und thit 


nes warmer. The Engliſh farmer will be ſure to find his 
advantage, if he will get from the northern counties his ſeed 
for the ſouthern: this is the ſame kind of benefit with 
that of ſowing ſeed ſrom a poorer on a richer ground: the 
favourable climate advances it beyond its natural goodneſs.” , 

When a dry ſoil is to be ſown, wet weather ſhould be 
choſen, if the ſeed be of a nature to bear wet; on the con- 
1 in moiſt land a dryer ſeaſon is to be prefer d. 


Let the farmer ſow wheat in wet weather. It never is 
too wet for this purpoſe, when the horſes and inſtruments 


can go without clogging. On the contrary, let him ſow 
rye in the dryeſt ſeaſons. This will come up at its ropet 
time, without rain; ; but wheat, if ſown'in 4 pad 
will be ſix weeks, or more, before it en, if ers al 
no-rains afterward. 

In general "oe corn does beſt when ſown in dry weas 
ther: only black oats are an objeion's they require a great 
deal of moiſture. '+ . 

Wheat not only will lie without ſhooting, when the ſea- 
fon is dry, at and after the time of ſowing. it; but a great 
deal of the ſeed will be loſt; for while it lies and does not 
grow, it will be in danger. of decaying. 5 
The manner of ſowing differs on many 2 ſowing 
under furrow, is ſowing the corn in the furrow, and plow- 
ing a ridge over to cover it; ſometimes they harrow the 


land, and ſow. wheat or rye upon it with a broad caſt, ſome 


x only with a ſingle, and ſome with a double caſt, and then 
plow it upon an edge in broad lands, when the land is dry. 
Some plow their land up an edge for broad furrows, and 
ſow their wheat or rye on it, and then harrow it over. In 
ſtrong and tough ſoils the ſuperficial methods are beſt, and 
| the 20 Ws of lowing under furrow is better in lighter : ry 
t clcy 
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„ „ 


theſe, and the other methods of ſowing at random, are very 
imperſect, and therefore leſs need * ſaid about ther, 


Their faults lead us naturally to that excellent method the 
drill huſpandry, by which every thing wrong in the uſual 


way is ſet right; and this we ſhall, n to ig merit, 


* of at rye. 


pies © c H A P. XLIV. 5 
Of the depth at which ſeeds are to be ſom. | 


N the methods already mentioned, corn is ſown at ran» 
I dom. It is ſeattered in an irregular manner, and cover'd 
terwards to an uncertain depth. 
Corn will grow from one depth better than another, and 
the more regularly it is fown the finer it will riſe, * The in- 


tent of the drill huſbandry is to diſtribute it properly, and to 


cover it in ſuch a manner as beſt ſuits its growing. 

Al plants are not to be ſown at the ſame depth, ſome 
requiring more moiſture and more ſhelter than others: ſome 
rot at thoſe depths at which others will grow beſt. 

Let a trench he cyt two foot long, and at one end let it 
be two fogt deep, and at the other terminate at the level of 
the ground, the bottom all the way riſing in a ſlanting direc- 
tion. On the bottom of this trench, all the way up, let 
there be ſcatter'd ſeeds of different kinds, and then let the 
earth that was dug out be thrown lightly in again, covering 
the ſeeds eyery where, and filling the frengh up ta the level 
of the ground. | 

It will be. found, by this experiment, that none of the 
ſeed. which the farmer has to do with, will riſe when they 
are buried at more than nine inches depth. At ſix inches 
ſome kinds riſe very well, and others ſcatter d with them not 
at all; and other ſeeds do not ſhoot, unleſs they be within 
an inch or two of the ſurface, This i is a plain experiment, 


and there can be no error. 


Trials of like kind will alſo ſhew, that ſeeds of the ſame 
ſpecies may be buried at à greater depth in light, than they 
may in ſtrong ſoils. And that certain ſeaſons fayqur the 
ſhooting of ſeeds More than others, 

Warmth and moiſture are the great articles for promoting 
the growth of ſeeds, The ſame kind buried at a depth ſome- 


what too great, will ſhoat and ſucceed if the ſeaſon prove 


favourable on theſe two accounts, which if it had been dry, 


eſpecially if 8055 would have lain there without growing, 
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they are covered too deep for their ſhooting 3- but . is is not 


univerſal. Experience ſhews they will lie unhurt in this man- 


ner, in ſome ſoils twenty years : ſo that on turning up the 
earth after that period, and bringing them nearer the ſurface, 
they grow ſpeedily and W II. 4 
It ſeems, that in ſome inſtances, the ſeed of plants will 
lie longer than this, for in many parts gf the iſle of Ely, they 
never turn up the earth in a ditch bank, but there grows 
muſtard upon it, although there were none before upon the 
ground, or in the neighbourhood of the place. The ſame 
thing I have obſerved about Chelſea, with reſpect tg the plant 
call'd eryſimum, or hedge muſtard. This neyer fails to 
| ſhoot up where the ſoil has been open'd to about two foot 


depth. Unqueſtionably the ſeeds of theſe: plants have long 


ſince, by ſome accident, been buried in the earth in theſe 
places, and they keep good there till removed nearer the 
ſurface, though they lie too deep for ſhooting, - Air is an 
immediate neceſlary to the growth of ſeeds: it is more re- 

quired to ſome than others; and none will grow unleſs it 
can operate in a degree ſuited 10 its purpoſe. : 


The huſbandman will find he may preſerve any ſeed for a 


long time good, by burying it in a proper manner ; and he. 


will ſee that every ſeed has a particular depth, in a moderate 
il, at which it grows. beſt,” He muſt in his practice con- 


m to this knowledge, varying a little according to the 


nature of his ground, ſowing deeper than the exact rule in 
very light, and not quite fo deep in ſuch as is very tough and 
ſtrong. The air has a greater effect at the ſame depths in 


- 


lighter than in heavier ſoils, |, | 

When the farmer has this knowledge with reſpect to ſeeds, 
of covering agrees beſt with each, — | 
To this purpoſe Mr. Full has propoſed the uſe of gauges, 
_ which determine the matter with the moſt perfect exactneſs. 


let him conſider the ſeveral kinds, and examine what depth 


. 
* 


« The profiical method of finding the proper depth for 


ſeeds. 


| A Sced is to be ſown at that depth from which it will 


A come up molt favourable: every ſeed has its parti- 
cular depth for a moderate ſoil ; which is to be encreaſed a 
little in a lighter, and a little diminiſhed in a tougher 
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ground: and this is the whole conſideration; When a ſeed 
is ſown at a leſs depth than proper, it is dried up, when at 
a greater it is buried: if it be much leſs or much greater, it 
vill not grow at all: and if but little on either fide, it will 
grow leſs perfectly and beneficially: to the TR in ee 
1 to the degree of his error. 

The gauges for determining the proper depth, are de 
in this manner. Saw off twelve ſticks, of three inches di- 
ameter; bore a hole in each ſtick, and drive into the hole a 
taper peg. Let the firſt peg be half an inch long, the next 
an inch, and ſo on; every peg being half an inch longer 
ho the former, ſo that the laſt peg will be fix inches long, 

Dig up well a piece of ground where the crop is to grow. 

Let the ſurſace be laid even; and let the farmer make 
twenty holes with his half inch gauge in a row, drawing a 
packthreak line acroſs the piece of ground for that purpoſe. 
Let bim have ſome choice ſeeds, and put one in each hole. 
Let him cover them up; without raiſing the earth over them; 
and ſtick down the gauge at the end of the row. All the ſeeds 
2 be thus buried half an inch deep, and no more, 1 - 

uge being left will be a rule to know it. 

n the ſame manner let him uſe the — . eleven Sanges: 
alter making twenty holes with each, and putting twenty 
ſeeds in them, let him cover them up, ſticking che gauge an 
the end of the row, and wait the event, 

He will ſee which comes up firſt, which grow beſt,. . 
which do not ſhew' themſelves at all. From obſerving 
which depth there anſwers beſt to that particular ſeed, 11 
will ſee what is the proper depth for ſowing it in his field. 

This is the foundation of the drill huſbandry. 80 fims | 
ple and ſo rational i is the origina} of that excellent i mgvove- 
m . 

et the farmer. thus try every kind of ſeed. beforo he 
ſows it, and knowing its proper depth, let him ſet the 
drill accordingly. Black oats, when the drill is ſet too 
deep, will ſcarce come up; and moſt kinds, if ſowed too 

ſhallow, are injured; a great part of the ſeeds not n 
root, and thoſe which do, growing poorly, ' . 

The danger of ſowing in winter is, letting i in | the ſceds 
too deep, as in the ſummer it is the ſetting them too ſhal- 
low. In tough grounds the great caution is to be ug'd 
againſt going too deep; as in the ſoft and tender ſoils, it 
js moſt likely to err in ſetting them too near the ſurface. 

12 farmer * tries the ſged with his gauges upon th 

Fou 


ground where it is to grow, makes himſelf ſecure: and 
as be can, by properly ſetting bis drill, be ſure to let in, 
all the ſeed: for his crop at the ſame depth, he will not 
fail of ſucceſs. 5 C 
It is beſt to repeat this method for every field: but he 
who wiſhes to ſpare himſelf that trouble, when he knows by 
experience the proper depth in one place, may vary a little 
in others, according as they are of tougher or lighter ſoils. 
The ſetting the ſeeds by the gauges, ſerves alſo to inform 
the farmer exactly of the goodneſs of his ſeed. This is an 
important point, and difficult to be determined: ſeed corn 
may have faults that eſcape. the eye, and will not be diſ- 
covered by any of the common methods of trial. If it be 


ood there is no reaſon he ſhould ſow more than the neceſ- 
2 By quantity; if indifferent it is fit he ſow the more of it: 
he will know what he is to do from the ſucceſs of the ſeeds 
ſet by his gauge. . e 
Thhoſe ſeeds which riſe from the greateſt depth, are not to 
be ſown at the loweſt they will bear, eſpecially wheat, in 
a land that has a damp bottom; for in this caſe the wet will 
chill the firſt roots, and check the growth of the plants. 
Some differences alſo are to be obſerved according to the 
nature of the land, and the manner in which it is laid, whe - 
ther that be flat or in ridges, as alſo with reſpe& to the 
ſeaſon of ſowing. In all theſe the farmer's reaſon and 
judgment are to be his guides, no general rule can ſuit 
every circumſtance. The method of giving directions uſe- 
fully, is to lay them down in a middle way; ſuppoſing the 
ſoil, the ſeaſon, and all other accidents, moderate, neither 
particularly right, or particularly unfavourable. This is 
the courſe which we have taken. Having'added the reaſons 
for the practical reader to make needful differences, he will 
| ſee in what caſes he is to vary from the preciſe rule, and in 
what manner; but as to the degree of variation, that muſt 


be left to his prudence. | | Ie 
We have every where laid down the beſt precepts to the 
farmer, but we no where demand his exaſt adherence to 
them. The proper end of writing is not to take away the 
neceſſity of thinking, but to lead men to think, and diſ- 
poſe them into a proper road of it to advantage. Thus, in 
the preſent work, we deliver firſt the reaſons of what we are 
about to Adviſe ; and afterwards give the directions with as 
much care and punctuality as we are able: but when the 
farmer has underſtood the one, and conſider'd the _ 1 
eee e . e Moles 
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| tet him put them i in practice, actordi ing to the ſituations 
inte 1. e of his own Jo and of the 
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| CHAP. XLVI. : - 
Of the wo les nl common and 


huſvandry. 


HERE remains an important queſtion, with reſpett 
to ſowing, which is, the quantity of ſeed that in any 
Lind i is needful for a certain quantity of ground. | 
This is of great concern, becauſe the price of the ſeed in 
| ſome kinds is a conſiderable articles and becauſe he may hurt 
his harveſt, either by ſowing a ſmaller quantity than the 
ground would be able to maintain, or a greater. 

In the uſual Way of ſowing by hand. there muſt be great 
uncertainty. One man's hand will be larger than another's; 
— yet the bandful i is a handful among the farmers in 

ſowi 

The c ſeed will be ſometimes larger, and ſometimes ſmaller 'S 
this will make a great difference in the number of grains in 
a 2 and the number is the only proper conſideration 
in ſowi 

If the field be but indifferently tilled, ſo that the earth lie 
in clods, and make the ſurfaee conſiſt of hills and holes, the 
ſeed corn, though ſcattered ever ſo equally from the-hand of 

the ſower, will run off the ſurface. of thefe clods into the 

| Holes; ſo that it will lie on the field very unequally: and in 
the ſame manner the crop will riſe in cluſters in ſome places, 
and be defective in others. This is a miſerable fault, yet 
it is natural, and according to the common manner of ſow- 
ing univerſal. Thus certain ſpots where the corn riſes, are 
not able to ſupport fo many plants as grow on them, and 

others are vacant which would very well have fed the ſur- 

pluſs. The benefits of the field are as unequally diſtributed 
among its growths; as thoſe of fortune among mankind 5 
there is enough for all if it were properly diſtributed, but 
millions ſtarve becauſe it is divided unequally. 

This is unavoidable in the common mathed; but it is. 
perfectly remedied by the drill huſbandry. The feed. there 
is ſpread juſt as intended, and the mw left vacant 870 left 
as they may be moſt uſclal. - 

A larger quantity of ſeed than is needful for the — 


is neceſſary in the common method of ſowing, | becauſe mo. 
I — "00 
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will be buried too deep, and ſome will be left too near the 
ſurface for ſhooting. A great deal that lies too naked will 
de eaten by birds; and upon all theſe conſiderations, reaſon 

| preſcribes to him who will ſow his grain by hand, that he 
allow a great deal more than would be abſolutely neceflary x 
for a crop. 

This is a bent expence if he allows it; and he de- 
frauds himſelf if he denies it: at beſt the whole is an un- 
certainty, We ſhall teach him, by following the drill 
huſbandry in a right way, to ſave this unneceſfary charge, 
always to ſupply his ground properly, and always to dittri- 
bute his ſee}: equally. 

His field ſhall have as many plants on it as it can ſvppart; 
and theſe ſhall have the advantage of every part of his ſoil. 
This is all that can be wiſhed : this never can be obtain d 
in the uſual way of our old farmers ; but however great a 
thing it may ſeem to promiſe, it will be e fulfilled by 
the drill huſbandry. 

The feed by this method is let into trenches ; theſe 
trenches are cut at the diſtance that is found beſt, and the 
ſeed is covered in them exactly fo deep as it has before been 
found to require. 

As this covering up of the ſeeds is done with a perfect 
regularity, every one is ſure to be cover'd, ſo that none is 
devqured by birds. And finally, the inſtrument lodges in 
each trench the quantity of ſeed that is proper, and no more. 
By means of the drill the ſeeds of all kinds are thus 
| lodged in the earth at proper depths, and out of the way of 
inſects, for the greateſt devourers of this kind prey near the 
ſurface. The few who creep to any depth, and devour 
ſeeds, are the ſources of the only accident to which thoſe 
fown in this manner can be liable; fo that we may, with 
this ſmall exception, provided the ſeed have been good, | 
anſwer for the growth of every grain. 
lere is ſeen the neceſſity of that caution we have before 

directed in the choice of ſeed corn. As the drill diftri- 
dutes only ſo much as is neceſſary, and no more, the ut» 
moſt care ſhould be taken that this be all good: for by fo 
much of it as is naught, dy juſt ſo much will the quantity be 
too little for the ground. 

Here the ſowing by the gauge comes into the farmer's 
aſiſtance. ; 5063 
_ He has bought his ſeed corn, 01 be tiks Wu ty 
ors „ holes, and cover'd * equally. Tin 
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have all. the ſame advantages, let him ſee whether they all 
come up, or how many are wanting. This will ſnew him 


the value of his ſeed: and let him proportion the quantity 


accordingly; 3 allowing ſo much more than what he need to 
have done if all were good, as will compenſate for the defects 


at that account. 


We do not pretend this is a punctually exact rule; for 
out of eyery twenty grains there will not be juſt the fame 
number of good and bad; but it comes as near as * rule 
can; and as near as it mob: | 

Ihe drill huſbandry diſpoſes the ſeeds in rows ; and the 
inſtruments ſuit this practice to the ſeveral occaſions. Thus 
ſome are diſpoſed in ſingle rows, ſome in double, in fome 
three or four rows are ſet together. Between theſe rows 
there are ſpaces of fix, ſeven, or eight inches; where there 


are ſeveral of them; and there are larger intervals between 


one ſet of rows, and another in this caſe, and between the 
fin le rows, when they are ſown ſingle. 

t will be found. by theſe trials, that ſuppoling the ſeed of 
equal goodneſs, much leſs is required in the drill huſbandry 
than in the common. Not that ſo many plants will not * 
ſupported upon the ſame ground this way as the other; 
great many more will ripen thus than in the common — 
thod; becauſe of the regularity: for by the other the wind 
will diſpoſe the ſeed differently; ; or the harrow will draw 
it irregularly-in cluſters in ſome places from others. In theſe 
cluſters, though many plants riſe, few come to good, and 
the vacant ſpaces are uſeleſs. . | 

In our way the corn grows regularly, therefore one ſtalk 
does not ſtarve another; and the vacant ſpaces may be tilled 


| while the crop is growing. 


A piece of land will ſupport more plants, when they 
are thus ſet, than it can when they are ſcattered in a ran - 
dom way; and if it raiſe fewer, yet theſe, from the great 
perfection in their growth, will produce more in their Kind, 
becauſe they are better ſupplied with nouriſhment; for 
every partiele of the ground + is made to ſerve for nouriſh 
ment. 

Fifty ſeeds laid together. i in a hole in the place of one, 
will not produce ſo much as that one, when planted as it 
ſhould be, and properly-nouriſhed. The number. ſtarve 
one another, and none come to good : on the contrary, a 
FHogle grain of good wheat, properly ſown and encouraged 

| wy tiling. the earth *. its roots while Srowing, 1 
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yield 2 FY quantity of ſeed at harveſt 8 than we dare 
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mention to thoſe who have” not t. 3 1 


In the common way A rag del of the ſeed is buried 


Without hope of reec 15 N a great | deal is Joſt by ac 


cidents. 


Huſbandmen habe } never 80 with e Sache Win 
| is 5 the Proper quantity of ſeed for land; nor do they make 


atiy great difference between th quantity 1 for: an acre of Tich, 
and that for 'an Acre'c f pobr ground.” | 
It is to no pu ole. to ogy a peer W 3 nor is there 


_ Any worſe: Ka Be not VIE: plants: — to 


U ground. 1 
es. 
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be prattic ce in reſpeft of quantity, in 7 FEY 


| Pri of our weſtern counties the farmers ſow eight 


buſhels of barley on an acre.. They do not conſider the 

nature of the ſoil, AE it be poor they ive it the more dung; 3 

if rich the leſs ſerves 3, 24 the quantity of ſeed is the fame. 
Their practice i is to plow the land obly once,” then they 


5 double dung it, and. 9 this the ſeed i is ſeatter'd by hand, . 
- and harrowed i in. 


As the land has 2 fins time after the blowing, And is 


38 grown hard, the harrow. takes but little effect. In all pro- 


# © 4 


ability t three fourths of the ſeed” "never gets ii into the ground, 

ſo as to grow. 
The event is anſwerable, - If the e prove dry, the 
hat veſt ſometimes will not yield half the quantity that was 


oben: in the molt favourable ſeaſons they ſeldom get above 


four quarters to the acre. This is a poor enereaſe ; but they 
on, ſatisfied : labour is cheap, and they live hard ; and ſo 
905 ive at all they are contented. What. A prodi {ous ail. 
2 — is there between this, and the huſbandry of the new 
method. In which the ſeed all lies at the: ſame depth, and 


chat is the very deßth experience bas ſhewy to be the moſt 


favourable to its growth, none is buried, none is expoſed; 
thetefore no allowance in the quantity, is to be made upon 
thoſe conſiderations. © But as the fly will damage ſome ſeeds, 
and froſts may hurt others, allowance is to be made on 13252 


r accounts, and no other. 


Before the farmer determines his. quantity: of ſeed c. corn by 
the buſhel or the pound, let him examine its ſize, for a 
great many more ſeeds will go to the ſame weight, or the 
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me meaſure, when they are ſmaller, than gre requir d 
4a they are larger. "The vil cane in lowing, by 
drill, as Hl as J hang, 1 if gare be nat taken. 
Let the farmer weig 82 40 ounce of "the ſeed, and count | 
number of graing in that quantity; then let him w vs | 
„Ne WI 


buſhel, and com oe vr by the AU er in the oun« 
125 is 0 


come near ego umb er that 9 4 5 en the 
number in 2 bu rin', EY may b. be proportion'd N | 


Et jk is is a Certain in OR oof f giving the x right pation u of 
any 2145 40 of ground, ut in this 
iſtance he intends the rows ſhall ſtand ; 1 1 


he deſigns to plant in ſingle rows, he js only to con! ſider 
what is to be the meaſure of the intervals; if he dofien 3 in 
double, treble, or more numerous rows, he is to compute 
what will be the ſpace of the partitions, as well-as intervals; 

for the more rows are e Fj more a will be re. 


guired. 


by the rule of three, 8 e { quae feet in an acre. 


the beſt 120 lay = 95 (dep 2 5 for 5 may afſure him- 


2 5 uagti 45 90 ac mw to the d ai. 
rections, beg ano of ol to 5 eg 0 _ bag 
rennials are beſt planted. in ſingle rows; an pup ga of the 


| annual kinds f multiplied. rows, Thy, Gros three, or more, 
ral the 


according to their nature; in gene 1 
is in treble rows, the rows bein Teyen inches diſtant, and 


In many caſes it is worth while gon aſter the plants arg 
os to thin them to a proper number, | caving the Mod 

riving. 

Let e farmer ſet ſome rows of the annual kind thicker 
than others, an al nd ſee in the. end whether. they anſwer bet- 
ter or 7orle, 


This is ſendi ing him to experience for his guide. No direc- 


0 tion is ſo certain; and the beſt office we can do him is tg 
direct his et EXperienee i into the | Proper, Sen By 


CHAP. 


the harrowing more abundant. : 
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7770 ͤ ona. 
of the advantoge the drill r receives fron the 
bot p. 


) EASON dicates nt che drill ought to. diftributs 
more or | leſs ſeed in each trench, in proportion to 
he nature of the plant, Let us ſee how we can come at 
the knowledge on which this is to depend. | 
| e nature of 'the plant ought to dire& at what diſtance 
the ſeeds ſhould be lodged 3 for this will be effected by the 
quantity allowed to the inftrument : as will be ſeen when 
we ſpeak of its ſtructure. Let us obſerve what ſpace a 
healthy plant of that kind, we are about to ſow, occupies 
in its natural growth: when we know this, we are fo to 
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fit the drill that it ſhall leave ſuch a ſpace between ſeed and 4 
ſced, ſuppoſing all to be good; or a proportioned ſpace —_ 
according to the degree of their faults, | | 1 

We ſhall be ſurpriſed at firſt to ſee a piece of land ſown by 
by the drill, and intended to be horſehoed, becauſe of the hi 


great quantity of vacant ſpace. We might take this to be "ka 
unoctupied land; but we ſhould err, for on obſerving the | 
{a of the plants, we ſhall ſee they acquire a perfection 
vaſtly greater than thoſe of the ſaniè kinds in the common 
method ; and this is altogether owing to thoſe ſpaces. Theſe 
iitervals we find therefore do, in teality, furniſh the plants 
in the rows with nouriſhment. 

We find at harveſt every ſingle grain of wheat that has 
grown well, has produced from twenty to thirty talks ; 
whereas in "the common huſbandry, each grain enemy 3 
produces only two or three. If theſe twenty or thirty addi- 
tional ſtalks from each grain were diſtributed equally in the 3 
intervals, the whole ground would appear well covered, = 
They are nouriſhed as well in the rows, as they would be if | 
thus diſtributed along the vacant ground; and A 
whatever be the appearance, the effect is equal. 
Let us next examine the ears. Every one of theſe will de 
found larger and better fill in this than in the common way. 
Therefore as the number of ſtalks made the growth equal, 
the goodneſs of the ear will make the produce richer, and 
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This is plain reaſoning: it is abſolute” fact, cersfors 

why ſhouldinot the farmer form his practice accordingly. | 

In the common way” of owing, 6 the en ſeems — 
cover 
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covered with plants, but as all this number cannot find ſuf- 
ficient nouriſhment in the ground, ahd It is in that way 


ihpeſible to ſupply; them better by. means. of tillage, after 


they are riſen ; it follows that a great many of the plants die, 


L349» 


and many of the others become weak, none wearing that 


brakby aſpeft which is:ſeen-in thoſe of the other raiſmg. 7 

In this new way all the plants are healthy, and are fag- 
plied from time to time with nouriſhment, by tillag of 
the vacant land between. Their roots ſpread into that 
ground, and they are nouriſhed by the dividing, it. Fhe 
ſtrength and rich produce of thęſe, though few in proportion, 
might well make up for the number of the other ſmall 
languiſhing and half- nouriſhed plants. Fagts eſtabliſh» this 
truth: for upon the faireſt. trials, it bas been found, that 
of two pieces of the ſame land, equal; in ſize, and alike in 


every natural reſpect, the one being cultivated in the old 


way, and the other ſowed by the drill, and horſehqed, the 

produce of the laſt has — three, four or tive. FOR: 25 
Ren as that of tho other. or 44g. 

The benefit of dręſſing land by tillage, Able the crop. is 
growing, extends. to the very hedges., White thorn will 
grow four times as faſt thus as in another place, and in an 
equal number of years will yield four times as much wood. 
This account has, been carried farther: 0 other places,, 1 
price: what I have ſeen... 

+ This can be owing. to nothing but the advantage of 


| Alirring the ground. 


In the hedges within, the reach. of this tillage, the branches 
not only grow fqonex to a good ſige, but there arg more. of 
them, It is the ſame Ne as with he gorn n fie with 
more numerous ſtalks, | 

.. Plowing about the A of the hedges mult. cut off a \ great | 
many. of them ; and. ĩt does the ſame with regard! to the orn, 
for the roots of theſe rows. of corn do at firſt ſpread, em- 
ſelves into a great part of the five foot intervals, and by the 
affiftance of the hoe. entirely. The, inſtrument does. cut.thg 


- xoots pf. the corn, and of the ſbrubs i in the hedges ;, but 17 om 


this there reſults nothing but advantage, The roots of trees 
are like the. imaginary hydra, or the real polype, they grow 
the more for £uttil 4.5 and the new ones are more proper 
draw. nouriſhment than the old. When. aA root is cut off, 
enge of Ws mn are produced from, it if it be cover” 0 
2 oo 7 and if "that. cath. be newly dug, they ſpread morg 
fe r Thus this Saus of the e Pa in the breaking o 7 
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the ground, does the greateſt good, it gives the plants a 
thouſand new mouths to feed. by aud it: ſpreads. food het: 
1 fore them all. | 


* 44'S 'Ff1 ay 7 


Thus much it is proper to; ſay with- reſpet to the great 
reduce of the corn in the drill huſbandry... There are thoſe: 
Who drill their ſeeds without ufing the hoe plow, and they 

ſueceed better than thoſe who follow the old way emirely; 
8 but the two methods are naturally connected, and they 
mould not be ſeparated. It is to the effect of the horſehoeing 
in the intervals, that the vaſt increaſe 008 the drill hufe 
bandry liens wach no: 0 e 
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8 45 # 04 changing the „ * 
E 3 — befors a thing mhich- it is netceſ⸗ 
0 . fary to ſpeak of more largely here; this is, the 
_— the ſeed, or the ſowing: upon a piece of land: the 
ſeed which has grown in another place, rather than what has 
heen obtained from its own crop. We haye mentioned the 
8 fact: we ſhall here enquite into the reaſons; 21 
; 'Caſtom ſpeaks. ſtrongly for it: and that not of one time, 
or country, but off —— place we now, and all times of 
which we have account. Flax xi 1 its ſeed very w 
here, but we import it from Fla for ſowing; and i in; 
France, where every thing favours the, growth of that herb 
they ſtill import the ſeed from thę fame. place whence we 
have it. When cur people have ventured te ſow the ſeed; 
- oh; e growth, . have but poor advantages, com- 


pared, with, thoſe, fromthe de 5 and the French ſay 


the ſame; 4 


Many other 125 are alfo conflantly imported from dif- 
ferent countries, though they ripen favourably with us in the 
ſame kinds, and the ſame advantage is found. Our. far- 
mers from year to year, in many places, change their ſeed 
corn, and they ſay they nd the fame benefit. If there 
were no apparent reaſon, the ſucceſs, would be ſafficient to 
engage the. farmer to adhere to the practice. But there are 
wy * reaſons which explain it; and we ſhall pro- 
£ * 
With reſpect to importiag 2 of certain plants front 
particular countries, there may be this reaſon for the ad- 
vantage, that. plants, thrive better in ſome. climates than in, 
others, and in n ſome particu}ar, countries, Where they 
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thrivebeſt they will ripen their ſeed more perfectly, and many 
plants will do-this much detter in their native Country” m_ | 
in any 8 

A plant that Joes not thrive per ſectl will not 716d per- 
fect ſeeds, and ſeeds that are not — 5 will not ore plants: 
that are. Every plant has its country, and there is this 
reaſon for finding where that is. We thus not only ſee the 
real benefit that follows this practice; 5 but are directed to 


puſfi it farther, and may thereby Improve! many other 


kinds. 

Beſide this difference ariſing from the climate in which the 
ſeeds have grown, they may be altered by the nature of the 
ſoil in the ſame couutry, and will be much better having 
been rais'd on one kind of: land, than another. In a poor 


foil plants grow weak and low, they languiſh as they ſtand, 


and ĩt is very natural to conclude, that as they are altogether 
weak, the ſeeds are ſo too Imperfe& plants will novpie- 
duce- ſuch perfect ſeeds, as thoſe would which are vigorous 
in the ſame country, - 

We have been careful in our direRions to the farmer about 
trees, to chuſe the ſeed cautiouſly himſelf, not to get it by 
purchaſe. We have advifed him to gather it from à lively 
and well- growing tree. Every nurſeryman knows ſeeds 
from poor trees produce poor ones again: and as this is a fact 
in the larger productions of this kind, why ſhould ie be : 


doubted in the ſmaller. 


Mr. Tull adviſes, that the food for any piece: of: ground 
ſhould be got from a land ſomewhat: richer than itſelf, 
and from one that is well cultivated; This ſeems to con- 
tradict the doArine of removing trees from a poorer ſoil 
to a richer in nurſeries ; and it might be retorted upon us, 
that this rule ought to hold in one inftance- as well as ano- 
ther. This ſeems an argument, and the opinion of man 
is againſt that we have adopted in this place; but upon the 
whole conſideration it appears, that what this author adviſes 
is right. * Tis the firſt ſhoot only that is regarded in corn, 
for that is an annual plant: this ts certain to be ſtronger and 
bolder, from a ſtronger ſeed: and this is all the coneern. 

The farmer will hence learn the reaſons for getting his 
ſeed corn from a better ſoil than his own; but we have ob- 
ſerved, under the article of ſowing, that it is ad viſeable for 
him to change it alſo merely fer the ſake of changing; and 
even this practice, is not without its foundation in reaſon; ; 
nor does it want plain proofs of the 1 Wo | 

| x” | Weeds 
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Weeds are a great trouble to the farmer in bis corn lands, 


and there are ſome which love one ſoil, and ſome another. 
The feeds of forme of theſe will be mixed among the corn, 
and therefore, as they will be ſure to thrive on their fa- 
yourite foil, the farmer when he ſows his own corn upon 
the ground again, lays in a ſtore of them with it. This is 
revetited by making an exchange with another, io culti- 
rates a different kind of land. There will ariſe a great 


benefit to both by the exchange, ſuppoſing the corn equal 


Suppoſe one of theſe farmers cultiyates a light ſandy ſoil, 
and the other 4 tough clayey one. The ſeed corn from the 
ſandy foil is full of the ſeeds of the corn marygold, and theſe 
being fown on the ſame ſandy ground, would produce that 
weed innumerably ; but being ſown on clay they come to 
little. In the fame manner the ſeeds of thoſe weeds which 
love a tough clay, being ſown among the ſeed corn on a 


"Y 


1 5 


of a great quantity of weeds by ſowing the corn raiſed, 


by the other: there is no diſadvantage attending the crop 


itſelf, for wheat is wheat, whether it have grown on clay 
or in ſand, and it will thrive in either if properly drefs'd. 

Mr. Tull thinks this changing of ſeed will not be neceſſary, 
unleſs for getting of better, becauſe his method of culture 
deſtroys weeds: it is true the horſchoeing huſbandry. does 


this; but there is no reaſon to ſay we need not change 
the ſeed, for the production of weeds is not the only miſ- 
+ CL! 1 

The grain of land cultivated by the drill plow and horſe- 


hoe, is fairer and finer. than that of other ground ; but we 


ſhall not, for that reaſon, adviſe the farmer to ſow it over 


and over again upon the ſame piece: neither ſhall we ad- 


viſe him always to chuſe the fineſt looking and biggeſt grain 


for ſeed. It is a material circumſtance in the drill huſ- 
bandry, that the ſeed be all neatly of the ſame ſize ; but it 


* 
2 


is not needful chat it be always large; for the ſoundneſs is a; 


a more material article. We find very ſmall wheat, if ſound 
and well conditioned, will produce very large and fine- 
plants; and in this there is a plain advantage, for it goes, 


ſo much farther in ſowing, as there are mote grains in the 


buſhel. 
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1 fandy land, ſeldom thrive. Thus each farmer gets 
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LANTS of all kinds degenerate on. ſoils not agree - 
; nenen TY ene | ab 13 0 ISVs 
able to their natures. 1955 languiſh, whether the 
imate, or that the ſoil in the ſame climate, make the 
difference. The imagination of one plant's changin; into 
another, becauſe of the ſoil not agreeing with.it, is idle and 
fooliſh. We no longer believe that wheat can change into 
rye, nor any of the like tales; but we-ſeg and know, that a 
lant which continues the ſame in kind, will be worſe in qua- 
Iny, as the ſoil and climate are leſs ſuited to give it nouriſh- 
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ment. This is degenerating, and, this really happens. A, 


grain of wheat, however managed, Will never produce any 
thing but a ſtalk and ear of wheat; but when it is ſown on 
i good foil, and well cultivated, it will raiſe a great num- 
Ber of ſtalks, all of which ſhall have full ears; whereas, 
when it is rais'd uppn a poor and uncultivated ground, it 
ſhall have but one, and that worth little. e oor 
In the ſame manner that Redi proved the falſity of equi- 
vocal, generation, may any one ſhew that of the opinion 
of wheat degenerating into rye, which is equally falſe, 
though it was at one time as univerſally believed as the other. 
People faw maggots in meat, as ſoon as it began to ſtink, 
and they ſuppoſed they were bred. from the meat. That in- 
genious Italian placed ſeveral pieces of meat to ſtink; ſome. 
in open veſfels, and others covered with gauſe; the flies 
came to the open pots, and laid their eggs upon the meat, 
from which eggs came maggots, and "they turned to flies 
like their parents; but the flies could” not get at the meat 


* 
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that was covered, ſo that corrupted as well as the other, but 


. w » 


no maggots bred in it. 
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The farmer ſows wheat in his field, and he ſees rye riſe. 


amongſt it; he fancies ſome of the grains of wheat produc'd. 


rye: but they were grains of rye among the wheat he ſowed. 


Let him pick a quantity of grains of wheat out of tlie ear, 


4 


89 „ A+ 3 . ah 4 «FLO by © . 1 * Katt 
and ſow them upon bad ground, the plant will be poor, 


but they will be all wheat; and let him examine the wheat 


* 


\ n 2 , e * , ! 15 rinnt ee 
he buys for ſeed,” in places where he is uſed to ſce rye among 


it, and be will find grains of rye in the parcel. 


The whole amounts to this. Seeds of the ſeveral ufefur” 


plan:s have been brought to their preſent condition by cul- 
| 5 ture: 
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they grow poorer and worſe, but they never alter in their 


But let this be ſown upon a clayey and cold land, and it 
will. quickly yield common barley __ „„ Hong: 


Thus we may, at any time, make Patney barley out of 


common barley ; and make common barley out of Patney 
We ſhall add one caution to the practical farmer, which 
is, not to ſet ſuch a high value upon this Patney barley as 
fome do. The change may be uſeful on particular oc a- 
ions, but it is in reality a change for the worſe. Nr 
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barley is ſhorter liv'd than the common; and it is tenderer 
amd weaker. The novelty recommended it, and fancy 
n it in uſe, but thoſe who ſow it, are in general 
„ n ĩ˙ 
f a ſmall froſt happen after the ſowing, it generally de- 
ſtroys it: this is not common, becauſe it is ſown' late: but 
it niay happen; and the miſchief is great: if it have any 
check from cold winds, from an early drought, or any 
other accident, it does not recover as common barley will; 
and at the beſt, if it be brought to a fait tryal, and a field of 
common barley, and another of this kind, be ſown on the 
fame day, and have equal advantages, the common barley 
will yield a much larger crop, though it be upon the 
ground ſoniewhat longer. ep 


Of the effet? of ſoils on the growth of plants. 


” 


IE foil in this caſe of Patney barley acts in the ſame 
.. manner as a different climate, changing as it were, 
for a time the nature of the grain; and the ſame may be 
obſerved of all thoſe other changes which afford the diffe- 
rent kinds of feed, wheat and other corns, diſtinguiſhed 
under a great variety of names. N b 

The expoſure may alſo act with the ſoil in this caſe; A 
ſandy ſoil under a tolerable cover, will ripen any grain 
ſooner a great deal, than a cold land expoſed to the north. 
The ſame mountain in the eaſt produces on the ſouth fide 
Indian plants, and on the north ſuch as are common to 
Europe. When we underſtand the nature of theſe changes, 

we ſhall not be led into the common errors about them, 
which often miſlead the farmer to his hurt. He who reads 
to learn, and form his practice according to reaſon, will 
therefore know how far he is to regard them, and how far 
to believe thoſe who ſpeak of them. As to theſe leſſer 

changes, he ſees to what they are owing 3 and as to thoſe of 
the varying one kind into another, they are falſe. What 
we have ſaid of Patney barley may be applicd to every other 
inſtancè: though in ſome ſuch a change is more worth his 
regard than in others; becauſe it is more uſeful, 7 

The flax of Flanders is better than the flax of England: 
but the ſeed of Flanders flax ſown here, will produce as good 
flax as there. The ſeed of that crop which has grown 
from the Flanders ſeed in England, produces a coarſer 1 

| AN 
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and its ſeed a worſe ſtill, till we ate neceſſitated to make's 


— 


This is owing to the difference of heat and moiſture, noi 
to the earthy matter, which is the immediate nouriſhment. 
That atiſwers for the good growth as well in England as in 
Flanders, as is ſeen in the firſt erop; but it does not here 
ariſe to the full perfection of the feed: and this is owing to 
our country not ſuiting it in reſpect of heat and moiſture. 

This appears to be the cafe, but perhaps we lay that to 
the land, which is the fault of our people. Let them exa- 
mine what is the ſoil on which they raiſe the fineſt flax in 
Flanders, and what is the management they give it. Let 
them fix upon the ſame ſoil, and treat it in the ſame man- 
ner here, and perhaps there will then be no need to ſend 
thither for ſeed. At leaſt the ſeed ot their flax will hold 
good through more generations. 

We ſhall treat this ſubje& more largely hereafter, under 
the article of flax: here we produce it only as an inftance 

of theſe general truth. -— + 66 

It is plain that the nouriſhment of all plants is the ſame, 
and the only difference is, that ſome: ſoils abound with it 


more than others; and ſome plants, according to their 


nature drain more than others. There is no plant but will, 
according to the vigour of its roots, rob ſuch other plants 
as are near it: and a ſoil which is at one time proper for os 
kind of growth, will always be fit for it, if kept in the ſatme 


heart by proper dreſſings. 


This is contrary to common opinion, but it is not the leſs 
true: common opinion often errs. | | 


On theſe facts depends that great improvement by the drill 


and horſehoeing method, which we are about to explain. 

We have proved that the matter which nouriſhes all plants 
is the ſame; therefore, when a piece of ground is exhauſted 
by wheat, there is no occaſion to ſow it with ſome other 
kind; ſuppoſing it has nouriſhment for that, although not 
for wheat. The better courſe is to dreſs it properly, and 
get it into heart for wheat again. This is eaſily done by 
the new method, without loſing time by fallowing. 


We have ſhewn how, by a proper management, a piece 
of ground planted with coppice wood; ſhall every year ſupply 
2 felling 3 and we ſhall ſhew how a piece of ground dedi- 
cated to wheat, or any other corn, ſhall furniſh him a good 
crop eveiy year. 5 e eee 

The advantage of changing ctops is owing to the quan- 


tity 
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tity of-the ouriſhing matter left in the ground hy the firſt 
growth, the quantity e wy: the next Crop, and the 
benefit by tillage. 

| This muſt be the eaſe, becauſe wo foo. that all Linde of 
plants growing in the ſame ſoil, take in the ſame. nouriſh- 
ment. Upon this principle we ſuppoſe inſtead of changing) 

the crop, to improve the nature of the ſoil by more tillage z. 

ſo that, inſtead of being in a condition to ſupport only a 

| an crop, it may be, able $0: neu n one. ag the | 
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300 K VI. PART Ws: 
iO. Dr. and Hor ſeboeing ee 


A 
965 the: nature of drill and borſehocing huſbandry. 


IL I. _ e huſbandry are properly to 
be treated. together, becauſe they never ſucceed ſo 
well as when they are uſed together. Some have practiſed. 
the drill method alone, and they have found advantage, 
becauſe of its ſuperior benefit; but they might have had. 
much greater profit by uſing both together. We have in- 
formed the farmer ſo fully concerning the nature and growth 
of vegetables, that he will underſtand the manner in Which 
this huſbandry produces ſuch excellence in all, kinds of 
plants; and we may now proceed to ſhewing diftinly we 
exactly what it is. 

Drill huſbandry is the praQtice of the garden brought! into 
the field; and borſchocing, is that of the nurſery employed 
in the ſervice of corn. The practice of the garden i is better 
than that of the field, only more expenſiye: there is there- 
fore great merit in bringing it, ſo far as that can be done, 
into the field: and the ſame is abe caſe with. * dernen 
of the nurſery. N 

In the field, corn is i fatterad at dm. _ . at 
enz depths; in the garden ſeeds are ſet in regular, 
trenches, and allowed to the ſame dep th, and that adapted 

to their natures. In the drill 3 the ſame is done in 

the field. A plow is uſed to this purpoſe, which makes. 
trenches. of a proper depth: the ſeeds are ſpread in due 
quantity in theſe, and covered equally in them, ſo that the 
Practice: of the garden i is brought into the corn field, only in 
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2 more exadt. manner: and the plowing, ſowing, and Dave 
rowing, is all done at once. J AIG 
When corn is ſown: in the common ways tbete 10 no 
ur 6 with the ground after wards, becauſe of its irre - 
gular growth; ſo that the earth cannot be divided; and bro- 
Cen to give it more nouriſhment ; nor can weeds. be conve- 
niently deſtroyed. But in the drill buſbandry; there may be 
left interyals between the towz, whether they be ſingle. or 
double, and theſe. intervals, admitting the + proper. inſtru: 
ments, may be tilled ſo. that new nouriſhment will be given 
to the roots, and weeds will be deſtroy d: this is the praQtice 
of the nurſery; where young trees are planted in rows, with 
intervals between them; and thoſe intervals are, from time 
to time, dug up. This deſtroys all weeds, and at the ſame 
time breaking and dividing the ſoil, ſeryes to Create, as it- 
were, new. nouriſhment. 1 902 
We have ſhewn in what manner the. an is, bs this. 
digging, prepared to give paſſage to roots; and haw thoſe. 
roots are multiplied by the cutting them off i in the digging . 
and the advantage ſo well xnown to attend digging detwerm 
the rows, ſhews what was there advanced is true. 
The ſame effect which digging takes in a nurſery, twill 
take upon the crop in a field, whether corn, or of whatſoever: 
kind, for. the reaſon of the thing is the ſame in both caſes, 


and what is thus founded on fat will never. fail, We ſee; 


here the practice ſo advantageous in the nurſery, brought 

into the corn field; and ſo well have the inſtruments been 

contrived by whith it is performed, that the ſervice of 

N in drawing them, der as well as the labour of men 2 
ands. 


When the two methods of drill and. hocſohoviog 1 


| bandry are uſed. together, the crop is planted regularly, and. 


the ground i is tilled while it is growing, The ſeeds are co- 
vered to a proper depth, they are proportioned to the quan- 
= of ground, and as they come up the plants are fed 


y a continual nee ale. we. . breaking of the 
ground, 
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: "covering them with a | 
aye thewn how the juſt Kath is to be found. with gauges : 
N an 


I 


N NILS, is diſpoſin ſeeds regularly in rows, 95-4 
Jus quantity of. earth. "We. 
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and we ſhall deſcribe the inſtrument by which it is per- Z 
formed. We here treat in general of the method. 

The drill plow makes channels at regular diſtances, and 
of proper depths ; it ſpreads the [reds in thoſe Thadnels, and 
it covers them up with earth. 

The ſeed box is a part of the infirament*: : it perlen che 
office of a hand in ſowing the corn, but in a much better 
manner; for it numbers ont the ſeeds as it receives them, 
and diftributes them in the trench with exactneſs. | 

The diſpoſition of plants in rows, has this bent that 
the crop comes up together, and tis ſcarce poſſible weeds 
can riſe among it. The corn that is ſown riſes in lines, and 
the weeds: in the intervals: however near they ſeldom are 
exactly in the line. This betrays weeds at once by their 
place, ſo that they may be taken up while young. 

Charlock looks very like the turnip in its firſt riſing ; * 
there are ſeveral kinds of graſs which are like the firſt ſhoots 
of corn. When theſe riſe among thoſe crops, they muſt 
ſtand till they are grown up to be diſcover'd ; whereas, when 
the ſeed has been ſown by the drill, we know if any thing 
riſes out of the line it is not a part of the crop. 

The drill huſbandry at once places the ſeeds in ſuch a 
manner, that they may have the greateſt poſſible advantage; 
and betrays, at their very ſirſt ſhooting, thoſe weeds which 
would have rob'd the crop of part of that nouriſhment. 

It makes way for tilling the ground, while. the crop is 
growing upon jt, which is a vaſt advantage, and cannot be 


obtained by any other method, 


There js thus an opportunity of deftroying weeds at any 
growth, which could not be gone if the corn were diſpoſed 
in any other manner, Thoſe uſeleſs plants which would 
have exhayfted the nouriſhment, are torn up and buried in 
the earth, and becoming there, as they rot, @ kind of 
ey pan ſupply it with new nouriſhment, © 


0 H A P. 9 LIV. 
Of borſehoeing. | g 


Ta E advantages the earth receives from tillage are e of 


two kinds, the deſtroying of weeds, and the breaking 

the ſoil. Theſe cannot be obtained by any methad ſo per- 

fectly, as by horſchoeing ; and therefore e 
bandry i is preferable to any ather. _ 

The plow * the ground, but it goes no ae ; 

or 
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for it cannot be uſed in the common way, after the corn is 


up: but the crop may receive greater benefit from the fil 


lage of the land while it is growing, than in the preparatign, 
| When' the earth is wal prepared, it is broken and ren- 
dered looſe, but from this time it naturally clods together, 
and grows compact. Plants require more 'nourithment 
when they are grown, than when they are very young; 
but in the common practice they have leſs : becauſe the ſoi 
rows worſe from the time of ſowing. The horſehoe tills 
the land while the crop is growing; and by that means giyes 
the plants a new ſupply, When they molt yane it, 
Plowing and hoeing differ in this no more than by th! 
form or ſhape of the inftruments : a hoe may anſwer the uſe 
of a plow in breaking the ground before ſowing ; and a plow 
may be ufed, as jt really is in this method, to tear up the 
weeds while the crop is on the on It js in the time of 
performing it, the work actually differs. As plowing is the 
reparing land for ſowing of à crop, hoeing is the tilling it 
When that crop is growing. 1 
I land be tilled ever fo well before hand, that will not 
prevent the growth of weeds, for although all roots were de- 
ſtroy'd, ſeeds are continually brought by the wind, and the 
better the land is, the ſurer they will grow. | 


1 5 0 Y 


"Thoſe weeds which are moſt troubleſome, have ſeeds 


4+ + 


winged with down, ſo that they fly to great diſtances, Of 


- 


- 


theſe kinds are thiſtles, coltsfoot, and others. 
No care in tilling heforehand can defend againſt theſe; the 
fitter it is for the crop, the fitter it is alſo for them: therefore 
ſomething is needful afterwards. The labour of weeders is 
expenſive, and in the common way of ſowing they cannot 
avoid damaging the crop. When the ſeed is drill'd it is eaſy 
to get between the rows, even with a large inſtrument, the 
d e e is evident; and the work cheaper. „ 

We ſee the benefit herbs receive from tranſplanting, this 
ariſes from the cutting off the end of their roots; and placing 
them among new broken earth. This would be impoſſible 
in many caſes z for who cquld think of tranſplanting a crop 
of corn; but the ſame adyantage is given when it is planted 
in regular rows by the drill, and the earth is plowed up be-: 
tween by the hoe plow, er 

The advantages of hoeing a garden crop, are very great; 
and theſe are all communicated to a field of any, uſeful 
| growth, by the hoe plow, only ina more perfect manner. 

Some who follow the new method rob themſelves * its 
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Cc” by their fer ear of of ſetting. 170 it ETFS ſpirit. | They 


drill their eds in rows 1 fot. and. 08 half diſtance, . and then | 


cut up the earth, li 0 7 with a ho de . This is 

of the nature 97 Te garden. beiße nd, is "of. great Ad- 

vantage: let it be one proper N thy it Fl be, of much 
reater. SOT 91 — VILE * 


5 Wheat ſhould be drilled it in treble” rows, with. partitions 
between each row of ſeven inches, and. an interval, of, five 
foot between every three rows, ang the next three: in this 
caſe the cot irſelf Will preven nt the growth of weeds i in the. 
partitions, and the Toll in the 1 intervals may be tilled deep 


With the hoe : plow. the crop, will Tus * twice as good. as 
In the other Wa (XP 
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125 ſhallow OO up the earth between the near 
rows, ſeryes as e in e N the an 
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r anſwer the ee of m ure; tho on many cen 

it will be worth His while to 5 the crops by both means. 
Hoeing 1 in iq deep and perfect manner, keeps the. earth 
nd ſh poſes it to . berly; dews rag rains, 


» *C I. 3 2% 


of hard f tk 1 8 falls upo n it too By 3 1215 ten 
"this is ſo chilled that it hurts 12 growth, hog? i fine and 
well tilled earth, as it receiyes the rains and dews, diſtributes 
the wet equally," and 25 it does Youble ſervice, it neyer « can 
do any harm. 
Experience confirms the benefit of. deep hoeing, If a 
piece of poor ground be ſown with wheat, when the plants 
are yellow and fickly,, let a part of the field near them be 
noed in this, manner, and they will revive immediately, 
and will continue to thrive j in. Proportion as the practice 1 is 
continued, 

If the farmer expe the full advantage of hoeing, with- 
out any injury, he muſt prepare the ground by a thorough | 
tillage beforehand: for when the ground is hard, as it will 
be when but half tilled, the hoe 97 7 often breaks it up, or 
cracks it among the rows, if it be carried deep: but when 
the Farth has Wen put into a good tilth before, there never 


l L 
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comes any harm of the deepeſt hoeing, for it all crumbles at 
the ſurface about the places where it is turned. 


For the ſame reaſon that ſtirring the earth is uſeful in 


affording nouriſhment, the deeper that is perform'd, provi- 
| ded we do not go thro' the good foil, the more will be the 

advantage: for plants ſpread their roots and ſend them dowri 
to a Certain degree at the ſame time; ſo that the intervals 
between two rows of corn, by being ſtir'd and broke to 


eight inches deep, afford a certain proportion of nouriſh- 


ment, which the corn would not otherwiſe have had. If the 
earth be ftir'd to ſixteen inches deep, provided it be good fo 
far down, the plants will receive nouriſhment from it in 4 
double proportion. This is the difference between that ſlight 
hoeing that is perform'd between the rows of a foot and half 
diſtance, and the deep hoeing between thoſe where the in- 
terval is five or more feet. 8 | | 

This ſhews the propriety of leaving thoſe wide intervals ; 
and all muſt find it to their advantage to have ſuch; but no- 
thing is ſo difficult to conquet as prejudice. | LEED 

A farmer, when directed to plant wheat in treble rows, 
likes that; but when we name a five foot interval, he ſtarts 


at the thought of loſing ſo much ground: but we ſhall ſhew 


him that there is no way in which the ground does ſo much 
ſervice, or turns to ſo great account. „„ 
The drill plow may be ſo made as to ſow many rows at a 
time, and thoſe at ſmall diſtances: but this is not the moſt 
profitable uſe of it. Some who are now introducing the 
drill huſbandry without horſehoeing, call it an improve- 
ment; but they ſhould be better inform'd. It was prac- 
tiſed long before Mr. Tull, and he gave it up becauſe he 
found it leſs profitable than the other. Drill huſbandry and 
horſehoeing huſbandry ſhould never be ſeparated ; and to 
practiſe them to the beſt advantage, the rows that are ſown 
by the drill ſhould never be too near. 155 | 
Somes plant thrive beſt in ſingle rows, with large intervals 
between : othets do very well with three or four rows near 
together, and then a large interval. In this laſt caſe the rows 
ſhould be ſeven inches diſtant from one another, and the 
intervals between one ſet and another, conſiderably broad. 


When theſe three or four rows tiſe up to a ſmall height, 


they blend at top, and make one broad row together, We 
call them altogether, a row, and when we ſpeak of the 
intervals, we mean thoſe between one ſet of theſe rows and 
another. n | 
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Theſe are to be broader or narrower, according to the 
nature of the plants, the largeſt requiring them broadeſt. 
Every row mult have an empty ſpace at leaſt on one ſide, 
of two foot and a half broad for the ſmalleſt kinds, and for 
all corn five foot. Smaller intervals do in gardening, becauſe 
the hand hoe only is uſed, and does not go deep; but 
when the hoe plow comes, and cuts up to ſuch a depth, a 
larger ſpace is required, becauſe the roots of the crop will 
penetrate farther. 55 | 3 
Although there be five foot ſpaces between the rows of 
wheat in an acre of ground, yet the ſtalks in thoſe rows will 
be more in number, than there are uſually upon an acre in 
the common way. And this ſhews that it is an error to 
imagine there is any real loſs of ground by means of theſe 
„ | 5 
If the ears were equal in goodneſs, the crop would be 
equal, becauſe there are the ſame number one way and 
another ; but they are finer and better filled in the horſe- 
hoeing way, and therefore the produce is greater. 
When theſe intervals have been horſehoed, the roots 
penetrate through them. Therefore the crop while it ſeems 
leſs is really greater than in the other way ; and though 
part of the land ſeems unoccupied, every particle is occu- 
pied, for as the roots penetrate through the intervals, they 
alſo entirely ſpread over or fill them. | | | 
Many experiments have been made to determine the loſs 
or gain by large intervals, and the reſult is, that the larger 
2 intervals to a very conſiderable breadth, the greater is 
the crop. . 3 5 RE 
In the fame field wide intervals and narrow have been 
try'd, both without the aſſiſtance of dung; and in the other 
part dung has been uſed without hoeing. The reſult of ſuch 
experiments muſt be concluſive; and it has appeared from 
theſe, that the dung'd part without hoeing, did not yield a 
crop nearly equal to the hoed part; and that the hoed part, 
where the intervals are wideſt, yielded the largeſt. Hoeing 
is preferable to dung, for it coſts leſs, and produces more; 
and the wider the ſpaces the more benefit there is from it. 
"Theſe are general facts, but the farmer is not to deter- 
mine his praCtice by them in every inſtance. We ſhall, on 
ſome occaſions, adviſe him to have the intervals moderate, 
and on others to uſe manure with the hoeing. 7 


CHAP, 
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„„ 
Of the different appearance of crops. 


NORN ſown in the common way will make a better 


declines toward ſummer, as the other advances: and though 


the ſeed corn have been the ſame, and the land the ſame, 


the crop from the drilled and horſehoed, as obſerv'd before, 
will be vaſtly the larger. : 
When the intervals are wide, they may be horſehoed 
ſeveral times while the crop is growing; the plow may come 
pretty hear the edges of the rows the firſt time, but not ſo 
near the ſecond, and fo on, till for the laſt time it muſt be 


even there, there will be ſmall roots, which being broken 
off by the plow, will ſend out innumerable others into the 
earth thus prepared to receive them, and give them nouriſh- 
ment. So that reaſon ſhews this hoeing only in the middle 
of the interval vaſtly invigorates the plant. 

This practice of hoeing will give more nouriſhment to a 
crop that has no other aſſiſtance, than the common method 
by dung; and ſo far is the land from being exhauſted by this 
method, that the more ſucceſſive crops are planted in a piece 
of ground, with wide intervals, and well hoed, the more 
able it is to maintain them. The laſt crop is better than the 
former, and this without dung, or fallow. 2 7 

The crop need not be chang'd as in other huſbandry, for 
in this caſe the ground does not grow poorer, but becomes 
| richer every year. | Os | 

When ground is prepared by dung, it bears wheat the 
firſt year, but the next crop muſt be of an inferior kind, 
becauſe the foil is growing worſe. But the ground is growing 
better continually, by this method of horſehoeing, and con- 
ſequently wheat will grow on it every year. 

If there were to be any change in fields thus tilled, the firſt 
crop ſhould be the pooreſt, and the farmer ſhould riſe to 


better every year, till at laſt he come to wheat: but it may 
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appearance at firſt, than that which is drilled; but it 
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be prepared for wheat at firſt, and will continue fit for it 
throughout. JJ 
The wider the intervals, the more the earth may be divi- 
ded. There is not room to turn two clean furrows in an 
interval that is narrower than four foot eight inches. If any 
one ſhould attempt it in a ſmaller interval, he would throw 
one of the furrows, if not both, upon the next row. Such 
plants as grown ſaintfoin, and the like, that can bear to have 
the earth drawn off of them by harrows, may, endure this, but 
even they will be the worſe for it. 
The farmer is to ſuit his practice to his ſituation ; let him 
not therefore be tempted to follow this method againſt all 
other meaſures, in every ſituation. If he have a dry and 
brittle land, on a level ſituation, he is beſt ſuited for it, for 
it is with ſuch ground it beſt agrees. If he have tough heavy 
clays let him firſt improve them well with ſand, and then uſe 
the horſehoeing huſbandry ; and if he have lands upon the 
ſteep deſcent of hills, let him then follow the old method; 
for they are not ſuited to this practice. In common fields, 
as the cuſtom ſtands at preſent, he cannot well follow this 
method: but we hope we ſhall ſee this objection daily 
diminiſh. N . 
This method of huſbandry has been adopted in France, 
and has been found greatly preferable to the common prac- 
tice; and as the farmer's profits are ſo low that the rents in 
: moſt places are ill paid, and the farms continually thrown 
| up, is it not greatly to be wiſh'd that an improvement in- 
vented in our own country, ſhould alſo be followed in it, 
while we ſee others enriched by uſing it, and ourſelves im- 
poveriſned by the common methods? The legiſlature has 
interfered to introduce broad wheels, how much is it to be 
wiſh'd, that the ſame could be obtained in reſpect to this 
practice, the conſequence of which muſt be much more 
beneficial. | 5 7 5 
be objection of uſing this improvementt in common 
fields, holds good againſt any other. We have found the 
advantage of raiſing what are called the artificial graſſes, 
ſaintfoin, lucerne, and the like. But this cannot be practiſed 
in common fields, becauſe people muſt obſerve the ſame 
turns of plowing and fallowing with others. The inter- 
poſition of the legiſlature is wanted for the encouragement 
of huſbandry. | Rb 
Having laid down the advantages of the drill and of the 
horſehoeing huſbandry, and ſhewn why they ſhould be uſed 
5 7 | | together 7 
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together, we ſhall explain the inſtruments employed in this 


practice, and then proceed to the mannner of uſing * | 


CHA P. LVIL 
Of drill boxes. 


N drill 13 an inſtrument is uſed which 3 at 
once the ſeveral operations of opening the trenches, diſ- 


poſing the ſeed, and covering it up. The firſt part is per- 


formed by a plow, the ſecond by the drill box and the third 
by the harrow all united. 

The plow has its ſhares diſpoſed to cut the trenches of a 
proper depth, at regular diſtances, and in a certain number; 
the drill box lays in the ſeeds, and the harrow covers them. 
| Theſe three parts compoſe one inſtrument. The harrow 
we have named among the other implements of that title, 
and we ſhall hereafter treat of it more largely, as alfo of the 


plow: the preſent buſineſs is to conſider the ſtructure of the 


middle part, the drill box, which is the material article. 
The whole inſtrument conſiſts of the plow and harrow, 
the ſeed box and hopper: the ſeed box receives the corn 
from the hopper, and delivers it into the trenches. 
The mortiſe is a very material part of this implement, 
and it differs from a common mortiſe, in that it is im- 
poſſible, from its ſhape, to fit it with a tenon, being nar- 


rower above, and ſhorter below; all this will be repre- 


ſented in the figures. 15 
A multitude — words might be uſed to deſcribe this, and 
the other parts of a drill box, but the aſſiſtance of the plates 


will ſpare them. It is ſufficient if we can convey ſuch an 


idea of them that the farmer will be able to underſtand them, 
when we have occaſion to mention them, and the workman 
to make them, and to compoſe the whole. 


| This mortiſe being underſtood, we ſhall conſider its uſe 


in the drill box, and thence the other part of that machine. 
Let us ſuppoſe it a ſeed box for turnips, it will appear as 


repreſented in the figure under that name. The reader will 


there ſee the upper and lower edges, and the manner in 
which they are placed over one another. We ſhew the top 
of the mortiſe, and the bottom with the lower edges. 

We have repreſented in another figure, this eflential part, 
the mortiſe cut through and laid open. It is ſhewn as cut 
down by its four. corners. If the oppoſite ſides and ends 
were all raiſed up, the mortiſe would be formed. A 


83 | great. 
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great deal of care muſt be taken in making this true, for upon 
that the ſucceſs of the whole inſtrument depends. 

We have added after this the mortiſe of a wheat drill, 
order to ſhew that very eſſential part the box, or great * 
which being larger is beſt ſhewn in the ſide of that kind. 
This perforation is the ſection of a cylinder that paſſes through 
the mortiſe. 

We have repreſented in another figure, the tongue of 
the ſeed box, which in ſome degree reſembles the tongue 
of the / ſound board of an organ; but it differs, as is evi- 
dent, in ſhape, in ſituation, and in the manner of its being 
fixed to the.mortiſe. The breadth of this tongue muſt be 
conformed to the breadth of the mortiſe and its bevel. The 
length of it muſt be ſuch that it will reach lower than juſt to 
touch the bottom of the great hole. 

If the tongue have too much play, the ſeed i is apt to be 
turned out irregularly. a 

We have next given the figure of the ſteel ſpring in 
a turnip ſeed box, which ſerves both for a tongue and a 
ſprin 

: The ſetting ſcrew is another very material part of this in- 
ſtrument, we have therefore repreſented this plainly and ſe- 
parately. It muſt be of iron, and it is to paſs through the 
hole in the fore end of the mortiſe. 

We have next repreſented; a notch of the ſpindle, with its 
ends near it. And we have next given the fore end of a 
wheat mortiſe, with its hole through which the ſetting ſcrew 
is ſcrewed: and after this the hinder end. 

Theſe are the principal parts, which the workman will 
eaſily underſtand ; and which we have named and figured, 
becauſe we ſhall naturally ſpeak of them in the courſe of the 
work. Having thus repreſented them ſeparate, we have 
given after them the wheat ſeed box entire, with all its parts 
and appurtenances : it is there repreſented as ſtanding on 
its bottom; and the reader will eaſily diſtinguiſh its cover, 
which ſhould. be of braſs, and the tongue hanging upon its 
axis, the end of the iron ſcrew, and the uotches of the ſpin- 
dle. This ſpindle is kept from moving endways by wreaths,, 
in the ſame manner as the axis of a wheel-barrow. '_ 

We have next repreſented the outſide of one half of the 
braſs ſeed box: and after that one half of a braſs turnip ſeed 
box, lying with its inſide uppermoſt ; and afterwards the 
whole. And we have there given the ſpring cover and the 

6M nb ſcrew Flegarats: we have Afterwards thewn the counter 
N ſcrew 
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ſcrew and the braſs ſpindle, in which place we have repre- 
ſented the manner of its turning. * 


In theſe figures we have endeavoured to explain what is 


meant by. the ſeed box, and its ſeveral parts, as they may be 
named ſeparately or entire in the ſucceeding chapters. The 
workman will have a general idea from them, and if he have 
been accuſtomed to things of that kind, will not find it 
difficult to execute one from theſe parts ſeen diſtinctly, and 
the view of the whole, But as the greateſt nicety and deli- 
cacy is required in the conſtructing thoſe ſeveral portions, 
and putting them together; we would adviſe the workman 
who has never made one, to refer himſelf to the ſeveral 
cautions and directions given at large by Mr, Tull, in his 
horſehoeing huſbandry ; we write to inform the farmer, 
not the mechanick, and muſt not treſpaſs too far upon the 
plan we have laid down to ourſelves in the firſt ſetting out 
of our work. We cannot, within the compaſs of our inten- 
tion, expatiate farther on the ſtructure of this inſtrument, 
but hope the figures, which ſave ſo many words in the de- 
ſcription, will be ſufficient for the purpoſes to which they 
were introduced. | | 


we N VE | 
Of the wheat drill, and turnip drill 


WAVING deſcribed the ſeed box, we ſhall now ſhew 
its uſe, and the manner of connecting it with the 
plow, hopper, and -harrow : firſt inſtancing their particular 
ſtructure as appropriated to the ſowing of wheat. 

We have repreſented this inftrument entire in a figure; 
where the ſituation of the ſeed box laſt deſcribed, and of the 
harrow mentioned in a preceeding chapter, are explained to 
the eye, and their uſes evidently ſhewn.  -  _{: 
The plow repreſented there, is calculated for drilling 


wheat in treble rows. Theſe rows are placed at ſeven inches 


diſtance, and the harrow which moves on its beams covers 
the ſeed in the ſame operatian. e 
- The plank repreſented in the center of the figure, ſhould 
be, for this purpoſe, three foot and a half long, eight 
inches and a half broad, and one inch and a quarter thick, 
And its upper and under ſurfaces muſt be true planes. The 
two beams of the plow are to ſtand directly under the plank, 
and muſt be held up to it by ſcrews with nuts, Theſe are to 
be two foot four inches long, two inches and three quarters 
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broad, and two inches and a 1 deep. 


This plow makes its channels by means of three ſheets, 
which have their ſhares and trunks. The firſt or foremoſt 


of theſe ſtands under the middle of the plank, and to ſhew its 


proper ſtructure we have added a figure of it ſeparately. 
It is placed obliquely, and pointing forwards in the plow, 
that it may be out of the way of the funnel. It ſhould be 
an inch thick on the upper part, but the reſt of it need be no 
more than the thckneſs of the ſhare. We have repreſented 
alſo a ſhare lying bottom upwards ; alſo ſeparately on one 
fide of the trunk, which is a thin plate of iron, and is very 
well made out of the blade of an old ſcythe: this is to be ri- 
veted on te one fide of the ſheat. And after this the trunk 
entire, which is formed by this plate, and ſuch another on 
the oppoſite ſide. 

After this we have repreſented ſeparately one of the 

hinder ſheats. 
The figure of this cannot be miſtaken, and its Gtuation | in 
the plow is at one of the beams, as the other js at the other. 
They are both faſtened into the beams by their tenons, which 
are driven into a mortiſe made for that purpoſe, and faſtened 
by a pin paſſing through the beam, 

The figure will ſhew the workman how to make theſe, 
but it may be proper to caution: bim not to make the tenons . 
acroſs the grain of the wood ; but to chuſe _ this * 2 
a crooked piece of timber, 

Theſe things - being underſtood, of the parts and their 


ſtructure, we may continue the conſideration of the plow 


as. repreſented together. The fore ſheat being fixed up at 
equal diſtance from each end of the plank, and as near as 
can be to its hinder edges, the funnel has room to ſtand with 
the fore fide of its hole to make one ſurface with the back of 
the ſheat » and the hinder part of the trunk does nat reach 
the edge of the plank. The fore-ſtandard muſt ſtand per- 
pendicular to the plank acroſs the tenon of the ſheat. ' 
The ſtandard being thus cloſe to the fore fide of the fore 
hopper, there muſt be ſo much room between it and the hole 
of the funnel, that the ſeed may drop from the ſeed box into 
the middle of this hole. Z 
The two hinder ſheats muſt be placed at equal Allens 
from the ſides of the beams, and ſo near to their hinder. 
ends, that there may be room to make the funnels in them, 
and there tenons to come up between their reſpective fun- 
nels and Randards 3 ; theſs ſtandards alſo muſt be ſet. per- 


pendicular 


/ 
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pendicular to the beams. The beams muſt be placed at 


ſuch diſtance from one another, that the ſhares may be fif- 


teen inches aſunder, from the inſide of one to the outſide of 
the other ; and the ſhares muſt be all-parallel to one another, 
and to the beam. et : 

This being the ſtructure of the drill plow, the channel or 
trench that is made by the middle, or fore ſhare or ſheat, 
being at an equal diſtance from the two hinder ſheats, is 
filled up, and the ſeed is covered in it by them; and the 
ſeed in the trenches made by the two hinder ſheats, is co- 
vered by the harrow, which is faſtened to the beams of the 
| plow, and has two tines placed juſt at a right diſtance for 


that purpoſe: of this we need not give a farther deſcription. 


Its figure and ſituation behind the plow repreſent it ſuffi- 
ciently, and we have had occaſion to deſcribe it before, 
among the other kinds of harrows, | 

The funnel riſes two inches at the edges from the ſurface 
of the plank, and is five inches ſquare at the top; and its 
hole at the bottom is continued quite through the plank, 
into the trunk that is underneath ; this hole is ſquare. Its 
opening for wheat and other grain, is to be three quarters 
of an inch; but when peaſe, oats, or other large ſeeds, it 
may be made an inch ſquare, and it is to be a little wider at 
the bottom than the top. The other funnels are to be made 
exactly like this. They cannot be ſo deep becauſe they are 


cut in the very beams, but their width at top is encreaſed by 


adding on each ſide a piece of wood, ſo that they are each an 
inch and quarter wider than the breadth of the beam. The 
upper or fore {ide of theſe trenches muſt not riſe ſo ſlanting 
as the others, becauſe that would bring them too near the 
tenons of the ſheats. pres 0 | 

- Acroſs the plank of this plow, near its edges, there lie 
two pieces of wood: theſe are each eleven inches long, 
two inches broad, and two thick. They are faſtened by 


ſcrews and nuts, and ſtand parallel to the other beams. 


Each of theſe have a double ſtandard or fork, perpendicu- 
lar to the plank, and by theſe ſtandards the fore hopper is 
drawn and guided. ES | | 
Having thus examined the make of the plow itſelf, which 
could not be. ſo well comprehended in a figure, if drawn 
entire with its hopper, we have repreſented it again in that 
perfect condition, fully fitted up, and ready for work. In 
this and the other figure ſeen together, all the parts may be 
very plainly diſtinguiſhed, & 1 
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The fore ſtandard, which riſes from the front of the plank, 
is to be two foot long. Its breadth is to be two inches in 
the narroweſt part, and it is to be half an inch thick in the 

hinneft, and two inches at its ſhoulders above the plank. 

e have repreſented it ſeparately, and it will be ſo ſeen in 
what manner it is pinn'd thro” the plank before the funnel. 
It holds the fore hopper from turning upon the ſpindle. It 
is put thro? a carrier like that of a door latch, which is nailed 
on the upper part of the fore ſide of the fore hopper. In this 
the ſtandard has room to play, or move ſideways, that 


either wheel may riſe up. 


We have repreſented ſeparately alſo a binder ſtandard, 


which being placed perpendicularly in the beam, is fixed in a 


mortiſe, and pinn'd into the beam. It has a ſhoulder be- 
hind, another before, and a third on its outiide, and theſe 
ſerve inſtead of braces to keep it from moving backwards, 
forwards, or qutwards. This is two foot four inches long, 
two inches broad, and an inch thick. 

The two hinder ſtandards are made juſt alike except 


for their oppoſite ſituation, their uſe is to guide, draw, and 


hold up the higher hoppers, which are repreſented in the 


* figure where this plow is ſhewn. compleat, in their places. 


They are to ſtand upright, and in the middle of the beams, 
and at ſuch diſtance before the funnels, that when the fore 
ſide of the hopper, by its whole length, bears againſt the 
hinder ſurface of the ſtandards, the ſeed may drop into the 
middle of both funnels. 

The ſhafts are repreſented in both figures, they are to be 
fix'd down to the plank, each by two ſcrews and nuts, and 
they are kept at adue diſtance by the croſs bar, which runs 
from one of them to the other, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
plank. ' Theſe ſhafts muſt be fo placed that the path of the 
horſe is ſtrait with the center of the plow, and then it will 
follow in the direct line. 

The uſe of the trunks of this inſtrument is for making the 
channels narrow. Without trunks theſe channels muſt 
be made with ground wreſts, which ſpreads the ſides of 
them wide; but theſe trunks make them narrow of what⸗ | 
ever depth. 

We have repreſented ſeparately one end of a hinder hop- 
per laid open, the middle part is cut out to give a cloſer ſight 
of the plow and fore hopper. The whole hopper is repre: 
ſented alſo ſeparate and entire; as alſo a hopper with its 
157 ſpindle, and ſeed box. By theſę figures the entire 


a | mee hanilm 
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mechaniſm of this inſtrument will be underſtood. - At the 
bottom is ſeen one end of the ſpindle paſſing through the 
opper and ſeed box. 1 


thick. And at each end it muſt be a quarter of an inch lon - 
ger than the ſeed box. We have alſo repreſented ſepa- 
rately the two ſorts of wreaths, which are ſcrewed upon the 
ſpindle to keep it from moving towards either end, as well 


as to hold the hoppers in their places, one kind may be made 
of wood, the other muſt be of braſs, and is greatly prefe- 


rable in all reſpects. | | | 
When the plow is all together, as in the figure where it 
1s repreſented entire, the fore hopper ſhews itſelf very di- 
2 it is ſeen with its ſeed box ſtanding on the fore 


funnel: this is larger than the hinder hoppers, but there is 


no more than the ſame quantity of ſeed to be put into it, 
when it is uſed. | = Os 4 
As to the wheels of this plow, the diameter of the fore 
ones is to be thirty inches, and that of the hinder onesTwenty- 


two; and their ſpokes are to be made ftrait, ſo that they are 


not hollowed in the manner of other wheels. 


Thus have we repreſented to the eye this complicated. 


inſtrument, and explained its parts by plain words. A 
volume might be written upon it; but by this the farmer 
will underſtand enough of its operations, and the plow- 
wright of its form. WE 

This is the drill for wheat, and the little variations neceſ- 
ſary to be made in it for other ſeeds will eaſily be 'compre- 
hended. However, we have added the figure of the drill 


plow for turnips, that the general difference may be ſeen. 


The funnel, ſheat, ſhare, and trunk, which are the eſſen- 
tial parts for the work, are the ſame as in the wheat drill 


already deſcribed, with very little variation; and the inſtru- 


ment is the leſs complicated, becauſe it is to ſow but one 
row, not three at a time, as is done in wheat, which made 
the neceſſity of three hoppers, and, in a manner, of a tre- 

ble apparatus, which is in this caſe ſing lee. 
He who underſtands the more complicated kind, will find 
no difficulty in comprehending every part of this, the prin- 
pal difference of which is, that it is ſingle. The ſhafts in 
this are to. be light, and the bar is to be about three inches 
_ diſtant from the plank. The plank ſhould be two foot and 
an dach long, five inches broad, and an inch and W N 
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ſeed box, ſhould be four inches broad, and full half an inch 
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thick ; 3 and the two pair of ſtandards placed into the plank, 
with ſhoulders above, are to be thirteen inches high' above 
it. The beam of the plowis to be twof6ot two inches anßd 


5 Alf! long, Four inches broad, and two inches thick. The 


funnel is to be two inches deep, and four inches ſquare at 
the top. © The harroth follows in its place, and tlie tines are 
made of wobd : and they are to ſtand eight inches aſunder at 
their poidts, and fix inches and a quarter at their upper parts, 


Jiutt undet che harrom bead. The hopper of the turnip drill 
Conſiſts of a box placed into the middle of a carriage, we 
| have repreſented this ſeparate, that its figure may be more 


diſtinctly underſtood, and afterwards the carriage in the mid- 
The circles of the wheels of this 


he double ſtandards are uſed on a level, and not other- 


wiſe. We have therefore added another figure of the tur« 
| nip drill 1 entire and fit for r without them. 
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” HE deſcription of the inſtruments will eber tedicar 
to ſome, and that it will be ſaid, as there are people 


who know how to make them, why ſhould their parts be 


enumerated here. Others have beſtowed many ſheets upon 
them, where we have compriſed what we thought needful 
in a few pages. But ſomething beſide the bare figures we 
have thought neceſſaty, becauſe we would have every far- 
mer entertain a general knowledge of their nature; and 
becauſe we otherwiſe ſhould not have been underſtood, when 
we come to name their parts, in treating of the manner of 


uſin . them. 

. e have gone through the moſt complicated, and longeſt 
detail; the reader will give us his farther indulgence white 
we explain, in very few words, the hoe plow, or horfe- 
hoe, which is an inſtrument much leſs cone nge, and 
much eaſier underſtood. 

We have given a e ite hoe plow entire, and the 


| reader who is already acquainted with the ſtruQure of a com- 


mon plow,” and the names-and uſes of its ſeveral parts, will 

be at no loſs to underftand THe: is. - oa GJ 

The beam and tail are very li like thoſe a6 e ommom 8 

plow. Indeed the reſemblance is great, that the beam 

of a common plow being cut of, ad ſcrewed up nk 
plwan 
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_ plank of this, with its ſhafts tight, make a good hoe 
low. 3 . 1 „ | 
5 But to make a hoe plow perfectly and properly, it is bet- 
ter to ſet about it entire, and for that ſingle purpoſe. The 
ſhare, from its tail to the fore part of its ſocket, ſhould be 
two foot and one inch long, and from thence to the end of 
the point, ten inches and a half: this is the proper meaſure 
of its under ſide. The length of the plank ſhould be two 
foot ſeven inches and a half; it ſhould be nine inches broad, 
and two and a half thick. The ſhafts are to be ſcrew'd 
to the plank, in the ſame manner with the beam. And the 
draw pin, whoſe nut is ſeen in the center of the plank, is 
to have a crook underneath, to which one of the links of the 
ſhort chain of the whipper is faſtened. The under ſurface of 
the ſhafts runs on a level with the plank, and they are to 
crook outwards till they come within a foot of the chain 
theſe ſhafts muſt be ſtrong and well made. The notches 
in the ends of the whipper, ſerve to faſten the traces of the 
horſes. And the ſhorter the ſhafts are from the bar the 
better, ſo they are ſufficient in length for their purpoſe. 
This plow is a very plain and very excellent inſtrument. 
It is ſet to go deeper or ſhallower, by changing the links of 
the chain of the ſhaft which lay hold of the crook. This has 
the ſame effe& in the hoe plow, as the changing the pins to 
different holes of the crow ſtaves in a common plow. We 
have repreſented ſeparately the beam, with its mortiſe and 
holes ; and the plank which, by its holes and dotted lines, 
ſhews the different manner of placing the beam. The four 
holes near the ends, are for ſcrewing down the ſhafts. | 
There are uſually nine holes in the plank, for changing 
this ſituation of the beam, that the plow may follow in a right 


path. The holder may alſo make ſome alteration in the going 
of the plow by the handles. 


Alfter thus repreſenting the inſtrument, we have ſhewn it 
at work, where the manner of fixing the horſes is ſeen. 
This inſtrument being explained, we ſhall enter upon its 
uſe, together with that of the drills before deſcribed ; that 
is, we ſhall enter on the practice of drill and horſehoeing 
| huſbandry, for the ſervice of which theſe inſtruments have 
been invented. | | TEE : 
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The Boge of Drill and Horſeboeing: Huſbandry, 
: Shewn in three Sorts of wat 
CHAP. LX. 
Of aller turnips by the. drill and. Inrjbecng buf: 
= bandry. | 


E have laid down the theory of drill and eee 
huſbandry, and deſcrib'd the inſtruments; and we 
ſhall in this and the two ſucceeding Chapters, reduce that 


theory to practice. 


We chuſe for inſtances turnips, wheat, and ſaintfoin: the 


moſt uſeful roots, the moſt valuable corn, and the fineſt 


of the artificial graſſes. 

Each of theſe we ſhall mention ſeparately on this occaſion, 
and they are to be treated of more generally i in a ſueceeding 
part of our work: they are here conſidered only as inſtan- 
2 . which to ſhew the practice of this „eher huſ⸗ 

n 

1 are diſtinguiſhed by different names, according to 


their ſhape and colour; the principal ſorts the farmer is to do 


with are three, the common round turnip, che long, or 
Suffolk turnip, and the yellow turnip. 

Theſe are for the food of cattle; and though i it is but of 
late this root is got generally into the field, the advantage of 
cultivating it is ſo well known, that there is no article better 
worth the farmer's regard; and there is nothing in which he 
may-have more bene © from the new huſbandry. | 

Turnips thrive beſt in a light warm ſoil : and this kind of 
huſbandry, is on ſuch land beſt practiſed. The common 
method is to allow two pounds of ſeed to an acre, and to 
fprinkle it by band, 

They are ſown at two ſeaſons. In ſpring to produce ſeed 
the ſame year ; and at midſummer for the food of cattle 
in winter. 
| Thoſe ſown for ſeed are few. A part * this is uſed 
for ſowing again, and the reſt is mixed with cole-ſeed to 
make oil. 

For the midſummer ſowing, the land is to be plowed in 
May, and twyfallowed in June: the ſeed is then to be har- 


rowed in, Thus they are raiſed in the common — 
I an 
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and are ready for the cattle in the depth of winter, and the 


beginning of ſpring. _ | 3 
his way they are very liable to be devoured by the fly, 
and the ground is to be often ſown over again. b 
When they come up too thick, the practice is to thin 
them with a hand hoe. 


This is the common way for raiſing of turnips, but it is 


ſubject to many inconveniences: we ſhall now ſhew tlie 
method by the drill and Horſehoe. GOATS of Con BAKED IN AED 


That the farmer who ſhall try this method may give it 
fair play, let him fix upon a proper ſoil. The moſt favour- 
able land is light, ſandy, warm, and a little moiſt. The 
worſt is chalk ; but with good culture they may be raiſed 


any where. If the ſoil be ſhallow, neither turnips, carrots, 


nor any other large-rooted plants, will ſucceed well. 
When a piece of ground is intended for turnips, it ſhould 
be firſt plowed up as deep as poflible, and then poi, ad 
broken and divided. If the ſoil be light, this will do ; 
if it be a tough piece of land, other methods are to be uſed; 


for unleſs it be broke effectually, ſo that it may be kept fine, 


the turnip will never arrive at perfection. 
Thoſe who would have tillage anſwer the place of manures, 
recommend nothing more than thorough breaking the 


land by working: we do not write to ſerve a ſyſtem, but 


to ſerve the farmer. Therefore although we are, in this 
place, recommending the horſehoeing huſbandry, and pro- 
poling the excellence of it in raiſing of turnips, yet we ſhall 
advife the huſbandman to add, in caſe of a tough ſoil, the 
benefit of manures. | e ad abba Ly oats, 
Let him lay on theſe as has been directed. And when he 
has thus converted a heavy ſoil into a light one, let him go 
to work upon it for turnips with the horſehoeing tools. 
| Suppoſe a farmer has a neceſſity of raiſing turnips, and has 
nothing but a clayey ſoil: turnips will not thrive upon it, 
becauſe it is cold and tough. Let him therefore throw on 
ood river ſand : this will make it a kind of loam, in which 
ate it will be lighter and dryer; and when he has made 


this change, let him go to work and prepare it for his tur- 


nips. The horſehoeing huſbandry, with the aſſiſtance of this 
manure will produce them in great perfection. Whereas it 
would have done it but poorly without. ö 
Other ſoils have a neceſſity of other manures, and let the 
farmer act accordingly. Let him firſt improve the ground, 
and proceed to the preparing it for this particular * 
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The ſucceſs of his turnips will make ample amends for all 
his trouble and expen ge. 
The ſeaſon of a for winter ſervice, is from 
the end of May, to the beginning of Auguſt. The warmer 
the ſoil the later they may be ſown. _ e e 
| The diſadvantage of chalky ſoils for turnips is, that they 
ſlowly: and this, in their firſt Rage, is deſtructive. 
The 12 before it gets its rough leaves, is a prey to 
many inſects ; and as ĩt is Ionger in chalky ſoils than in others 
before it gets thetn, there is. the more danger. This plant 
.grows much quicker in the new method than in the old, and 
therefore it is one of thoſe that have the moſt benefits 
from it. Is PE RY Ronde, e rus 
Sandy ſoils being warm make turnips grow faſt, and the 
horſehoeing makes the earth receive the dews plentifully, 
ſo that they are always in a condition of growing with 
vigour. 8. 2 TR 
In the new method an ounce of ſeed ſows as much land as 
a pound in the ordinary way. In that way the turnips riſing 
at random are, in a great meaſure, to be cut up, but in 
this all the ſeed that is ſown is for good. 5 


e A IE... 
Of the diſpoſition of a turnip crop. 


HE turnip ſhould be ſown by the drill plow in ſingle 
| _ rows. And the beſt diſtance for theſe rows is ſix feet 
afunder. Theſe large intervals will appear a great deal of 
waſte ground, but the turnips have really the advantage of it 
all; and they will evidence it by their growth. 


o 


Turnips have been tried in double rows, but they do not 
ſucceed ſo well. Mr. Tull alſo ſowed them in fingle rows, 
with three foot intervals, but that did not anſwer. He 
found a field ſowed thus, produced a much larger quentity 
of turnips than a neighbouring one of the ſame extent, whic 
was ſown and hoed in the uſual way ; but its produce was 
not comparable to that of the ſingle rows, with fix foot in- 
tervals. When theſe intervals are well wrought by the horſe- 
hoe, to a good depth, the plants grow in a ſurpriſing man- 
ner, and never ſuffer by drought. Es 5 
In Languedoc they have only four foot intervals between 
their rows of vines, and they break the earth between with 
a hoe plow drawn by oxen. This has led them in that coun- 
try, where they very much uſe the horſehoeing huſbandry 
e | | 55 
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at preſent, to make the intervals among turnips of the fartic 
breadth : but their turnips, by their own account, have not 
come up nearly to the ſize and N of thoſe raiſed 
in England. 
As the ſeaſon promiſes to be dry or wet, the ſeed ſhould. 
be let into the ground at a greater or leſſer depth. When 
there follow ſhowers the ſeed will grow, though but jufk 
covered with mould ; but in a dry ſeaſon nothing affiſts the 
ſhooting fo much as lying at ſome depth, becauſe there the 
ſeed is in the way of ſome moiſture, that part of the earth 
never being fo burrit up as the ſutface, | 

A great advantage of the drill method is, that the ſreds 
may be let into the trenches at different depths, ſo that 
whatever be the ſeaſon ſome will riſe. When the ſeeds are 
lodged alternately ſhallower and deeper, if there follow rains, 
the ſhallow ſeed is the firſt that ſhoots ; but if it be dry wea· 
ther, that is up firſt which lies the deepeſt. 

There is à great advantage in having two ſhootings of . 
the turnlps in the ſame field: no plant is fo liable to accidents 
whien young, and by this means, if one ccop ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, there is another ſafe, perhaps without tho trouble of 
a freſh ſowing, 

The ſame ennesge may be obtained by wic a mixture 
of old and new ſeed, for the old is longer before it comes up 
than the new. 
The creature that does the miſchief is a mal fly. This 

comes in innumerable multitudes, and wherever the ſwarnt 
ſettle they eat away down to the root. When they have 
done this mifchief they go away, and it is perfect chance 
whether they come again Juſt at the rifing of the ſecond | 
crop. 
It is only while the turnip is very young that it is Hable to 
this miſchief, and there is no probability that two ſwarms of 
theſe creatures ſhould come each juſt at the time when there 
is danger. If they keep away till the rough leaves appear, 
the crop is ſafe ; and this, according to the preſent method, 
is in a very little time. 
| When the ſeaſon is favourable, when all the ſeeds have 
| ſhot, and no miſchief has been done by inſets, the num- 
ber of plants will be too great. And they mult be thinn'd. 

The fooner this is done the better. The method is to pull 
up the worſt where they ſtand thick, _ 

The quantity to be pulled up, will 10 ane by the 

Vol. tl. j number 
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number chat have riſen. The turnips ſhould ſtand at about 
ten inches diſtance. , 
Wnuen the turnips have ſome bigneſs. in leaf, the hoe plow... 
is to be brought in to the intervals. They may be wrought. 
two and two if the crop grow well. This gives them, their 
food from the new broken earth moderately, from time to 
time, and it is better than to give them a great deal at 
once, and then leave them a long while without any refreſh- 
ment. This alternate plowing of the intervals is beſt for 
plants, ſowed in ſingte rows. But it does not deſtroy the 
weeds ſo well as plowing all in a regular manner, = at 
once. Therefore when l are * rank that muted 
is preferable, 


"oF H A P. LXIL 
Dire#ions for borſeboeing of turnips. 8 


| 1 T is a great advantage to make the plow, come near the 

rows without damaging them: and this may be done 
much cloſer when they are young than afterwards; when 
they are hoe plow'd afterwards, and ſome earth is neceſſarily 
left near the rows unbroken, a man ſhould be employed to 
go and turn that by hand, with a hook or ſome other in- 
ſtcument. The looſening, the reſt of the ground will make: 
this break. fo eaſily, that a good labourer will do a great deal 
in a day: this is a much better method than to- bring the 
hoe plow near them when large. 

For many plants, when drilled, in. ſingle rows, the me- 
thod of working the intervals alternately i is right, and where 
the weeds do not make the other method neceſſary, it is 
very eligible. Two plowings in this manner are only the | 
expence of one, and the benefit is. commonly. — 
The plant that has abundant nouriſhment from one ſide, 
may diſpenſe with its being more ſparing on the other; and 
there are other reaſons yet for this practice. If the plow, by 
coming very near the plants, have cut and broke too many 
of their large roots, the hurt is only on one fide, and thaſe 
on the other ſide will take in a ſufficient ſupply of 3 ä 
ment, till new ones are puſhed out there in the. place of 
others. The ground being firmer, we may, in that caſe, 
carry the plow nearer to the turnips without danger of 
looſening them; and finally, when the crop is large the plow. 
goes more readily to the rf of *. one parcel and — | 
An er: 
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another: and if all have leſs nouriſhnient at a time, none are 
long agus. 4 | oa go Ts 

While turnips are ſmall, care muſt be taken that a furrow 
is not left open near them, becauſe the earth would become 
too di; but when they have three months growth, there is 
no more hazard, becauſe they are grown ſtronger, and the 
earth: naturally becomes more moiſt. When froſts ſet in, 


a Z 


_ the fame caution ſhould be obſerved, not to leave a furrow 


open near them. | 


The ſeaſon in which they are ſowed will, in ſame meaſures 


determine whether the intervals are to be plowed alter- 
nately or otherwife. If the turnips have been ſown late 
this method will do, but if early the weeds will grow faſt, 
and the plowing them all in a regular manner will be 


It is ſurpriſing to what a bigneſs turnips will grow by this 
method. Seven or eight pound weight is not an uncommon 
thing for a whole field, one with another ; and in very good 
land, when the whole practice has been rightly conducted, 
tis common to ſee them of fifteen pound weight ſingly. 

The great uſe of field turnips is to ſupply the cattle with 
food in the depth of winter, and in ſpring, till the graſs gets 
ſome ſtrength. As they are only pulled up as they are 
wanted, they often muſt ſtand till the ſeaſon of ſowing corn 


is advanced too far, or is abſolutely over. This is a rea- 


ſonable, and great objection againſt the turnip in the com- 


mon way, but in this method of the horſehoeing huſbandry 
it is none. The ground in the intervals may be ſown; 


the turnips may ſtand, and they will get nothing but ad- 
vantage from the repeated tillage of the ground between. 

The plowing for the ſake of the turnips, keeps the inter- 
vals in order, and they may be ſown in the middle with 


corn in treble rows, at the diſtance of ſeven inches, row 


from row. There will be ſufficient intervals between them, 
which when the turnips are all taken up, will be ready for 
plowing for the nouriſhment of the corn. 

Cous are very fond of turnips, and they enereaſe theit 


milk. Sheep alſo eat them greedily, and they are a whole- 


ſome nouriſhment: but ſheep ſhould have them while young, 


elſe they do not ſo well take to them. 


HFandhoeing of turnips, is but a poor method at beſt, and 


it is generally ſlighted over. The hoers, inſtead of.break- | 


ing all the ground, tear up the furface of one half, and draw 


it over the other, covering the weeds with it, inftead of 
© | SI | bdboeing 
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veg them up: ſo that, inſtead of being deſtroyed, op 
are only made to grow the ſtronger. - 

Drilling upon the level was the firſt erafiice: wich tur⸗ 
nips, but it is a bad way. When they are drilled in ridges 
the hoe plow 1 may come near the ridges, and go deep without 
miſchief, but in the other way the young turnips are often 
buried by the earth falling over on the left ſide of the plow- 
Turnips planted on ridges, at ſix foot intervals, yield double 
the quantity with thoſe Fanden on the W wind three 
foot intervals. 8 

The beſt method of ſowing by the drill; b 40 let half the 
ſeed fall into the bottom of the trench, which is to be four 
inches deep; and the other half over it, at about half an 

inch depth, lying upon the earth that has fallen in upon the - 
other: and if half new and half old ſeed be mix d, and the 
drilling performed in this manner, there will be no leſs than 
four different ſhootings : ſo that there will be four chances 
inſtead of one, for their eſcaping inſets. It is lucky for the 
farmer, that as turnips are liable to this accident, the ſeed 
is ſo ſuited to the purpoſe of preventing it. Turnip ſeed will 
bear to be buried very deep, and come up well; and by this 
method, there will de new quantities ring for a —_ 
together. 8 | 

If all theſe chances fail,. the young turnipe may be hoe 
plowed when they are in the greateſt danger, which will 
bury a great part of the inſets; or another row may be 
drilled in, without doing any thing more to the land. 

When the ground has been well prepared, the roller may 
be uſed with a great deal of ſucceſs,” upon a turnip field 

ſown by the drill. We have mentioned the great advantage 
from it in deftroying inſets; and there is no kind that it 
more perfectly kills than theſe little flies. 8 
1 he farmer often has recourſe to his roller in the com- 
mon way of huſbandry, when he fees there is danger from 
the fly; but in deſtroying the inſects he ſpoils his crop: for 
it makes the ground fo hard, that the turnips cannot thrive 
in it. But in the drill way there is no danger. The ground 
may be rolled; for the hoe plow will ſufficiently break it up, 
and looſen it again. The right method is to roll acroſs the 
ridges, after it is drilled. The turnips may be after this 
thinn'd at a ſmall expence, by hand hoes ;' and the hoe plow 
will then work wet or dry. If they have been ſtopp'd a lit- 
tle in their growth by the rolling, they will preſenaly revive 
and recover after this practice. | 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. IXIII. 5 
0 the quantity of ſeed, and advantage of the crop. 


H REE ounces of turnip ſeed, or between three or 
four, is the right quantity for an acre of ground; 
ſometimes two ounces will do; and in the uſual way, altho' 
we have mentioned two pound, many ufe three or four. 
The farmer may leave the ridges, when the turnips are 
drill'di in ſingle rows, with ſix foot intervals, higher than he 
can for double rowed crops z' becauſe there wil be more 
earth in the intervals. „ 
Mhen the turnips are planted in ſix foot rows, wheat 
map be drilled between them; and in the ſame manner 
turnips ma be drilled in between rows. of. barley and rows 
of oats... The poorer the land is, the wider ſhauld be the 
interval, Lr | 


When wheat i is ſown between rows of turnips the 3 


: is this. At Michaelmas, when the turnips are fyll grown, 
a ridge is to be plowed up in the middle of every interval, 
and the wheat drilled on it: and then the turnips are to be 
taken up towards ſpring, and carried to the cattle. 
In the thinning turnips regard muſt be had to their ap- 
peatance, and thoſe well growing ones which farmers call 
maſter turnips, may be left two together, if they happen 
to ſtand ſo, leaving the greater ſpace on each ſide af 
them. But if three grow together the middle one ſhould 
be pulled up. 
I The beft inſtrument for breaking the 3 left about the 
edges of the rows by the hoe plow, is the prong hoe; this 
has commonly two, ſometimes three teeth, and that with 


three is beſt: but i it muſt not be uſed till the, turnips are of 


ſome: growth, 


When the intervals are hoed alternately, the plow may 
go deeper and nearer the row, becauſe it is ſupported on the 
bother {ide ; but this is only to be done while the plants are 
ſmall: at that time it is beneficial, but afterwards it would 
be dangerous. At the laſt hoeing it is a good method to leave 
A broad deep trench in the midd dle of each interval. 


The grop of tyrnips has a vaſt advantage when alle this 


way, in that they better bear a dry ſeaſon, The hand hog 
does not go deep enough to do any ſervice againſt this acci- 
5 gente which [ * many: a Pos crop: but the horſe : 
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hoe en the ſoil to ſuch a depth, that it always keeps 
molit. ; | | 

We have adviſed the farmer to uſe manures ſor his land 
intended for turnips; and even dung is allowed for this 
crop, by Mr, Tull its 22 enemy, becauſe dung and bil- 
lage together, will divide and break the land in ſeſs time 
than tillage alone. This is a very neceflary article in tur- 


. e 


nips, becauſe they have fo ſhort 2 time to grow. 


The fame miſtake may bappen in judging of tyrnips in 
88g nl r with large Berg, 0d eee 
way 3 they may ſuppoſe Jeſs ſtand upon an equal ſpace of 

round ; but it is eaſy to confute the ſuſpicion 7 eee | 
be beſt judges of turnips leave only thirty to a ſquare perch 
when they have begn ſown in the common way, but when 
they are drilled with intervals of fix foot, there may be five 
and forty left upon every perch of Sround | : 
much larger than jn the common way. 1 7 may be left in 
a perch, and they will thrive very well; and allowing theſe 
only at five pounds apiece, they will make a crop of above 
eighty quarters to an acreg * 
When turnips are drilled late, upon a poor ground, they 
will not be able to grgw very large, and therefore the greater 
number is to be left. For the ſame advantages that would, 
in more time, make a ſmaller number grow big, will ſup- 


port a greater quantity of ſmall ones, and their number will 


make amends for the want of fige. : 
125 e HAF. LXIY,. =: 


Of raifing wheat by the drill and borſchocing buſhaudry, 


HEAT ſucceeds beſt in treble rows, with ſufficient 
intervals between one ſet of rows and another. We 


have ſeen the advantage this method of tillage bas, in re- 


ſpect of turnips, but its benefit with regard to wheat is 
RC. TT im 0,” 


Tdi longer a plant is to remain in the earth the more 


nouriſhment it will require, and wheat is three times as long | 
jn the ground 7s ſpring porn. 1 VVV 
The farmer knows it will want a great deal of nouriſh- 
ment, thereforq he dungs his land to give it; and never 
ſows wheat but on ground thus prepared, and well tilled 
beſide. He thus gives a great fund of nouriſnment, but it 
i all laid in at ones; it woyld certainly de better to afford 

1 . ö "© F 
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it this ſupply at times, as it continued growing. Such 
repeated àffiſtance cannot be given it in the common 'me- 
thod, but it may in the borſebdeing huMVandry ; and 
therefore this pradtic is particularly ſiſted te that Kind of 
%% 07 OT MR To Gn OT 
The earth is prepared for wheat in autumn, in ſpriny 
it wants moſt nouriſhment, for then it begins to ſhoot; 
but by that time the ground has got almoſt into its origi- 
| nal condition again. 1 Ne 3 
When the farther is preparing his land for wheat in the 
borſehoeing method, let him take care to free it from graſs. 
Other weeds may be got out when among the rows; but 
graſs cannot; and it is ſo pernicious, that one bunch of it 
will ſpoil a yard of the crop. . 
The fidges for the drilling of wheat ſhould be ſtrait and 
equal; the plowmen knows how, by ng up a mark, 
to carry on the line quite trait : and to mal NE 1 
even he needs only mark out ſeveral of them, before he 
begins. If the piece be of ſuch a crooked form, that the 
Tidges cannot be plowed ſtrait the firſt time, it may be pro- 
per to drill it upon a level, and all the ridges for the next 
5 ... ! ² . 
Six foot ridges, being in number eleven on the breadth of 
an acre, they ſhould be made lengthways of the field, unleſs 
there be ſome reaſon to the contrary : as if it be a hill any 
thing ſteep. In this caſe they muſt go up and down, whe- 
ther that carry them Tengthwiſe or breadthwiſe of the piece; 
for if the ridges ſhould go acroſs ſuch a hill, they could not 
de well horfehoed. | | | | oh 
- As to the height of the ridges, the nature of the ground 
makes a difference, but as wheat always fucceeds beſt when 
it is dry, afoot may be given for the general height. When 
they are narrow, and ive a deep furrow on each ſide, the 
water that rains through upon them ſufficiently moiſtens the 
ground, and runs off without poaching Þ— © 
The deeper the ſoil is the higher the ridges may be made, 
and the wetter the land the higher they ought to be. In 
ſhallow foils the ridges cannot be made ſo high, becauſe there 
would be a deficiency of mould in the intervals. But how- 
ever high they are made, the tops muſt not be ſo narrow and 
ſharp for drilling of wheat, as they are for turnips, becauſe 
the wheat is to ſtand in a treble row; whereas the turnips da 
beſt in ſingle: and a ſingle row taking up leſs of the breadth, 
may have more of the ridges depth, becauſe it leaves the in- 
14 terval 
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terval wider. As there is this difference in the ſowing of 
wheat by the drill way, fo there is to be a great deal in 
the reaping, for the folks are to he cut off cloſe to the 
ground! This could not be done in the commgn method, 
ut it may in this, becauſe all the plants riſe in the rows 
m_e TIE att. 
Wben this is done, and the crop is cartied. off, if the 
trench in the middle of each wide jnterval have been left as 
deep as it ought by the laſt hoeing, the farmer ſhould take 
=p met low to the ground, ang go gs near the ſtubble as . 
e can, and turn two large furrows into the middle. of the 
tervals. This will make a ridge over the place where the 
If the trench have not been left ſo deep as it ſhould be, 
* is to go firſt in the middle of it with one furrow ; which, 
with two more taken from the ridges, will be three furrows 
in each interval. This plowing is to he continued as long as 
dry weather laſts, and then the plowmap is to finiſh, by 
turning the partitions on which the laſt wheat grew, up to 
the new ridges. This is uſually done at two great furrows : 
and theſe laſt furrows, which compleat the ridges, may be 


„ 


plowed in wet weather. * 

Sometimes more furrows will be required to make a fix 
foot ridge very high. Thus when the middles of the inter- 
vals are yery wide and deep, there will r uire ſix furrows to 
the whole ridge, and they muſt not be ſmall ones. The 
ſeaſon alſo makes a difference, for when the fine mould is 
very dry, a great deal of it will run to the left hand before 
the plow ; and more will run back again, after jt is; gong 


When fuch ridges have been made for wheat, and the 
| ſeaſon continues too long dry for ſowing it, and the ſtub- 
ble not tlirown up, let the farmer plow one deep furrow on 
the middle of each ridge, and then plow the whole ridge at 
four furrows more. This will raiſe it very high. This 
practice firs all the earth of the ridges, and is done at five 


. 


furrows. 7855 a 5 
' This is an important article in the drill huſbandry, 
' but the farmer may be guided in it with great ſafety by 3 
few general 'rules. The furrows neceſſary for. raiſing of 
ridges muſt be more or fewer in regard to {A bigneſs. Six 
fall farrows may be leſs than four large ones.. 
Tis beſt not 'to plow the ſtubble up to the ridges till 
Joi ker plantings cfpecially in ug Eu plowing, becauſy 


. 


or 
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that will hindet the replowing of the firſt 3 2 
if the ſeaſon continues dry, may be nece ar ee 

done by opening one furrow in the mi le, or rerun. — 
and afterwards the ridges are to be rais d up again. When 
they are become moiſt enough at top, the old partitions being 
plowed. up to them, they are to be harrowed e nee 
wiſe, and then drilled. 
The old partitions muſt ho plowed up to * new — 
to ſupport their other earth from falling down with the 

Iprcowing. and drilling, which would elſe make them level. 

The ridges in this way excel common ridges of the ſame 
height, becauſe, being made upon the open trenches, 281 
conſiſt of new tilled mould from top to bottom. 

All other ſorts of grain ſucceed beſt, ſown when the g 
is ſo dry, that it can be broke into moſt parts by the — 
but wheat is an exception. Wheat: is to ſtand the ſeve- 
_ pity of a winter, and the ground muſt fall cloſer: upon it, 
and it does ſo when ſome what wet * ou” time of the 
ſowing. 

In this method of huſbandry, itis beſt to plow. the ground 
when it is dry; and then let it lie till it become moiſt. 
But in ſpeaking of this dryneſs and moiſture of the ground, 
we are to be ynderſtood in moderation: the land need not 
de ſo gry as to fly like duſt for the plowing; nor ſhould 
it be as wet as pap for drilling; but in a moderate way on 
each ſide. 

Wheat is a very particular grain. _ is too tender to be 
ſown in a dry time, as rye may be.. It requires the earth to 
lie firmly about it in winter, to ſupport its roots; and it 

requires it ſhould be ſoft in ſpring for their paſſage. There 


is no way to give theſe advantages, like ſowing it by the 


drill, in earth that has been well broken by the plow, and 
is become a little moiſt; 3 and afterwards breaking the em 
pl about the rows in ſpring by horſehoeing. 

After rain, when the ground is of a right degree of n moi- 
ure for drilling of wheat, let it be harrowed with two 
light harrows drawn by a horſe, going in a furrow betwixt 
two ridges. This. will be ſufficient in moſt caſes, the furrow 
being juſt braken to level or ſmooth it for the drill, 

' Ifthe ground whereon the next crop is to ſtand be plowed 
gry, the farmer may drill at any time during the ſeaſon for 
ſowing the kind of wheat he uſes. in the common method, 
but it is better to drill a little earlier than farmers ſow than 


er, Fla ſeaſon for Song by the drill, may be ſaid * laſt 
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from-harveſt to the beginning of November. 

When wheat is drilied ' early leſs feed i. required "thin 
Wen late, for leſs of it will die in ihe winter. The farmer 
is to conſider the nature of his land, in proportioning tie 
— More plants will die in winter — 'n 
xich:ground, he muſt therefore allow more ſeed bo poor land, 
than he does to rich. 5 
When the farmer has 2 rich piece: of land, and drill it 
early, he is to uſe lefy ſeed than on any other occaſion; every 
grain will come up, and ve rn of the plants will die: 
and a few plants thriving will ſend out a multitude of 
Ralks, and bear an abundance of ears: od that the number of 
ſeeds is not the great conſideration, 

On rich land ſown. early by the drill. Four gallons of 
middle ſized ſeed. wheat is ſufficient for an acre, In = 
= gallons is the beſt quantity. A great deal depends upon 

the quantity to Sd land and for if the corn 
— ed too thick, it will be in danger of falling, and if tob 
3 it will be ſubje& to blights. A little too much, or tob 
little of the feed is not ſo very miſchievous, but this EPPS ; 


5 when it is much wrong either way. 


As to the 1 05 it may be done from balf an inch to 
three inches; but when it is too deep, it is in danger of 
being eaten off by worms in winter. This it eſcapes if 
ſhallow, becauſe they do not lie near the ſurface i in the ſe+ 
| vere weather, 

Juſt when the wheat. begins to appear above the pos nd, 
let the farmer beware of rooks. They perceive it * 
before he ſees it, and that is the time they attack it. I 
him keep them off the field for about ten days at this period, 
and all will be ſafe, the corn will then be exhauſted of its 
flour, and they will not ſeek it. 
The later wheat 4s drilled the more ie- is in dange! 
rooks, for if it be done ſoon after harveſt, while there lies a 
good deal of looſe cotn about the ground, they will not 
Froubſe themſelves to ſeek that which is butied. 


Cath Sb; EXV. 
© Of the number of rows for wheat. 


WI now come to a very material conſideration; which - 


is, the number of rows that are to be allowed to the 43 


intervals for wheat, 


The 4 _ be wade to fow in ble double, treble, 


o& 


1 


* 
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or in more numerous rows. In turnips" the loge rows 
2 dut in Wheat, that poige” 15 not ſs well deter- | 
min . 

Some have Won wee in a ſings row, und let the fall 
interval for horſehoeing between; others have drilled it in 
multitudes of rows, with few or no re of ons, Ja he | 
but theſe are the extremes, and are equal be 
make of the drill plow for wheat ns Nee "the 


ſowing it in threg rows, which! is a very good method 3 but 15 


ſome prefer only two rows.” 

One of theſe two methode the firmer l meter, Winther 
it ſhall be that by the double, or by the treble rom, be muſt 
determine 'from 55 nature of his ground. ff he drill in 
kreble rows, the partitions muſt be ſeven inches 3 ift in dou- | 
ble, they ſhould be ten. 

Wbere thete is only a double row, the weeds ar6eaſier "a 
ary between; but in the treble rows there ariſe fewer; 

n treble rows weeds are not ſo eafily-rooted' up, without 
damaging the corn; in the double rows there is leſs hazard; 
if the ground be very liable to weeds, it will be beſt to ſow 
in double rows ; if it be naturally pretty free from them, 
it will be beſt in treble. - This we mean by adviſing him to 
conduct himſelf according to the — of his farm. 

In favour of the dou ble row way, it is farther to be ob- 
ſerved, that the hand hoe cannot work near ſo efficacio 
in two ſeyen inch partitions as in one of ten inches: and 
the quantity of _ to be wrought by the horſe hoe, is more 
when there is © _ a double, than when there is a treble row, 

A leſs depth of mould on the ridge will do for the double 
than for the treble row. | 

Six foot ridges are neceſſary to the treble rows, ber not to 
_ double, becauſe the partitions between the two can be ve 
well clear'd, and wrought by the hand hoe; and the earth 
of the intervals is wrought with much more eaſe and conveni+ 
ence: and in deep and rich land theſe intervals between 

double rows may be much narrower than they can be made 
with prudence i in poor. The wideſt intervals of all are re- 
quired for treble rows of wheat in poor land; in other 
reſpects the richer and deeper the ſoil, the lefs will do be- 
tween the rows. 

The management of the hoe bow is a great article; 
and the farmer muſt take care he employs an expert ſer- 
vant. The intervals ſhould never be too wide to be horſe. 


5 hoed at yo furrows, without fearing any part 2 > 


* 
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the middle of 8 3. and the farmer will find, that by mak 
ing the plank of this; plow ſhort, and the ſhafts crooked, 
Frag far as each will — he will be able to hoe with it in 
natrower intervals thay: un imaging, webe damaging 
the; Wheat. 00k 

When the double 0 is uſed, os 4 Pg fourteen 
ridees i in an acre; there will then be only one partition on 
each. *. is. between the 4 rams 3 and its dan is ten 

Fon ih 
This method brings thai new * 0 nearer to the old; 5 
* as we ſhall adv iſe the farmer, to come as near as he can 
toward uniting them, we ſhall direct him to hartow the 
land, after drilling, with the common harrow z it will cover 
any of the ſeeds that may chance to nay been left bare by 
the drill harrow. 

Hand hoeing between theſe double rows is ealy;. 5 . let 
the farmer. ſee that it js done properly, and not lighted 
over: the earth muſt neyer be turned toward the wheat ; 
for it may cruſh it whit young and tender, and the partition 
would never be hoed clean. 

The hoes for this uſe ſhould have the edge 3 inches 
Jong, and be four inches deep from the handle; they muſt 
be thin, and well ſteel'd; and this work, at a moderate 
price of labour, may be done at about eighteen pence an 
3cre, the working people finding their own tools. 

For the wheat that is Aae! in three tous, four Jnch hoes 
are more convenient. 

In low ridges, when there a we "thees. rows, the middle one 
is poor; in high, ridges it is as good as the others ; but the 
queſtion remains, whether it is not rich at their expence; 

perhaps as much is loſt in them as is gained. in that: Mr. 
Tull became of this opinion, and changed at laſt his me+ 
thod from the treble row to the double. Whether or not he 
was in the right we would have the farmer find by trials on 
different kinds of land. | 

Peaſe may be drilled by the ſame drill as the ne. when 
it is made for the double row, only the ſpindle ſhould be 
changed for ane that has the notches a little bigger. This 
method for peaſe is preferable ta any other, becauſe the earth 
may be thrown fo far upon the peaſe in the ſecond horſehoer 
ing, that the two rows will become one, which is: very 
convenient. If barley be drilled, the three row method 48 

preferable; hut this is not proper to be followed by a crop 
of wheat. without a fallow, Sal is the ſame objection 


againſt 


Of / g 


F 4 
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againſt oats ; becauſe ſome of their ſcattered ſeeds will live 
out the winter, riſe among the wheat, and hurt the ſale. 


| Of the manner of bor ſeboeing of | wheat. . 


HE firſt horſehoeing for wheat is to be performed by - 
turning a furrow from the row; and when the wea- 
ther is wet when this is performed, the plow may go nearer 
the row, without miſchief z when dryer, it muſt be carried 
ſomewhat more diſtant. LOBE Tet 24 1 OED gens ok Oh. 
As to the time, it is beſt when the wheat has three or 
four blades: but it ſhould never be done till it have more 
than one. If the crop have been drilled early, this muſt be 
done before, or in the beginning of winter, according to the 
condition of the blade; but when it has been drilled very 
late, it need not have the firſt hoeing till ſpring. Let the 
farmer have a ftrit eye upon thoſe he employs, let him ſee 
they go as near the rows as they can, without damaging 
the corn; and as deep as they can, without going below 
the good ſoil. . 5 | ; 
If upon looking over the ground, he finds that the firſt | 
furrow was not near enough the fows, nor deep enough,. 
let him order a ſecond to be plowed at the bottom of the 
former; and if this cannot be conveniently done ſoon after 
the firſt hoeingy let it be done before the ridge is turned 
back in the ſpring. Let the farmer remember always to have 
the furrows turned up, to make ridges in the middle of 
intervals, during winter. 8 = 
Let him not be afraid of expoſing his rows of corn to 
- froſts, by hoeing off the earth from them in the beginning 
of winter; for it is found by experience, that when the hoe 
has gone neareſt, the plants thrive beſt. tte a 
I be row in this caſe ſtands, as it were, upon the brink of 
a perpendicular ditch, and the water therefore runs off 
from it; and we know dry earth is not affected by froſts 
| like wet. The plants are thus preſerved during winter; 
and in ſpring the ridge from the middle of the interval is 
thrown upon them, which is full of new nouriſhment, 
having lain all this time in the manner of a fallow, unex- 
As ſoon as the froſts are paſt, and the weather will allow 


* 


it, let the intervals have their ſecond turning: this is called 


the ſpring hoeing. The 1idge from the middle of the in- 
| | terval 
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terval is then to be thrown to the rows on: each fide, by 
two furrows; as near as can de done without n 
the wheat. 

After this the farmer is to be guided by the riature of the 
land, and by the weather. He is never to let weeds grow 
to any height in the intervals; and never to let any un- 
un pg the middle o the intervals long enough 

to grow har 9 

He will be thus guided i in bis work during ſummer; and 
theſe rules direct how many hoeings the intervals are to have. 
Only let him obſerve, that he muſt never plow deep near 
the rows in ſummer, when the plants are grown large; but, 
at the ſame time, let him take care to plow as deep in the 
| . of the intervals as the foil will allow ;- and let him 
| the earth towards the wheat: eſpecially at the laſt 
hoeing, ſo as to leave a deep and wide trench in the middle 
of each interval. 

The ſtalks, inſtead of two or three, are thirty or forty 
from each grain; and whereas a great part in the common 
huſbandry do not come to ear; and of thoſe that do, a great 
many have ears very ill filled, with the advantage of horſe- 
paces yi all the flalks come to ear, and every ear is full of 

grain. 

There is no way of educlag: a full grain like late horſe- 
hoeing, If this be done juſt when the wheat is gone out of 
bloſſom, the whole ſtock of nourithment is carried up to the | 
un, and the crop will be doubled. 

: By theſe means the horſehoeing huſbandry produces 2 


98 greater crop than the common, from a tenth. part of the 


plants; for it encreaſes the number of ſtalks; it carries 
them all up into ear; it makes the ear large; and the 
grain Sms, and full of flour. Fourſcore ears have been 
counted upon one plant; and there have been numbered a 
hundred grains in one ear. If the wheat plant be capable 
of this vaſt increaſe and product, there is an ample. field for 
the improvement that may be mage by any method of huſ- 
dandry, which ſhall — than the others promote its 
n 


| CHAP. LXVII. 
Of the immediate benefit of the broad intervals. 
ARMERS are averſe to. broad: intervals, and ths: 


juice is very natural; it ſeems _— ſo much of 
their 


\? 


is to be promoted by giving more nouriſhment; . There are 
two ways of doing this, the one by making the earth richer,. 


and the other by allowing more compaſs of it for the roats. 


The fixſt is by adding dung and other manures; the ather 


by leaving theſe broad intervals, and tilling them-withethe 


hoe plow, The latter method will ſucceed much better 
without the former, than the former can, without that; 
but will have their fineſt effect when uſed together. 
To ſhew the advantage in its faireſt light, we will at pre- 
ſent conſider the horſehoeing method; with its wide intervals 
alone, and without any addition”  _ | Tres 
We can, by allowing wide intervals between double or 
treble rows of wheat, produce a good crop with leſs. labour 
and. leſs ſeed than are needful in the common way, and 
without the expence of dung, or the loſs of time in fal- 
lowing. Theſe are plain advantages; and there is no diffie; 
culty.in the practice. my > | 
If it be ſuppoſed. the roots of wheat do not extend ſo far 
as half way of theſe broad intervals, we have ſhewn that it is 
aſſerted upon conjecture, and is moſt likely to he an error; 
and even if it were true, it would amount to no objection 
of weight: for this breadth is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
working of the proper inſtruments; and at the laſt hoeing 
the earth is thrown on each ſide toward the rows, and a va- 
cant ſpace left in the middle of the interval, ſo that they 
certainly then have the benefit of it all, and that is the time 
when they moſt want it. There is then no part of the earth 
of the interval diftant above ſeventeen inches in the double 
rows from the plants, or above two foot from the middle. 
rows, when there are three. Thus far the roots of corn may 
be proved to reach, and the earth in giving them new tilled, 
and full of nouriſhment for the feeding the ear. 85 
In deep land the intervals may be narrower than in ſhal- 
lower; but ſtill they muſt be wide enough for the inſtru- 
ments to work: and if in ſhallow lands they ſhould be nar- 
row, there would not only want room, but of earth to 
work upon. 1 | 3 


Horſehoeing will ſupply the place of fallowing and of 


Tung 3 but there muſt be earth for it to work upon: there 
muſt be a ſufficient breadth of interval, and a f vin 
2 | | depth: 


/ 
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their land unoccupied. We have ſhewn this: is a: miſtake 3 


and it is here we may moſt abundantly prove its . arguing: 
from experience. | 


depth: if the intervals be ſo narrow that nearly all the earth” - 
of them goes to make the tops of the tidges, there will not be 
enough to ſupport the plants, let it be ever ſo much im- 
proved by tillage. There muſt be quantity of lund as well 
as quality, and as land is cheaper than manure, why ſhoulc 
not the farmer allow it. N 
Weeds are apt to grow in the intervals that are hoed, but 
they are ſoon deſtroyed. They grow teadily becauſe the 
earth is improved by tillage; but as they are deſtroyed be- 
fore they come to feed, by the repeated plowing, the da- 
mage is nothing. The ground is not ſtocked with freſn ſup- 
plies of them, and they even had the benefit of à manure 
by rotting in the ground. . 35 
We ſee the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry produce larger 
crops in the ſame piece of ground, than the common, and 
at leſs expence; and thĩs advantage ariſes from the breaking 
and dividing of the ground in the intervals with the hoe plow. 
They cannot ſupply the rows ſufficiently, if there be not ſub- 
ſtance or quantity of earth to work upon. The advantage 
is certain, and the neceſſity of breadth in the intervals is ſo 
plain, that at the ſame time we expreſs our wiſhes that every 
farmer would give the practice a tryal, we hope none will 
attempt it without giving the due compaſs, becauſe that | 
would not be fair; and the importance is enough to beſpeals 
candour in the experiment. . { 1 


„„ Ar, enn 
Of raifing ſaintfoin by the drill and borſehoeing buſ- 
| 1 Bandry. V 
| E ſhall hereafter conſider the nature and qualities of 

ſaintfoin? we have here given the culture of it by 


the drill and horſehoeing huſbandry, as an inſtance of the 
benefit of that practice. N : 


The great advantage of ſaintfoin is the length of its roots. 


This pierces to a vaſt depth in the earth, and will ſupport ' 
a large growth of it, where the natural graſs would be 
. | | „ 0 ol, 
The drieſt and pooreſt ground may, by a proper manage- 
ment, be made to produce good ſaintfoin, but the fineſt and : 
beſt will always be had from the beſt foil © 
When the farmer is about to raife-ſaintfoin, let him pre- 
pare his land well, and lay in the ſecd carefully, otherwife 
little will grow. - | * 
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Thhe depth at which the ſeed is drilled, is a material con- 
Sievation: In moderate land it ſhould be covered half an 
inch, and in ſuch as is very dry and light a little deeper, 
but nothing is ſo dangerous as the burying it too low in the 
ground. If it ſhould be left naked upon the ground, it 
would not ſhoot at all, or periſh when it had juſt ſnot. 

The quantity of ſced to be ſowed by the drill, is about a 
buſhel to an acre. This allows twenty feeds, or thereabouts 
to each ſquare foot of the ground, 35 

Let the farmer be careful in the * his ſeed. Tt is 
often bad, and then his ground will be underſtocked 
with plants. 
| The ſeaſon for drilling ſaintfoin is early it in the ſpring. Te 
1s a common practice to ſow it in the beginning of winter, 
but that is very bad; and to ſow it in the heat and drought of 
ſummer is worſe. 

Laſtly, in order to have a good rowth ſow it alone. It 
is 3 common praQice to ſow it with barley or oats, and this 
is wrong: ſome ſow it with clover or rye-graſs, and that is 
worſe ; it never ſucceeds perfectly, anlaß when it is let i into 
the ground without mixture. 

The farmer who is uſed to ſowing aintfoin i in the common 
way, will be ſurprifed at what is here ſaid, with reſpect to 
the quantity of the ſeed, Six or ſeven buſhels to an acre 
is the common allowance ; but in the ſingle buſhel in this 
method, we compute for a great deal of bad, for a much. 
ſmaller quantity of plants than would be thus rais'd from 
good ſeed will be ſufficient. No crop ſo well bears to riſe. 
thin as ſaintfoin, for it grows larger and ſends out more. 
branches in proportion as it ſtands more ſingle. | 
When faintfoin ſtands the moſt ſingle, in moderation, it 
will yield the largeſt crop. It ſpreads its roots to a great 
depth and diſtance, -an a few.well nouriſhed plants are 
more than a great many that are but half fed. The com- 
mon length of the ftalks is two: foat or a little more; but 
when it ſtands far aſunder they will grow to ſix foot; ---.. 

The root is found to encreaſe in length and thickneſs, in 
proportion as it is farther from other plants; and as the 
root encreaſes the ſtalks keep encreaſing. The greater the 
number of plants there are upon a piece of ground, the 
ſmaller they are; and their number never makes amends 
for this deficiency i in their growth. When there are but a 
few plants, they will ſupport themſelves without. affiſtance, 
and encreaſe every year in ſtrength and produce; while on 
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the other hand, the great number that are ſometime raiſed 
by unſkilful people, while they produce leſs, I Manure 
ot they will periſh. | 

From the nicety required in laying in the ſeed of faines 
foin, it is eaſy to ſee the drill huſbandry is better ſuited 
to it than the common ; but here is another reaſon : if the 
plants ſtand too thick they are ſtarved, and yield little; 
but. in this new method they are in leſs danger of this, 
becauſe they are ſure of having room on both ſides, though 
they ſtand cloſe in the rows; if the intervals be allowed a 
due breadth ; and there is no crop which requires to have 
them larger. 

When this plant is kept at a due diſtance, the ſecond crop 


riſes immediately after cutting: but when they ſtand thick 


it does not ſhoot till there comes rain. A moderate diſtance - 
is leaving about a hundred plants on a ſquare perch, and theſe 
will very well yield two ton to an acre, 

If the farmer drill his ſaintfoin ſeed early in ing and 
hoe it well afterwards, he will if the ſeaſon be favourable, 
have a erop the firſt ſummer z this he is not to expect in the 
common method: the roots having time to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves in the earth, by this early taking off the head, will 
thrive the better for the ſucceeding years. | 

On many lands, in the common way, faintfoin Yields but 
one mowing crop in a year; but with right management it 
will yield two very large ones. 

No plant has more advantage from boeing than this. 
A quantity of heed ſaintfoin will grow more in a fortnight, 
than ſuch- as is unhoed on the ſame land in fix weeks; and 
that which is hoed will be freſh, green, and 2 while 


the other in poor and yellow. 


CHAP. LXIX. 
Of the manner of planting ſaintfoin. 


HE beſt method is to drill it in double rows, with 
cight inch partitions, and with intervals of two foot 
and an half : theſe intervals are afterwards to be hoed only 
alternately, leaving the other to make the hay upon. The 
benefit of horſehoeing is evident in this plant, for it makes 
it thrive exceſſively on very poor land; and will cauſe it to 
yield two good crops, where it would otherwiſe have afforded 
but one, and that indifferent. 


| Lefs horſehoeing is e for ſaintfoin , than for any 
et 


* 
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other plant, in very good land it may be omitted fot two of 


three yoars, but when the ground is poorer it muſt be re- 


. oftener; and whenever the crop is ſeen to fade, this 

l refreſh it. While the plants are ſmall, care muſt be taken 
not to cover them with the plow, but afterwards there 
is no danger. 2 TS e e 9H 


We have faid the land muſt be well prepared for this 


plant : and tate is to be taken in the whole raiſing it. The 
ground muſt be made clear of all other growths, and well 
broke; and care muſt be taken that the tines of the drill 
harrow exactly follow the ſhares, for the covering the ſeed. 
No other harrow is to come on after ſaintfoin is ſowed : 
nor is it to be rolled. But thoſe who ſow it with barley muſt 
roll the ground for the ſake of that corn. No cattle muſt 


come near when it is young, and in the firſt winter give it 


a little manure of ſoot or aſhes. | 
The expence of drilling is hardly a twentieth part of that 
in ſowing it the other way, and the profit of the crop is ge- 
nerally double. e eee GALT 
Leis horſehoeing is neceſſary to ſaintfoin than any other 
crop; this plant will ſucceed extreamly well by the drilling; 
without horſehoeing. It may be ſown for handhoeing, or 
for ſtanding without any hoeing at all; but the drilling is 
vaſtly preferable to the method of ſcattering in the ſeeds. 
Wben drill'd for handhoeingy let the rows be made ſix- 
teen inches aſunder; and the plants ſingled out by the hoer 
to about eight inches diſtance ; but Jet the hoers take care to 
leave the ſtouteſt and beſt growing plane. 
When it is not intended to be hoed, the beſt method is to 
plant ſingle rows, at eight inches diſtance, with no greater 
— of ſeed than when they are planted at ſixteen inches. 
ither way there will be a profitable crop; but the horſes 
— and the drill together produce the richeſt, and the 
moſt laſting enereſeaeaed. 
4 e HR P. LX. 
Of the great advantages of the arill and borſehoei 
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292 | OF TILLAGE: Book VI. 
account with a ſhort recital of its advantages. 
The farmer, when he counts his propoſed. in, mould 


conſider four things; the expence of his crop, the value of 


it, the certainty or hazards and the condition of the land 
after it. 


If the profit of A crop were to be computed fiogly from ä 


its price at market, that of the drill and horſehoeing huſ- 
bandry would have the preference over that raiſed by the 
common method: but the expence alſo is greatly leſss. 

The farmer may get more by a ſmall crop that coſts little, 
than by a larger that he has been at a great charge to raiſe; 
but in this conſideration he has both the advantages. 

Seed, tillage, drilling, weeding, and reaping, with the 
leſſer articles in this method, do not amount to above the 
eighth part of the expence in the common way: therefore, 


were the crop much leſs, the profit would ſtill be greatly 


above that of the other. 


When the farmer ſhall conſider the goodneſs of a crops 
conſiſting in the quality, as well as quantity of the grain, he 
will ſee this advantage in a farther light ; for he will find that 
wheat may be raiſed continually upon the ſame land, and 
that the grain will this way exceed, in every reſpect, that 
produced by the other huſbandry. Not only land will con- 
tinue to bear wheat every year, but it will grow on land. 
that would not otherwiſe have yielded it at all, without an 
expence of , manure more than equal to the profit. by the 
crop. In this way of managing land it will yield good 
crops, from year to year, with no manure at all; and if a 
ſmall expence be added for 1, the ſucceſs will be 
Lurpriſing. 

The certainty of a crop by this new method is muck 
greater than in the old. In the common way he often ſuf- 
fers by the ear being too ſmall, by the want of quantity, 
and often from its being too large, by the falling. But in 
the new huſbandry the ears are never too ſmall, and they 
are much leſs liable to lodge, becauſe the ſtalks are ſtronger, 

If we laſtly examine the difference between. the old me- 


thod, and this, in the condition of the land after the crop, 


there is no compariſon, . for in the one it is exhauſted, 
and in.the other in full ſtrength, A field that, after the ex- 
Ree of dunging, has borne a crop of wheat, is not fit to 
ear another, bot the crop muſt be changed; 3. and when it 
as borne two more of an inferior nature, all the work 
mut begin again. But 125 borſehoeing, when it has borne 
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one crop of wheat, it is fit for another; and the two fur- 
rows upon which the next crop is to ſtand, may be plowed 
as ſoon as the corn is off. The farmer who follows this me- 
thod, can plow dry and drill wet, without inconvenience 
he can ſow early, becauſe he can, in ſpring, help the tale: 
neſs of the ground by. boeing. 
The ſuccebs of horſehoeing is ſo evident in the giving 
nouriſhment to crops, that ſome have objected to it, as ma- 
king growth too rank. There could not be a fairer con- 
feſſion of the excellence of the practice: for that which is 
capable of giving too much nouriſhment, may be ſo ma - 
naged as to give juſt enough, When corn is too rank it is 
liable to accidents ; but it is in the power of the farmer to 
give it ſtrength enough, without giving too much. 
They ſay if this can enrich poor land, to make it bear 
eat crops of wheat, it will make rich land too rank, 
he leſs of it may be uſed ; and we have provided againſt 
ſuch objections already, by adviſing the intervals to be 
ſmaller in rich, than in poor ground. 

As ſome have been too violent againſt it, others have 
been extravagant in its praiſe, ' Enough may be ſaid, with- 
out enlarging beyond truth. 

We have propoſed the true ſtate of the caſe between the 
old and the new method, and we have written with impar- 
tiality. We have ſtated "the advantages to ſpirit up farmers 
to make a tryal ; this advantage with which it has been 
uſed in France makes us earneſtly deſire here. | 

If we were aſked whether moſt advantage may be had 
from the common methods, or from horſehoeing without 
manure, we ſhould anſwer from the horſehoeing method; 
but the greateſt benefit will be obtained by employing 
both together. 

The improvement of eſtates appears ſo plain an advantage 
| to the. nation, as well as a private benefit, that it would be 

ſuperfluous to enlarge on it. 

- Whoever encreaſes the yearly value of his eſtate, en- 
creaſes his own, and the yearly riches of his country. A 
great author ſays, ** He that makes two chives of graſs grow 
<< where but one did before, does his country more real 
« * than all the generation of politicians together.“ 

| o the profit we cannat but add, two other important 
articles, viz. health and pleaſure ; both which are the 

natural conſequence of ſuch undertakings. 
Some exerciſe is necelſary to preſerye health; and ſome 
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294 OF TILLAGE, Boox VI. 
relaxation'and amuſement, are equally beneficial to preſerve 
| and improve the faculties of the mind. 

All theſe good ends may be eaſily obtained, by viewing 
thoſe improvements, which,” if diſcreetly- managed, wou 
be far from expenſive ; be a bleffing to the neighbourhood, 
procuring Jaſting wealth to a man's own family, and perpe- - 
tual encreaſe of riches to our country. 

This ſeems more particularly to require the regard of 
thoſe gentlemen, who, being debar'd by our laws from en- 
creaſing their eſtates in land, may be induced to improve 
the value of thoſe they are well intituled to; efpecially as 
one pound gained this way, is generally worth near two 
of old rents, as it is ſcarce over loaded with additional taxes 
or aſſeſſment. = 

And how pleaſing a profpet} 208 it be, to ſee an ellate 
well laid out, and in good order, well fenced, and tenanted, 
and the yearly value thereof greatly encreaſed, as well be 
the good of the tenants promoted, with much leſs [els 
than apack of dogs, a ſhowy houſe, or a a pompous piece urs amp 
water, would occaſion. 

I ſhall only mention one delight more, the moſt natural 
of all others, a perpetual companion of the huſbandman 3 
and that is, the ſatisfaction of looking about him, and ſeeing 
the effects of his art and diligence ; to be always gathering 
of ſome fruits of ir, and at the fame time to Dabei en 
ripening, and others budding; to ſee bis fields and 

covered with the beauteous creatures of his own induſtry 

and to ſee, like God, that all his works are good. 

I cannot be ſo ſanguine as to think, that if be 4 
tolerable circumſtances ſerved apprenticeſhips to this art, 
& We ſhould ſee, as is ſaid, many aldermens eſtates made in 
the country, yet verily believe, that if our gentry would 
turn their thoughts to ſubjects of this nature, infiead of other 
purſuits, i it would ſave many a fine eſtate, and preſerve many 
an ancient family from ruin; and as to the plain gain of it, 
I have known ſome inſtances where perſons in very private 
Rations have gained ſeyeral hundreds a year, by taking lon 
leaſes of uncultivated lands, fencing and limin them well, 
and then letting them out again; whilſt othets fave paid the 
purchaſe money of good eſtates, by the improved produce « of 
the lands; and I have known an eſtate ſold at five and 8 | 

ears purchaſe, parcell'd out in farms at five and thirty, an 
nk of theſe ſold again at five and fifty, and they then 

pour | in near five pounds per cent. and the tenants did 1 
wel 
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| well as at firſt, Such an improvement was made by only 
taking field land into cloſes by good walls, and then im- 
E 0 gods me or bylime and dung in proper com- 


. Asto the uſefulneſs of this to the mind, xs well as to 
health, I may venture to affirm, that I ſhall herein meet 


with the concurring opinions of phyſicians, as well as the 
general practice of the moſt conſiderable perſons of all ſta- 


tions, who take all opportunities of getting into the country 
when their affairs will permit. 
| Whoever conſiders that our ſouls and bodies are cloſely 
united, and wonderfully effect each other, will evidently 
find the neceſſity from our nature, to have ſome relaxation, 
to preſerve that health, and thoſe faculties. 
he innoceney of this life, is the next thing for which I 
commend it; and if huſbandmen preſerve not that they are 
much to blame, for no men are ſo free from temptations. 
I would not here be thought to engage gentlemen in huſ- 
bandry, as a conſtant occupation, or to expect they ſhould 
hold the plow, or fill the cart. 
But can they, whoſe health or affairs require their reſidence 
in the country, employ their ſpare hours in more uſeful, 
more innocent, or more delightful employments. - 


The mind of man muſt be employed, or will grow out 


of order, and theſe methods may be of much greater ſervice 

to the young and unexperienced, than ſome in years are 
willing to allow. Probably they may ſerve to open their 
minds, and give them — a train df thinking, which may 
lay a foundation for a method of application to buſineſs, 
what will end in a ſolid judgment; and if purſued with diſ- 
eretion directly, or in its conſequences, may diſpel the 
tediouſneſs of many a melancholy hour, remove the anguiſh 
of many a ſorrowing heart, procure the caſe of many family; 
and lay the foundation of eſtabliſhing a ſteadineſs of virtue in 
many an innocent unguarded heart. 

If health, pleaſure and profit, are the conſequence of 
theſe undertakings, it may not be improper to enquire, how 
they come to be ſo little purſued ; what lion there is in the 
way to obſtruſt or terrify us, 

Three things may probably be objefted. | 
That this is beneath the dignity of a gentleman. 
That ſeveral who have buſce 


; alterations, and pretended improvements, n felt bad ef- 
fects from ſuch — a W 
4 | That 
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That gentlemen are unacquainted with theſe things; and 
conſequently liable to be frequently impos'd'on in the manage- 
ment, and deceiv'd in the expected ſucceſs of ſuch projects. 

To the firſt it may be anſwered, that we do not propoſe 

gentlemen ſhould condeſcend to the meaner labours of the 
huſbandman; but ſure a prudent ordering of his own af- 
fairs, can never be below the dignity of a wiſe man; and if 
examples of the greateſt in moſt ages, might prevail "againſt 
the weak modes and practice of the moderns; that method 
of life can never be contemned, on which Tully, Virgil, 
and Horace, have beſtowed ſuch encomiums; from which 
dictators have been called to the command of armies, and to 
the pleaſures of which mighty eee have retired from 
the fatigues of grandeur. i 

In this corner that great man (Scipio) ſays: 3 cc the | 
5 terror of Carthage, and to whom Rome owes that it was 
cc but once taken, after manuring his fields with his own 
6 hands, would waſh himſelf,” for he choſe to work, and 
tilled his ground himſelf, ng to the cuſtom. of our 
fathers. 

As to the ill conſequences of applications of this kind; 1 
believe if thoſe inſtances were particularly enquired into, the 
ill would be found to ariſe from ill-deſigned, ill- executed, 
or extravagant houſes, out- houſes, dog kennels, or mon- 
ſtrous gardens. ä 

As to the laſt objection, that gentlemen are unacquainted 
with affairs of this nature; and liable to be impoſed on ; the 
truth is not be denied, but the principal intent of this under- 
taking, is to provide a remedy for this inconvenience, by 
laying down rules to guard the unwary, and to guide the 
unexperienced. 

Improvements of eſtates may be conſider'd in three views, 
as they ariſe from what I ſhall call natural advantages; con- 
venient buildings, laying lands commodiouſiy together, divi- 
ding them into proper parts, fencing them well, with things 
of the like nature. \ 

Secondly, by what may be called artificial improvements 
from manures, as by lime, ſalt, or burnbaiting; and by 
the different ſorts of foreign graſſes, as clover, ſaintfoin, 
and tlie like. 

Laſtly, as they ariſe from the common or late improved 
methods of huſbandry, as dunging, plowing, and well ma- 
naging all ſorts of ground. 

Wes ſhall at Pers the firſt, Things of .jimme- 
Folk ; diate 
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digte uſe being of a greater conſequence than-the moſt 
Curious ſpeculations. 

This rule is applicable to every farmer and labourer, and 
indeed to men in every ſtation of life, 

As examples make deeper impreſſion than precepts, I 
-JThall mention a caſe of my own, in a particular of this nature. 

When I purchaſed the eſtate where I have fince lived ; I 
ound a well, with its uſual conveniences, about fixty yards 
from the kitchen door, and when I had fixed a pump there, 
1 ſtill found the expence of carrying water, taking in 
brewing, waſhing, and other accidentals, half a crown a 
week: on this I laid the water into the houſe from a ciſtern, 
placed under the pump; by which means the houſe was 
call} ſupplied. 

he expence was about eight pounds, and for this one 
pipe was laid into the kitchen, one to the waſh-ſtove in the 
brewhouſe, one to the fide of the copper, and another 
into the garden. 

Every farmer will find the difference of milking near 
home, and at a diſtance; and in one place * or in 
different paſtures. 

A good oeconomiſt will contrive his affairs, as far as he 
can, with prudence, ſo that what is moſt wanted ſhall be the 
neareſt, and thoſe at the greateſt diſtance which he, or his 
family, have leſs occaſion to reſort to. 
The ſubſtance of natural improvements, may be com- 
priſed under the following heads : 

Commodious buildings; 

Laying farms and lands conveniently together; 

Dividing large grounds into leſſer: 

Keeping up good fences and places for ſhelter ; 

_ Supplying grounds with water to float them, and make» 
ing proper watering places; 25 

Draining grounds which. are too wet; 3 

Proportioning corn land and graſs n properly for 
the farm; 

Making good roads; 3 | 

Laſtly, I ſhall mention the alteration time : makes in the 
value of moſt lands. . 

1. Of commodious buildings; 

Here I ſhall only obſerve, large timber is one of the — 
expences of building, and great roofs require the greateſt ex- 
pence to ſupport them: in farming affairs a narrow and long 
building wil: anſwer the end as well, or r better than a 3 
; Ind 
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"298 OF TILLAGE. Boeor VI. 
and wide one ;-except that where they throw their corn 00 
clean it, which requires ſpace, the expediency of which 
method will be . hereafter conſidered. | 
Insa other caſes, having room to thraſh in the barn, and 
a door towards the ſouth weſt, the farmer will ſeldom want 
a wind to clean his corn; and when ſuch a caſe happens, a 
hand fan will ſupply the want of it. ee 

As to ſtanding for beaſts, thirteen feet wide will do for 
four, whereas {1x requires twenty foot wide, and every 
perſon of experience well knows, that building a f of 
above twenty foot vide, and the expence of keeping it in 
order, will far exceed that of thirteen feet wide with the 
addition of ſeven or eight feet more in length for a third 
row of beaſts. | i 
As to the great barns formerly erected, they are little 
valued now; ſeveral judicious farmers refuſing to uſe them: 

nding their corn and hay to be better and ſweeter, 

when ſet in ſtacks in the open air, than when houſed. And 
in many places the tying up their beaſts, at any time of the 
year for the whole night, is omitted. | 

What is of greater concern, is the benefit which ariſes to 
the owner of a farm, as to the eaſe in the management of it, 
and the preſerving it in a proper ſtate of huſbandry, when 
the buildings are prudently placed, in compariſon of thoſe 
erected at a diſtance, or in low places from which the ma- 
nure can ſearce be returned to the land again, except at a 
great expence; and conſequently the diſtant land muſt be 
gradually impoveriſhed. | 

When the buildings are on the level with the land, and 
in the midſt of it, the manure cannot be loſt, and the 
whole courſe of huſbandry will be carried on with more 
eaſe, and at leſs expence, | | 

The advantage of this I ſaw very plain, in removing an 
old houſe which ſtood in a village diſtant from the land, 
into a proper place in the midſt of the farm; by which 
means they always milked at the door; and one man, 
woman, horſe, and fledge, managed the ſame in general 
with as much eaſe, as two men, two women, a cart and 
horſes did before. Any one may compute how much was 
ſaved by this in the year. 

Lee walls (as they are call'd) are frequently erected in the 
ſhape of a great L, on commons, and in large paſtures, by 
common | tenants, to ſhelter cattle againſt ſtorms, from 
every point of the compaſs, The benefit of them is well 
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known ;- and I have wondered . - of this kind is not 


more frequently to be met with near London, and aa 


of the marſhes in Kent and Eflex; 


A ſmall uſeful building ſor "this end, might be contrived 


at little expence; and conſtrufted ſo as to ho . phones, 


| and carried from one place to another. 
2 for the work- 


men, and ſo on, by finking the ground above a foot, and 
making the fide walle and back part with darf and foil, and 
then covering it with boards, which anſwered eve — 
and will do ſo till the work is compleat, and the wood 


carried away. 
When the late Czar built Peterſburgh, he contrived the | 


houſes ſo, that any one might on occaſion be taken down 
in ewe hours, and ſet up again in another place. 55 
A roof alone might be order d ſo as frequently to be uſeful 
to ſet over a quantity of new hay in ſummer, till a h 
rick be made, or even to cover the rick till it was finiſhed 
in the nature of a moveable Duteh barn; by which method 
a great deal of damage and trouble, by intervening rains, 
might be avoided. Few farmers but ſuffer yearly by rains, 
before their hay ricks and corn ſtacks are well covered. 


Some uſe old tarpawlins: theſe may be of fervice, and 


fo would two or three fleaks thatched, and hung crofs a 
rick, which any farmer may eaſily n or make for 
himſelf. 

Slight moveable buildings might be of equal ufe to our 


horſes and cattle in ſummer, by affording them ſhelter a- 


| wor violent heats, as they do in winter againſt ſtorms, 

roſts, and cold. 

Our bodies, and thoſe of our beafts, are mich alike: we 
are ſubject to the ſame diſcaſes, and alike ſenſible of heat 
and cold, piercing winds, and violent ſtorms. 

In Jamaica there are times, when, unleſs the labourers 

t on Nets cloaths, they will be in danger of loſing their 

ives; and in moſt places with us, piercing blaſts have been 

almoſt as prejudicial, and ſome winds ſubject us to parti- 
cular diſtempers. 


Every houſewife is ſenſible of the ill effects ariſing from 


| cows being hurried about in hot weather, both as to the 
neſs and quantity of their milk. And I know a farm 
in Cheſhire, which on a moderate computation, is thought 


| fo be damaged five pounds a year by the cows being de- 


prived 
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prived from ſtanding in a river in the heat of the day; and 
the prejudice to the paſtures, by their og: and — 
about, is very well known. 

The next bead we have to * is, 

Ine laying farms and lands — | 

Two acres together, of the ſame conditioned land, i is ot as 
much value as five half acres in diſtant places in the ſame 
open fields; the advantage is proportionably greater when 
the portions of land are leſs; and it is not uncommon to find 
many parcels of land both in open fields, and good meadows, 
containing much leſs; which when laid together, and in- 
cloſed, are often more than double or treble the value they 
were before, eſpecially near great towns, or in countries 
where graſs ground is ſcarce. Within my memory, there 
have been fifteen bundred acres of field land incloſed near 
Derby, which from eight or nine ſhillings an acre, whilſt in 
the open field, is now let from three pounds to een 
ſhillings, and on an average at about thirty. 

This leads to the dividing one part of large grounds from 
another in proper quantities. 

This depends on the ſame reaſoning as the laſt articles; ; 
and to the inſtances before given of the benefit of it, I ſhall 
here add another of a formerly remarkable piece of land, 
called Haddon paſture, near Haddon in Derbyſhire, the an- 
cient ſeat, and place of reſidence, of the Duke of Rutland's 
anceſtors. This was a large piece of lime-ſtone ground, 
and was uſually vine by taking in beaſts from all the 
country over. | 

It has been lately divided into ſeveral parts, with lime= 
ſtone walls, and let out again to under tenants for two hun: 
dred pounds per annum more than the original rent. 

I could give other inſtances wherein I have been con- 
cerned, of the ſame proportionable profit ariſing ſolely by 

the parting large grounds with lime-ſtone walls in counties 
where that material is to be had; which, though not. ſo 
ſightly, may perhaps be found the moſt beneficial fences in 
the kingdom. 

Where lime · ſtone is to be had near, the ſtone will be got, 
led, and walled ſeven quarters high, for about four pence 
per yard forward. The foundation is but two foot broad, 
there are no ditches on either fide, or any loſs of ground; 
for the ſcythe may cut, or the plow z and the cattle bave 
ſhelter and food, cloſe to its fide. 


Here are no roots fo fun and rob * corn, no barg 
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to drop on it, theſe walls nouriſh the land ſeven or eight 
yards near them. Many are warm againſt any plowing 


nearer hedges than ſeven or eight yards; and a very judi- | 


tious farmer told me, that he never expects or finds above 


halſ a crop near hedges, in d ee to what he e in 
the middle of the fiel. 


This ought to be minded; in thoſe aaa 3 cul- 
ture of corn is deſigned ;z near St. Alban's, and toward 


Hempſtead, the corn fields are generally large, erent acres 
or more each. 


Where new bedges a are to be-raiſed, white thorn is gene- jy 


rally beſt ; and if planted in proper ground, may be made to 
ſave itſelf in, four or hve years, and a dead hedge, once re- 
paired, will guard it till it is ſafe. 

I once planted a hedge of this kind with ſtrong ſets out t of 
the woods, of above an inch diameter, ſet them eight 
inches aſunder, and cut them within eight or nine inches of 
the ground; ſome of them ſhot that year ſix: foot high, and 
all ſoon made an hed ge for cloths, when cut and Kept j in 
order, four foot deep, and a yard over. 

I had much the ſame ſucceſs with ſome dew buſhes I 
removed, e cutting the heads, they ſoon anſwer d. I have let 
ſome white thorns grow as large as trees; and there are 
ſome ſingle ones on the Derbyſhire moors near Middleton, 
by Youlgreave, which are as large as middling aſn. 

This method of raiſing white thorn is not practiſed. But 
I cannot but think from the nature of the ſhrub, that a deſign 


of a a of my acquaintance, was both reaſonable 
and feaſible, 


_. He ſet in two acres of ground ſeveral rows of white . 


thorns, which one out fence ſecured. Theſe, when grown 
up, ſupplied him with a ſucceſſive ſtock of ſets; and when 
he had occaſion to take in any new piece, he took part of 
this to about a yard high, and ſet them as a new fence, the 
thorns fenced the outſide, and the ground being corn, and 
nothing admitted into it aſter the corn, at the end of the 
ſecond year it made a very good hedge. 

Such a tryal can be no great hazard; the young ſets may 
be bought at four pence per hundred, which, at nine inches 
diſtance, will go a great way; and if they are to be rais'd 
from the berry, there is a method taken from an experi- 
ment of Sir Iſaac Newton's publiſhed by Mr. Bradley,. of 
bringing them to ſprout in the firſt ſpring, by placing them in 
wheat bran, kept warm, and ſometimes wetted a. little. 


This 
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This I tried, and they ſpn6uted in ſpring, but if too moch 


wet be given them, it will be in danger of rotting then. 


I have & diſlike to blatk thorns, on account of their 
Sens in the ground; white thorns are fo hardy, as te 
ive where few trees will, fo it may be uſed as a good 
high hedge, or as a row of trees, to ſhelter againſt cold blealt 
winds. I have ſeen ſuch à hedge grow amongſt ems, which, 
e ſeemed to be one entire cloſe fenee, of forty - 


As to dividing of graſs ground, many are of opinion, unt 


one cloſe of ten acres will maintain as many cattle as four 
of three acres each; the reaſons they give are, that in leſſer 
grounds cattle quickly walk over them, and being ſtained 
with their feet, they will not care to feed thereon; whereas, 
in larger fields they have room to range and feed, till the 


ftained places be refreſhed with rain or with the dews; that 


there is a loſs of ground by hedges and ditches, that tis eaſier 


to get water in 2 great piece than a little one, and that 


cattle Jove a large walk, and like not graſs under the drop- 


ping of trees. 


To all this it may be anſwered, that the dividing ten acres 
into four parts, allowing two yards for the hedge and-ditch, 


_ theſe take up but about one ſixth part of an acre ; that if 


there be water it may be eaſily laid to two or three of the 
leſſer cloſes, or that may be eaten firſt which has the water, 
and then laid to, that-the other hedges and trees may be kept 


| down, ſo as not to ſour the graſs much; or if permitted to 


grow they will be of above an equivalent for that damage. 
And when the cloſes are eaten by turns, the firſt will be 
wonderfully recovered and ſweetened, before the cattle are 


brought back to it; and it is not to be imagined what conve- 


niences ariſe from four or five ſuch ſmall cloſes. At the beſt 
managed farm I know, they have ſix of them, they can go 
into or from the fold yard, in which they can keep their 
{wine and clover, and let them out each night to their ſup- 
per ; keep a cow or two on good grafs, for milk and butter, 
a horſe or two, to be ready on every occaſion, and eat the 
others as proper, whether they be turnips, clover, or graſs; 
or lead through them to farther diſtant larger cloſes, or keep 
a piece of choice graſs, clover, or turnips, to top up fat 
beaſts with, or ſupport them with when other paſtures fail. 

Fences are a ſecurity to our property, and the great pre- 
ſervers of piece and quiet in a neighbourhood. They pre- 
ſerve our grounds and our cattle warm and well, and m— 
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ſuch viſible good ariſing fram them, that it becomes a ſort of 


a proverbial ſaying, amongſt the farmers, that: A warm, 


<« cloſe, high hedge, is half the cattle's meat in winter, eau- 
« ſing that which is given them to do them the more good. 
Qur next article is, the ſupplying grounds with water to 
float them, where that can be conveniently done, and 
making proper watering places where wanted and ſuitable. 


Where lands are ſituated near rivers, the benefit of 


floating meadows in dry ſeaſons is eaſily obtained; for wa- 
ter may be eaſily guided from place to place, and near ſeve- 
ral great towns there are meadows which muſt be mowed 
and cleared by Midſummer, lying common after, which 
owe their returning fertility to the waſh of the floods over- 
flowing them after the hay is got in; for which purpoſe 
thoſe banks which are raiſed to ſecure the graſs from floods, 
are immediate after opened in ſeveral places, to enrich the 
ſame meadows by all the ſucceeding waters, till the fol- 
lowing ſpring, when the banks are again made up. . _ 
This is ſo fine a way of improving, that wherever water 
comes from off rich lands, or is impregnated with the waſh 
of any town, ſuch a floating is much to be deſired; and it 


is a very good practice to mix manure with common water, 


ſtirring it as it paſſes, as the water will, this way, convey 
it in the moſt beneficial manner to the graſs roots. Where 
none of theſe are to be had in great droughts,” the convey- 
geh water over the meadows, will be very bene · 
What is more immediately under our preſent conſide · 
ration is, how to provide for that want of water, which is 
commonly the caſe in lime-ſtone, chalk, ſandy, and gravelly 
grounds, which though they receive their equal ſhare of rain 


| and dew being porous, the wet ſoon ſinks in, and is loſt. : 


In ſome grounds of this nature there are pools of water, 
which ſupply 'the cattle. Where ſuch are not met with, 
there are very few quantities of land where, in a low place, 
the rains may not be brought from the higher ground, and a 
watering place made, by laying in a proper mixture of clay, 
or by a bed of lime rubbiſh well beat together. Worked 
chalk will anſwer the ſame end, laid at the bottom, and 
fides of a pit, which if well made, will laſt long and anſwer 
the purpoſe, eſpecially at the end of ſummer, and in winter. 
Care muſt be taken to cover the bottom with ſome fort of 
pavement, to prevent the cattle from poaching holes with 
their feet ; and there muſt be ſome walls to keep GO 
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pered mortar ſafe on the ſides, as high as it is propoſed the 
pool ſhoùld ftand ; and little cuts, if neceſlary, to bring the 
water front above, to the place prepared. for it. 

The firſt of this kind I ſaw, was in a gentleman's lime- 
ſtone park in Somerſetſhire. The owner told me it coſt 
him at firſt thirty pounds, and ſoon failed; but the breach 
being found and prepared, it had then ſtood firm many years, 
and was a very large one. Small ones are now made, where 
the materials are near, for forty or fifty ſhillings, and may 
be ſo contrived as to fit two or three diſtin& parcels of land, 
by parting them in the middle, or by looſe moveable rails, to 
lay them to one ſide or the other. 

The ſame gentleman had walled his park high enough to 
keep in his deer with lime-ſtone. He poured in two beds 
of mortar whilſt it was building, one at about two foot high, 

the other about four, and the wall ſtood firm. 
E xceſs of wet is as prejudicial as the want of it. This 
beings me'to the manner of taking water off, or draining 
grounds which are too wet. 

The firſt point is. to find the loweſt place by which the 
water can be carried off, and there open a wide trench, of 
depth ſufficient to drain the whole, which may properly be 

kept open; into this ſide or croſs drains may be laid and 
covered. 

The beſt mathad for theſe croſs drains is that EY in Ef- 
ſex, by making a trench near two foot deep, not above two 
or three inches wide at bottom, then filling it with thorns, 
or any rubbiſh wood, and covering it by turning the turf. 
downward. ' The difficulty is to lay the drains in the low- 
eſt places, in which the Eſſex men are particularly fkilled. 

I have known, where ſtones were in plenty, little ſuffs 
ads at bottom, and ſmall ſtones poured on it a foot deep, 
ſo covered up, which anſwered very well. I have alfo 
known wet grounds much mended by very ſmall gutters, 
of four or five inches wide, leading to proper deſcents, and 
what came from them ſpread on the ground, to prevent its 

being trod in again. Theſe are eaſily made, and eaſily kept 
open, and if deeper than the roots of the graſs, wy will on 
clayey ground carry off the wet very well. 

The proportioning of corn land and graſs ground proper 
for the farm, is an article ſcarce poſſible to bring under any 
general rules. Since the new huſbandry has prevailed, the 
farmer may keep more in tillage, or graſs grounds of natu- 
ral or artificial ow; as be pleaſes ; and needs not want of 


either 
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either ts employ ſuch a team as be thinks proper to keep, 
ſuch cows. as he chuſes to milk, ſuch cattle & he Fhopfed is | 
rear or ſeed ; in moſt of which a judicious farmer, if he has 

| ground enough, may make it anſwer any end he propoſes; 
One general rule indeed he ought to adhere to ; which is 

never to have more ground in tillage, or appropriated for 
hay, than he can huſband and dreſs well. 

He had better have two good acres of corn than ſix of had; 0 
or four of . e the expence attending tlie worſt, is as - 
e 

The ſame in proportion may be ſaid of hay ground; and 
in both caſes, if the worſe: ſort be paſture, of he fallow, it 
will be of ſome benefit © 
The ntakinig roads good meets with ſo genefal approbaz 
tion, that there. ſeems not to ned any. thing be ſaid to 
influence gentlemeri, to do it about their own houſes, and 
alſo to promote it in their reſpective neighbourhoods. = 
This might be generally compaſſed by the tiſual labour of 
the villagers, and a little money experided under the direc- 

tion of a perfon ſkilled in the work; by which method I have 
Enow!i hills, before hardly paſſable by a ſingfe horſe, made 
as..caſy for a coach as a ſtreet ;. arid the ſide of a precipice 
ade a ſafe common road, without danger of terror to the. 
traveller by a wall erected next the precipice. | 
The ſ. to man, horſes, and carriages, the cheap con- 
veying all ſotrs of portables from place to place on good 
roads, and the time ſaved by it, will ſoon be an equivalent 
for the expence, and perhaps extend its uſefultieſs to unex- 
pected: diffarices z ſo that it may be a bleſſing to a country, 
and to future generations. - | „„ 
The greateſt improvement of this kind I ever knew, was 
betwixt Wych and Worceſter. When I firſt travelled that 
road they were beginning to niend it, I ſaw eight or nine 
horſes hard ſet to draw a tan of ſalt; but paſſing there again 
ſome years after, I ſaw no waggon had above four horſes, _ 
and ſome but three, to draw the ſame quantity, x. 
The Romans in this particular demand our applauſe and 
imitation z for they cauſed good roads to be made from plaes 
to place, wherever their legioris came, and ſome of theſs _ 
works are ſtill viſible and uſeful amongſt us. 
The people of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire have, I believe, 
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what we. call lime-ſtone 


* ENS 5 
a 5 


laid out more money in making good roads, and to better 
urpoſe, though materials are very dear in many places 
ere, than thoſe of any fix counties in England, excluſive 


of turnpikes. Moſt farmers there have a horfe pavement 


from their doors to the great roads; and ſome gentlemen 


have expended an hundred pounds, in paving from the road 


to their own doors, which in ſome places would, if wiſely 
managed, repair the roads for ſome mile. 
A good paviour will carry on a horſe cauſey in a day, 
ſixty yards. I had a ſervant of my own, who with a la- 
bourer to aſſiſt him, and teams to lead to him, in a lime- 
ſtone country, made a new road above eight foot wide, and 
ninety long, in one day, ſetting both outſides with the 
largeſt ſtones for near two feet oh each fide, where the 
wheels run, and filling and raiſing up all the middle with 
; gravel (being ſmall lime-ſtone) 
which if not trod on, in a few days, will bind like a rock, 
do where the roads are ſet with great ſtones. 

The late ingenious Mr. Cooper, of Leiceſter, who gained 
fo much reputation by mending their roads, brought all his 


and on which the horſes will tread freely, which they never 


work to the following certainties. 


Twenty up-heap'd firikes (ar buſhels) were a load, which, 


when firſt meaſured and levelled as uſual, laths were nailed 


on the carts for aſcertaining, it for the future. ne 
Each farmer filled his own cart, and had ly one 
penny half farthing each hundred yards it was catried. 
The gravel. was got and ſpread at one penny per load, and 
a perſon was appointed to ſee all fairly done, HY 
Water gravel never makes fo fine a road as what is dug 


out of the earth, but where that is eaſier to be had, bein 
mixed with a ſandy ſoil to bind it, it will make a good road. 


In ſome places we meet with a ſoft gravel, having too 
large a mixture of clay, marle or ſand amongſt it, which, 
though laid thicker on the road than ordinary, will not ſtand 
one year's wear. Yet we have found that ſome gravel, af- 
ter ſcreeging it, as it is done for gardens, and leaving what 
falls through behind, to make as good and durable roads as 
VVV 

Tbeſe particulars I have taken from a manuſcript of that 
gentleman's never publiſned. Re Fog 

The laſt article I have to mention here is; 


The alteration time makes in the value of moſt lands. 
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"= difference cannot be faid to be an improyement, but 
an alteration, ariſing chiefly from the additional quantity 
. of gels and filver conſtafitly brought into theſe parts of rhe 
world ; fo that, properly ſpeaking, gold and filver are of | 
leſs value than they were formerly, as an ounce. of either | 
will not purchaſe half of the quantity of the neceffary proviſi- 
ons for life (excluſive of the taxes laid ori ſeveral of them) 
Which they formerly diu. 
Tue rents reſerved in moriey, in college and other leaſes, 
and thoſe paid in corn, which in Queen Elizabeth's time 
Pere of equal value, now ate fo different, that they are 4 
full proof of the variation ; for the half now paid in corn; 
malt, and ſo on, is at preſent above three times as much in 
value, as the other moiety ſtill paid in money; 
ande -thin et It evenly Fillings per annum, 54 
now be of the value of near tliree pounds; unleſs in ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtance ; as where the great improve- 
[ani po? Qi lime, and artificial graſſes on high lands have 
unk the yearly value of thoſe low meadow grounds, which, 
being enriched by the over-flowing of the rivers from the 
lime-ſtonie mountains, paſtured with ſheep, uſed to be the 
only places where ſpring graſs, and eafly fat meat were to 
be had it beitig alſo within memory, how better families 
were obliged to lay in great quantities of hung beef for 
winter, very little of that ſort of meat being then killed in 
that ſeaſon, even in great towns 
The reader has been led through all the vatious ſoils to 
be met with in theſe kingdoms, and the different methods 
commonly taken to improve them by dung, as well as by 
lime, alt, and the like: all theſe have been copiouſly treated 
of, and the method and manner of plowing, fowing, har- 
rowing, and rolling, have been explained. The ſeveral 
corns, E and roots themſelves come now to be par- 
ticularly conſidered. 1 VVV 
But before we entet into the diſtin conſideration of 
theſe, it will be proper to take a ſhort view of the antient 
and modern tillage; theſe being ſtated in a plain manner, | 
- . the reader will be inſtructed to form a proper judgment of 
their advantages and diſadvantages, and well know how ts 
fix to himſelf a ſure rule fot his conduſſt. 
: Of the old huſbandry, 
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The uſual method of tillage in the corn counties in Kog- 
land, was conducted in the 3 manner. t Fi 
Es On "oy 
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Each village in the corn counties had three diſtinct com- 
mon fields, uſually of equal quantities; which were appro- 
priated to three ſeveral yeatly courſes of tillaggdGeGGQ. 
One of theſe three, each year, was appropriated chiefly 
to wheat, though ſometimes it had barley in it, and this has 
alway born the name of the wheat field, 


The ſecond is called the peaſe field, being 8 ed, for che 


moſt part, with that pulſe, though beans and oats, as found 
convenient, are commonly fowed tlierein atſo, 1 


The third field, or ſide, is called the fallow field, as not 
being fowed at all; but repeatedly plowed, harrowed, and 
manured, as the owner judges beſt for his land, to prepare 
it for the following crop.” e ee 

Theſe three names are ſueceſſively applied to the ſaid fields, 
according to their courſe, of being ſowed with wheat or 
peaſe, or lying fallow. rt. 
Tpeſe were the rounds of the Engliſh tillage; and they 
were ſufficient to produce corn, and that in great quan- 
tities: and the ſame method is ſtill continu'd' in b of 
the kingdom, where the new huſbandry has not prevailed... 

I The manuring, and two year's due plowing, the two- 
fallow years (with proper plowing and fowing the other four 
years) were found ſufficient to produce four ſucceſlive 
reaſonable good crops in the ſix years; and thoſe four crops 
produced a ſufficient quantity of manure, for the dunging 
the ground during the ſaid circle of fix years. 
But when lime was found beneficial for producing of good 
corn, and was applied accordingly for that purpoſe, where 
that could conveniently be had; it made the well manuring 
the common corn fields much better and eaſter, and rendering 
the leſs dung neceſſary for the ſaid four crops in the fix years. 
And though corn was alſo formerly ſometimes ſowed 
in incloſed grounds, and much more ſo ſince the late im- 
provements made by clover and turnips ; yet the open fields 
always had, and ſtill have the preference, as producing the 
| beſt and ſweeteſt corn, and as the leaſt ſubje& to ſmuts and 
blights; and it is alſo found, that corn growing near an 
hedge has not uſually fo great a quantity as that which grows 
in the middle: the reaſon for which will be mentioned 
hereafter. Open fields have alſo more ſun and air, are lefs 
- annoyed by birds, and have leſs fences to be taken care of, 
thoſe being uſually made by the lands adjoining to them. 
There are ſome inconveniences open. fields were always 


ſubject to, by their being generally divided into ſmall parts, 


8 
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the property of different perſons; for by this the farmer is 
obliged to plow always the ſame way, obſerving alſo pretty 
much the ſame times and ſeaſons of plowing, ſowing, 
mn , 
The dividing the common corn fields into ſo many ſmall 
parcels, is worthy a diſtinct conſideration. ' A farm of mine, 
under thirty pounds per annum, contains one hundred and 
fifty three pieces, forty of which are not each a rood, and 
two acres no where lying together, and the whole townſhip 

is much in the ſame manner, very few of the larger eſtates 
having two acres together. ' e 
This method of dividing fields, is generally thought owing 
to a political deſign of our anceſtors, to promote the culture 
of corn, by preventing the fields being ineloſed, as they 
were made the diſtinct property of ſo many different perſons, 

. But I preſume it was rather owing to the parting it a- 
mongſt the followers and ſoldiers of thoſe who conquer d, as 
a recompence for their ſervices | - e ee 

This ſeems the old method of the Saxons, as appears by the 
cuſtomary mineral laws in Derbyſhire. By theſe, though 
the whole mineral field is at liberty for any perſon to work 
in, yet if any one finds a mine there, he can take but ſo 
many yards as the firſt proprietor ; and every other ſubject, 
and he himſelf may take other quantities of two and twenty 
8 one after another, till the whole be poſſeſſed or taken; 

ut then, every diſtinct ſaid number of yards fo taken, is 2 
diſtinct title and poſſeſſion, and may be ſeparately owned by 

different perſons in partnerſhip. This and many other 
_. cuſtoms, prove that the law uſed there is the beſt remain we 
now have of the Saxon method. of proceeding, which was 


7 s F 


_ "The method naw mentioned was, in general, the courſe 
of the Engliſh tillage, till the introduction of the foreign 
graſſes, gradually within about eighty years laſt paſt ; and 
the advantages by the ſowing theſe and turnips, in inclo- 
fures, and now in many of the open fields, and particu» 
3 that of ela yer. | be: 
By clover and turnips many af thaſe lands which formerly 
were of little value, have been rendered profitable, and 
brought to praduce good corn : and thoſe lands in the open 
fields, and in the incloſures, which formerly were thought 
to anſwer well to the plow in the courſe of tillage, have 
been improv'd even in that reſpect, by the ſowing of clover 
and turnips : and that third year, which was before loſt by 
. X 3 hug 


— 
* 
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lying fallow, is now generally made to produęe a crop of + 
— or turnips worth, if well monag „ at leaſt twenty 
or thirty ſhillings an acre, often much more. Theſe 
growths are ſo far from occaſioning any additipnal expence, 
that they are found much the cheapeſt and beſt meth ; of 
preparing the lang for corn, | D 


Theſe things have given a different turn to the general 


** 


courſe of our huſbandry ; and where the ſowing of clover and 
other graſſes, and of turpips and other rqots have prevailed, 
the method has obtained the name of the new huſbandry ; 
to theſe we may not improperly add the drill huſbandry, 
which. is not ſo modern as ſome pretend, being introduced 
here by the late Earl of Sandwich, as appears in the Nhilo- 
ſophical Tranſactions v. The inventor of it was Don Joſeph 
de Lucatello, who bad it 9 tried in Germany and 
Spain, and had a patent granted him by the King of Spain, 
about the year one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty five, ag 
the inventor of the drill plow, called then the Sembrador, 
contrived to plow, ſow, and harrow at once, 

The ſame method of huſbandry being praiſed by the late 
Mr. Tull, who wrote a book on this ſubjest, bas now pres 
vailed in ſeveral places, and may he properly conſidered un- 
der this head, as 2 principal part of the new huſbandry; 
to which we ſhall now proceed. F127 e 


2 Of the new huſbandry. | 
The advantages of this new method of huſhandry, when 
ſet in a proper light, and compared with the former cuſto- 
mary tillage, are fo great, as juſtly to entitle it to the pre- 
ference: and it very well deſerves the attentive conſide- 
ration of every perſon any way intereſted in affairs of this 
As we have ſtated the courſe of the former method of 
Hufbandry, we ſhall endeavour to do the ſame by this: 
but the modern method admitting many more variations, 
both as to the different ſorts, and greater number of ſeeds 
to be ſowed, and alſo more yearly changes of the corn, 
than the other, the courſe of this new huſbandry cannot be 
compriſed in fa few rules as the other. 
In this there cannot be many certain rules of ſucceſſivelyx 
| ſowing of grain; for there being many more ſeeds, and roots 
to have their turns, they give the farmer a much greater 
Friends of varying and altering his crops. | 11 
By this method it is propoſed, that the farmer ſhall 
? Phileſ. Tranſ. 2d Vol. 74125744: | have 
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have fix ſucceffive profitable crops, for ſix years together, 
from the ſame parcel of ground, without the loſs of any one 


year, by letting it lie fallow : at leaſt he may en ex- 


pect eleven good crops in twelve years; and all theſe eleven 


or twelve crops ſucceſſively, year after year, to be of as 


valuable ſorts of grain, and as good in their kinds, and got 
with as little trouble, and at as little an expence as the four 
crops obtained in fix years, or as the eight in twelve years 
uſually are in the open fielde. d 


* 


Jo manifeſt the truth of this, it will be neceſſary to ſtate 


the courſe of this new huſbandry in two or three diffe- 
rent methods ** 
By one method wheat may be ordered to have its turn 
once in four years. Thus pb - 

Firſt, wheat. Second, beans, peaſe, or oats. Third, 
clover. Then wheat again. 1 


omitted, as the farmer pleaſes. 


By another method, the wheat, barley, or other grain, will | 


ſucceed one another but once in ſix or ſeven years; and may 
be ordered after the following manner. 1 * 


WMWbeat the firſt year. The ſecond, beans, peaſe, or 


oats. Third, any other of the laſt three, Fourth, turnips, 


Fifth, barley. Sixth clover, and then a return to wheat, 


or any other of the crops ; for which the ground will be 


well prepared again: or if it be liked better, the clover 


may be continued two years, and will anſwer very well. 

N the clover as proper to be ſowed two years in 
the ſix, here is a proviſion for eight years crops, out of 
which the farmer may chuſe any ſix of them he thinks the 
Moſt ſuitable to his ſoil and circumſtances. | EEE 

By this method he reaps three of the richeſt crops, and 
one of beans or peaſe, one of turnips, and one or two of 
cloyer, in ſix years ſucceeding each other; whereas there 
can be but four obtained in the ſame time, by the common 


tillage. Conſequently the new method has the advantage of 


two more crops in ſix years, than the old: which on pre- 
ſumption that the crops are equally good, is greatly to the 
advantage of modern huſbandry, _ 

- Thele grains and ſeeds may be farther varied, the better 
to prevent the too quick a return of ſawing the ſame corn 
again. on the ſame ground, which is generally attended with 
a poor crop not only in all grain ſowed in the field, but in 


| | Or beans, pesſe, or oats, may be varied, and the clover 
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every herb and root propagated in the garden. Therefore 
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the judicious farmer will frequently change the grain,  herbg 


| and' roots, from one ſpot of ground to another ; till time 


or ſome courſe of huſbandry, hath prepared the 9 7 
| Nothing 


again for producing another good crop of the ſame. 
but horſehoeing can ſet aſidè this neceiſity, +. ip 
A very little conſideration will guide the farmer in varying 


the above named grains, graſſes, and rogts, . ſo ag to be rea- 
ſonably aſſured of obtaining good ſucceſſive cro Ss: © 
To th 

de 


reat variety of ſucceeding crops, which may be 
- the ſeveral ſpecies of 15 and graſſes above 


mentioned, the farmer may add many other new chan 


| ges, 

py the ſowing of rye, French wheat, lentils, coleſeed, and 
on; with which he may make ſuch various changes, as to 
carry on a courſe of profitable tillage of the fame ground, to 
a much greater length. of time, eſpecially after it has had the 
benefit of being marled, limed, or chalked. Four bells 
will change or vary their places fo as never to come again in 


the fame order, four and twenty times, and five one hun- 


dred and twenty times: here are many more than fiye ſorts 
of grains, graſſes, and roots, which may be brought into 
e ſucceſſion, . : . 
Wiſe farmers will not carry jt to thoſe great lengths: but 
will chuſe to lay down à part of the ground they have. in 
tillage, with profitable laſting artificial graſſes or good natu- 
ral ones; ud; break up ſome freſh ground for corn ; and by 
theſe methods he may yary his crops as he pleaſes, and give 
his ſeveral grounds what years of reſt he thinks proper, before 
he brings them on again to a new ſucceſſion of corn, in a 
new round of tillag i bs | 


ge. = 
The paflion for the plow is very great, and for wheat in 
articular, as it is the beſt, and moſt profitable grain; but 
other crops will often be found more beneficial than wheat in 
/in nl, ne 
As to the profit of reſpiting the wheat crop only for one 
year, I will calculate the reſpective gain which may be ex- 
pected from wheat crops in twenty years when ſowed each 
fourth year, and when ſowed each fifth year during that pe- 
riod; in which the longer the intervening time is between, 


| the better the crop will pay. 


In the firſt method there will be five returning crops of 
wheat in the twenty years, and three years between each 
prop to improve the land; and it cannot be reaſonably ſup- 

oſed to produce above twenty quarters, that is, four quar- 
ol 


dat two N ten 
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In the other method there will be but four erope of wheat 
in the twenty years, which, with the ſame method of huf- 
bandry, and one fourth more time, muſt be the better pre- 
pared by one fourth part for producing a hetter crop: this 
then muſt be five quarters each four wheat years; which will 
amount to juſt the fame quantity of twenty 2 in the 
ſaid twenty years. | 
| This is not only agreeable to reaſon, but to what we ex · 
perięnce in the coutfe of huſbandry ; and the crops in ge- 
- [ahh eral are better or worſe, according to the time allowed be- 
twixt the freſh ſowing again of the ſame ſort of grain. 
Suppoſing the profits equal in the caſe of the four years of 
wheat in the twenty, there will be the ſeed and huſbandry of 
one year ſayed; and as it is probable clover might be con- 
tinu'd the year wheat was omitted, or a crop of turnips got; 
fuch a crop, and * a ſaving may moderately be eſtimated 
ilings, 
The' fubſtance of all the modern improvements, is prin- 
cipally owing to clover and turnips, each of them producing 
great quantities of ſuſtenance for cattle, and preparing the 


land for corn. 


Thoſe therefore deſerve. to be e in a more full 

manner. 
And ſince whans | is the principal grain, and the moſt pro- 
fitable, and clover and turnips are the beſt preparatives 
for it z we ſhall confider wheat, Corrs and turnips as the 
three chief kinds; and do juftice reſpectively to their uſeful 
qualities. We ſhall thus take in the principal part of all 
what concerns the old tillage, and all the material altera- 
tions and improvements made by what is called the new. 

The new hufbandry prevails principally in the ſouth parts 
of the kingdom, and travels but ſlowly northwards : conſe- 
quently it muff, at preſent, very much affect the north 
country farmers, and their landlords in courſe ſoon after; 
for if, by this new method, the ſouth farmer can produce 

on the ſame ground, one fourth more profitable grain, graſs, 
and foot, in the circle of ſix years, he will be able to un- 
derſell the northern, and conſequently the farms fall there in 
eir value. 

The ſame remark may be made in relation to the vale 
HR and uplands; for ſince ſuch great quantities of good 
hay haye been obtained in the uplands, by the aſſiſtance of 

foreign graſles, this muſt fink the _ of the e! got 
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The ſame obſervation may be made on the the rich dove- 
bank lands, and others of the ſame nature, which were for- 
merly ſo valuable for their feeding of cattle early and well, 
that they bore an exceſſive price; but ſince the many im - 
rovements made by lime, by which many other places are 
ought to feed all ſorts of cattle very. well, thoſe high- 
prized lands have ſunk conſiderably in their value. 

If the northern farmers ſhould go into the new improve- 
ments, as their lands and expence are cheaper than thoſe in 
the ſouth ; they might have the advantage over the ſouth 
country farmers. | 

We ſhall conſider the ſeveral ſorts of grain, graſſes, and 
roots ſeparately, and begin with the moſt valuable grain, 
which is wheat. 

. Wheat is of ſo an excellent A nature, and of ſo general 
uſe, that it cannot be ſufficiently taken care of as to the 
culture and management: we ſhall treat of it firſt in gene - 
ral, as it really is what it is frequently called, the King 
of grains; and we ſhall then conſider the ſeveral ſorts of it 
in particular, and the culture, ment, and produce 
of it; by which the reader will be in rudted in its _— 
as it is a very curious grain. | 

HS | Of wheat in a 

Three N make any thing eſteemed zorg 
men. Firſt, the real uſe and benefit of it. Seccndly, the 
eaſe with which it is to be acquired. And, Laftly, the 
intrinſick excellency of its own nature. All which pro- 
perties, wheat has in a very eminent degree. | 

Wheat not only in general ſupports the life of the greateſt 
part of mankind, but ſupplies us with numerous other con- 
veniences; affording us ſtrength, health and pleaſure. It 
alſo. makes excellent malt. It grows in almoſt all countries, 
and in ſuch a variety of ſoils, that few places need want it. 

As to the eaſe with which it. is to be acquired. | 

Two things may properly fall under our conſideration : _ 

Firſt, the uſual labour and expence neceſſary for the ob- 
taining a crop of wheat. And, 

- Secondly, The quantity it generally produces. 

The expence and labour neceſſary to procure it, are ſo 
well known, that they will not deter the farmers; theß 
being generally ſo full of the expectation of the profit of it, 
as to want no encouragement to attempt the cultivating it: 
depending on the profit of a crop of wheat to Pay. two years 

FT rent, 


rativs to it. On a general eſtimate, 


% 
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rent, and the huſbandry neceſlary for the three years in tha 
old courſe of tillage. The particulars in this reſpeR, will 
fall under conſideration hen we treat of the means prepae. 
ing two years rent 
and accidents one pound five 3 plowings, ſowing and 
reaping one pound five ; ſeed and weeding fifteen thillings 3 
manuripg it one pound fifteen, This whole expence would 
amount to five pounds; and reckoning the farmer to have 
but four quarters and a half, and that to be ſold at thirty 
ſhillings, he is paid for all his labour, and has one pound fif- 
— ſhillings profit: for the firaw is — to "pap for 


the thraſhing. 


Of the quantity of the produce of whoat. 
If we conſider what great quantities of wheat have been 


produced in ſame extraordinary inſtances; and what may 


reaſonably be expected from it in a courſe of good huſbandry z 
what has been before mentioned will appear a very mode» _ 
rate computation of the profits. 

„Nothing, ſays Pliny, is more fruitful than wheat, from 
“one buſhel. one hundred and fiſty are produced; and the 
££ procurator once ſent to Auguſtus one grain which had a- 
te bout four hundred ſtems ; and another was ſent to Nera 
$* which had three hundred and fifty.“ 

«© Among the many contrivances for food, ſays Dr. Der- 


ec ham, I cannot but attribute that univerſal aliment, bread, 


eto the revelation ; or, at leaſt, the inſpirationof the Creator _ 


4 and conſervator of mankind ; not only becauſe it is a f 


e uſed in all or moſt parts of the world; eſpecially becauſe. 
* * it is of incomparable uſe in the great work of digeſtion, 
reatly aſſiſting the ferment, or whatever cauſes the dige- 
n of the ſtomach.' Of which take this example from 
the. noble Mr. Boyle, The extracted menſtruum from 
£6 hread alone, that would work on bodies more compact 
te than many hard minerals; nay, even on graſs itſelf, and 


do many things that aqua fortis could not do: yet by no 


5 means was this ſo. corroſive a liquor as aqua fortis, or 
ti as the other acid menſtruums.” The way of preparing 
this is deliver'd in Harris's Lexicon. 

We need not go ſo far back for inſtances of - fertility of 
wheat. Mr. Evans, of Southampton, had from one corn 
eighty ears, containing about four thouſand grains, ſome 
had ſixty, and ſome had ſeventy grains; and he had on the 
whole about ſix and twenty n on an acre, when the 

. Corn 
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Corn was ſet at. ten inches diſtance, = 
Mr. Hamilton mentions, that on trying Mortimer's $ re- 

ceipt for keeping wheat in water, pigeon's dung, nitre, & e. 
though but little of it appeared above ground, what came up 
branched fo, that he could number forty ſtalks from one 
grain; and every head was very long, and the grain large: ; 
& I planted it, ſays he, about ten inches diſtant, I don't 

te doubt if I had given half the ſeed, that I ſhould have had | 

a very large crop. | 
| © There have been ſeveral inſtances of the "REY nature, but 

not to inſiſt on extraordinary caſes ; we know of there being 
now eight or ten quarters or more on an acre in Cheſhire, and 

in other places, -on Jands well huſbanded and carefully ma- 
naged. Miller mentions eight or ten ſtalks from one corn, 
and eight, ten, or twelve quarters of wheat on an acre as no 
uncommon thing; both in his own caſe and i in that of others: I 
which he has ſeen and obſerved. | 
This laſt ſummer I have taken up wheat both in Hert- 
fordſhire and Eſſex, with eight ſtalks from one corn; ſome 
of which had thirty odd corns in an ear, and ſome above 
forty, which ſome of the owners had never obſerved, but 
then counted, and only before thought the corn heayy; 
fifty to a ſtalk comes to Mr. Evans's calculation of four 
thouſand for one; and at eight talks, forty hve i in an ear, 
will be three hundred and ſixty from one. | 
The ſeveral calculations after mentioned, from the grain 
when ſet at different diſtances, will give the reader a clear 
notion of what produce may reaſonab bh be expected from ag 
acre of land as differently ſown, And we ſhall only here add 
the caſe of Mr. Yelverton in Ireland, who had the reward 
allowed for the perſon who ſhould produce the moſt and beſt 
wheat on an acre of ground in that kingdom; by which 
the reader may ſee what may be gained by 2 proper 'mar 
nagement, in the method that gentleman took in the or- 
dering of it. 

Mr. Velverton in 1742, had the prize in Banned having 
fix hundred ſixty eight ſtone and eleven pound of wheat 0 
of one acre. 

The method he took was to change *his ſeed ; Gow * 
ſowed it not too thick; and he mowed it. | 
The ſeed was ſteeped the evening before the ſowing i it ina 
| pickle, and he riddled hot dry lime over it. 
The pickle was thus made: 


Take rock lime and bay ſalt, put them together i in alar 780 
| veſle 
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veſſel: then throw in a ſufficient quantity of urine, ſtill 
ſtirring them till it difſolve the ſalt, and flake the lime; let 
them continue twenty-four hours, and then *. the. liquor 
run out into another veſſel for uſe. 


The corn ſhould remain from night to morning in this 
pickle before ſowing. 
The liquor prevents mut, and deſtroys a pernicious in⸗ 
ſect, called the ſmall red worm, often deſtructive to ſeed, 
eſpecially i in rich grounds. 

In this caſe A Ys and bay ſalt alter the effects of the 
urine, which, when uſed alone, is ſubject to prevent the 
wheat from growing. This I have alſo experienced in 
ſome trials of that kind, though at the ſame time I have 
found the ſeed grow when the urine has been mixed with 
half water. 

We ſhall now proceed to conſider this grain in a more 
particular manner, by tracing it from its origin in the ſeed 
to its full maturity. In this courſe we ſhall comprize what- 
ever is neceſſary to be known relating to it under the 
following heads. 


1n the firſt, we ſhall conſider its nature iid the manner 
of its growth. 


In the ſecond, what ground is proper for] it. 


In the third, how ground is to be prepared to be moſt 
agreeable to it. 


In the fourth, how the wheat i is to be prepared for the 
ground. 


In the fifth, how they are to _ ordered while the crop is 
in the grou nd... | 


And laſtly, how the wheat i is to be managed when taken 
from the ground. 


Before we enter into its nature and growth, it will be 


proper to give a deſcription of it, and to mention the ſeveral | 


ſorts of it moſt.commonly propagated. 
| Wheat is an annual plant, tall and lender in the ſtalk, 
with graſſy leaves and a heavy ear; the root is fibrous, 
and the ſtalk hollow. The conſtruction of the ear is this. 
Each huſk is compoſed of two leaves, or valves, which are of 
an oval form, and generally contain three flowers.” Each 
flower is compoſed alſo of two valves; the outward one 
belly'd, the inner flat. In this ſtand three filaments, with 
little duſty knobs ſplit at their ends. In the center of theſe 
is placed the rudiment of the grain. From this riſe two 
Rn which are feather'd at the top: theſe catch the 


male - 


Aid the flour coarſe; but it is hardy, an 
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male duſt that afterwards impregriates the ſeed. The ſeed 
tipens by degrees after this, and the two valves of the 
flowers retain it till it is ſeparated by time of force, 
" FI he feveral forts ates OTE 1 
PFirſt, white or red wheat, without awns. Second, the 
red wheat, in ſome places called Kentiſh wheat. Third; 
White bearded wheat. Fourth, red ear'd bearded wheat. 
Fifth, cone wheat. Sixth, grey wheat, in ſome places 
called duck-bill wheat, and grey pollard. Seventh, Polo- 
nian wheat. Eighth, many ear'd wheat. Ninth, ſummer 
wheat. Tenth, the wheat called naked barley. Eleventh, 
fix rowed wheat. Twelfth, long ear'd wheat. Thir- 
teenth, white ear d wheat. VF 
Theſe ate ſtrictly ſeminal variations, not diſtinct ſpecies; 
nor are ſeveral of them of any moment; but we thought it 
proper to nrention them all in a work of this nature. 
The fltſt fix commonly grow in England; but the firſt, 
the fourth and the fifth, are the beſt worth cultivating ; 
being hardy, and affording a great quantity of flour. The 
cone wheat is to be preferred to all, as having a larger ear 
and fuller grain than any other, and it is the kind moſt ſowed 
near London. | r . 
Some prefer the third on account of the extreme whiteneſs 
of its flour, and ſome the bearded, as thinking it leſs ſubject 
to mildew ; but of this there is no certainty. _ | 
The Polonian wheat is little cultivated now to what it 
was formerly ; nor is there any reaſon known why it is 
The eighth is little cultivated here, tho much in Italy 
and Sicily: ſome ſtalks of it have ſeven ears, and it has 
commonly three or four. This often occaſions its being laid. 
The furfimer wheat is ſown in the ſpring, and is ripe as 
on as the other; but not producing ſo great a quantity of 
flour as the others, it has been neglected, though it may be 
proper when the other miſcarries. 5 
The tenth ſort is little cultivated, the grain being thin, 
] will grow upon 
any ſoil. 3 
The fix rowed wheat is not very common, the ears 
are ſhort, and have each ſix rows of grains in them. _ 
The twelfth ſort is cultivated in ſeveral parts of England, 
and more in Wales; the grain is pretty long, but not ſo full 
as ſome other ſorts, it has a greater quantity of chaff, and 
the awns of it are as long as thoſe of rye. | FE 
| 0 


4 
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To theſe we ſhall add the following varieties: 
1. Egg-ſhell wheat ; this is reckoned beſt for light lands, 
and to be mixed with rye for maſlin, it being early ripe. 


2. The double-eare wheat ; this proſpers beſt in n heavy | 


clay, or a loamy ſoil. 


3. The red or Kentiſh wheat; this is much fown 1 | 


Hertfordſhire. 1 1 5 ME, 
| 4+ The great-bearded wheat, which thrives well on a 
heavy clay. | 
5. The white pollard wheat. | 
6. The flaxen or lammas wheat. beg. 1 8 
Egg. ſnell wheat is reckon d the beſt for yielding the whiteſt 
flour, and making the beſt bread; it will grow well in a 
loamy earth, and in gravelly, chalky, and ſandy loams ; it 
ſuits light lands beſt, and is generally early ripe. 


As to red lammas ; as wheat is the king of grains, ſo this 


has been eſteemed hitherto the king of wheatsJs It | 
beſt in the richeſt vale lands, or on blue clays, where I 
have ſeen it near five foot high: it is ſown alſo by many in 
up-land dry loams, and even in ſome gravels, that have 
been before dreſſed extraordinary well. This is that noble 


fort whoſe kernels are ſomewhat longer than perky wheat, 


and near as big as cherry ſtones. When ſown in a right 
ſoil, will outweigh perky, but it turns not out ſo much 
flour. It is fix inches taller, and ſo is ſubject to fall, 

Yellow lammas has a white ſtraw, and a red ear; the 


flower is near as white as that of the other lammas; it will 


grow on chalks, gravels and clays, and other poorer lands 

better than lammas. Ws Sg 

Perky has a white ſtraw, a white ear, and a red or yel- 
lowiſh kernel, more round than the lammas. It comes into 
repute as it will do well in chiltern grounds, chalky and 
_ gravelly foils, well drefled ; it will grow in poorer ground, 
and turn out well, and is not ſo ſubject to blight. The vale 
farmers now find it yields more than lammas, is hardier, and 
will grow in a courſer tilth, and will do with leſs drefling. 
It bears late ſowing beſt, and is fit to be ſown after artificial 
graſſes, peaſe, beans and turnips with one plowing. 


White wheat has a white ſtraw, and a white thick ear; 


Its kernel is as big as perks. It grows cloſer together than 
red lammas, and fo is better ſecured from blights. It has 
alſo two or three chaffs, which ſecure it againſt flies, It 
thrives well in incloſed, poor, gravelly, chalky and light 
loamy foils ; and is much ſown and mixed with red or s 

5 ow 
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low lammas : it weighs lighter, but makes more flour than 
the perks or lammas. Bakers mix them. It will grow 


well both in vale, ſwampy and ſtiff ſoils, and in chiltern 


dry grounds. VV 
Duck - bill or dugdale wheat has ſeveral other names, and 
has a darkiſh brown guttery kernel, rather bigger than 
othet wheat; the chaff, by its ſharpneſs, 'butts the horſes 
mouths. It is ſown in vale chiltern ground, in wet and dry 


loams, which are made rich with manures, for a poor ſoil 


agrees not with it ; it is bulky and ſubject to fall, but folding 

on it makes it ſtand. 5 J 
When ſown on a fine well dreſſed tilth, it produres 

a great deal of grain; its flour is of the coarſeſt and 

heavieſt ſort; it may be ſown in October, and even to 

2 or March you may ſow any of the pirks or white 


There ate ſeveral other good wheats in different parts of 
the kingdom, known under various names; and ſeveral of 
the above-mentioned ſorts are called by different names in 
various places; feveral of them are alſo ſo mixed in ſowing, 
that many large farmers are not acquainted with the diverſe 
ſeparate ſorts, or their proper names: nor is there any ob- 
jection made to their mixed corn when brought to 3 


Ey. ; „ 
That called cone wheat is a good ſort, but the London 
Bakers think it too ſweet ; they buy it in flour, and white- 
neſs being a great article, they prefer the red wheat, and 
mix them, if neceſſary. Thoſe who will not go to the price 
of the beſt, put in allum, which gives the bread a whiteneſs, 
The Perſian wheat may be mentioned as a curioſity, it 
having five heads on one ſtalk, one in the middle as long as 
the ears of our wheat, and two on each fide about an inch 
long; it is raiſed ſometimes in the gardens of the curious: 
Mr. Hamilton planted ſome of it on his coldeſt foil in Scot= 
land, having firſt mix'd unſlacked lime with horſe dung pre- 
pared ſome time before, with the earth it was planted on, 
which brought it to its full maturity. Q 
All farmers agree that ſome of theſe ſorts of wheat thrive 
beſt on ſtrong ſtiff land, and others do beſt on a light ſoil ; ſo 
that the farmer muſt ſuit his wheat to his foil, or prepare his 
ſoil to ſuit the grain. | 


* 


- / There is frequently a great variety of ſoils in lands lying 


together; nay, in one and the ſame cloſe at a little * 
hs | | ſandy 


ſandy ſoils on the one ſide, Riff on the others wet and 
gin the middle. 

e ſhall proceed to treat of theſe, but firſt conſider how 
corn grows; _ 


Experiments dave hoon made on ſeveral grains 3 and ſeeds A 
of various ſpecies have been cauſed to vegetate in the ar, 


without any aid or aſſiſtance from the eafth. _ 

Thi ſeed on theſe occaſions is laid ori wool, ſpread on a 
plate with holes i in it; on the mouth of a larger veſſel filled 
with water. 

I have tried the experiment with A brown pot full of holes, 


placed over, or or rather in a larger veſſel near full of water; 


tlie warmth of the ſun raiſes a quantity of wet into the air; 
which, in this caſe, muſt paſs through the holes in the brown 
pot, and ſo keep the wool moiſt. And it is alſo found; 
that all water ſo carried up, conveys ſome earthy particles. 

In a few days the wheat, grains, and ſeeds will begin to 
vegetate; and extend, by flow degrees; their roots towards 


te water, where they imbibe, however, a leſs quantity of 
Juices than they would from the earth. Vet they will proſper 


in that ſituation. 
When a ſeed. has been two days in the earth, the Juices 
| with which it is ſwelled are imparted to the bud, and cauſe 
it to grow. 
| The bud is ſituated in one of the extreme parts of the 
ſeed, and that part which lies neareſt the ſurface | is the ſmall 
root of the future plant. 

The ſubſtance of ſeeds conſiſts of two pieces, generally 
called lobes, and which at firſt are united by one common 


covering; the ſtructure whereof is more or leſs ſolid. Theſe 


after ſeparate ind ſerve as ſeminal leaves of the plant, and 
then they wither and decay when the plant has no farther 
occaſion for them ; and theſe obſervations may ſoon be made 
of divers ſpecies of beans and peaſe. 


The bud of a grain of corn which has been lodged in the 


ground, begins in about four and twenty hours to burſt 


ies foldage, and to diſengage itſelf; after that it ſhoots 
out its roots and ſtem, 


The root at firſt is incloſed in a ſort of a purſe; through 
which ir breaks its way : two other roots within the ſpace 
of a few days ſhoot forth from the ſides, and each of them 


Theſe three roots are ſhagged with 


| mo, which wind themſelves about 
Vor. II. N T 
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which they meet with in their progreſs. By this cloſe ad- 
heſion they draw whatever is nutrimental to the tender * | 
The ſtem ſhoots 'upwards in a perpendicular line 

Corn will begin to ſhoot a mas verdant png; out of the 

nd in five or fix days. Mt 
T)zhis little ſtem is no more than, a mall parcel, or. - packet 
of leaves folded one upon another-all round the eat; which 
remains for ſome conſiderable time n, and Is lodged 
in the heart. 

Tho' the firſt leaf of this packet opens a little 1 the 
point, yet the lower part is always confined, and rolled up 
in the hard teguments from whence it ſprings. 

Some few. days after, the covering of the ſeed begins to 
waſte away, and the purſe wherein the roots were contain'd, 
decays and dies when it has performed its offices. 

When the leaves are duly unfolded, we may perceive the 
firſt draught, or imperfect ſketch of four tubes, which form 
the ſtem ; and at the bottom we may likewiſe diſcover the 
bud of the A 

From the firſt knot which lies penal to the roots, ſhoots | 
out a leaf, which performs the function of a covering to a 
ſecond tube; at the third knot begins another leaf, which 
covers the fourth tube and the ear. 

The interſtice between the firſt and ſecond knot ak the 
roots, is then much larger than that march pant the 
ſecond from the third. 

On theſe tubes thus jointed as it were or ſet « one into ano 
ther, the ear riſes; which may be diſtinguiſhed with eaſe. by 
its round tranſparent grains, which bear the reſemblance of 
ſo many little pearls. ö 5 

At length the ear ſhoots from the foldage which ſkreened h 
it from the air, and the ſeveral bags which are appointed 
2 the ſubſtances of the future gains, begin to be 5 

ted 

Theſe ſhoot out ſlender bodies for the reception of the 
powders from the chives, which make their appearance 
above, and render the buds prolifick. 5 

When the buds have dilated in thoſe lodgments, that 
mealy ſubſtance to which they are united by ſeveral fila- 
ments, the foldage and the firſt leaves, which extracted 
from the earth and air ſuch juices as were proportioned to 
the delicate ſtructure of the ſtem, begin to waſte away.' 
The ftem then operates more powerfully, it exhauſts from 
- the leaves their nutritious Juices to enrich the ear. 
e | | SES 
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15 *matter of Zürs iratlen“ that fo VIUBaBRe an ear ſhould 
-be fupported by ſo tall and {lender a ſtem; planted in the 
midſt of an open field, where the winds have full power to 
plow it down. 

This ſtem often aſcends to the height of four or fire foot 

from the ground; and though it has no more than two 
twelfths of an inch for its diameter, yet it is contrived 
according to the ſtricteſt rules of good cxconomy 3 for by 
this means a ſmall field wil contain an NNE number of 
ears. 
The ſtem; however, as ſlender as it appears to be, has 
been formed with ſuch art and ingenuity, that it is thereby 
preſerved for ſeveral months ſucceſſively unhurt; notwith- 
Nanding its being openly expoſed to ſtorms and tempeſts, 
and to all the various fluctuations of the air. 

Four knots of a hard ſubſtance reſembling the ſame num- 
ber of ftrong bands, make it as firm as it Is neceſſary, 
without rendering it in the leaſt unpliant : it is flexible e- 
nough, and qualified to bow without breaking not only un- 
der a common gale of wind, but even unde? the ſhock of 
the moſt ſudden and impetuous blaſts, 

By the affiſtance of its knots it is enabled to recover its 
firſt poſition, as ſoon as the ſtorm is over; and it is a very 
agrecable fight to view this foreſt of ears under a gentle 
agitation of the wind: each ſucceſſive breath of air makes 
them bow in their turns, and ſeem to roll along the field like 
the waves of the ocean. 

The ears are formed with no leſs art and judgment than 
the ſtem ; the grains which are in them are ranged one 
above another, at equal diſtances, in order that they may re- 
ceive an equal proportion of nouriſhment and ſupport. They 
are alſo concealed and ſecured under various teguments, 
which are thick enough to break the force of the ſun's 
beams, and are ſo cloſely joined together, that they can 
exclude and throw off thoſe dews and rains which would 
otherwiſe oblige them to ſhoot out. | 

Several of theſe teguments terminate in as many points of 
different ſizes ; which are duQs or channels, intended to 
introduce into each lodgment a ſufficient quantity of air. 

I am apt to believe theſe points, or beards of corn, 
are deſigned to withſtand and break the force of thoſe heavy 
drops of rain which fall upon them; by which means they 
are diſcharged from each * and from the ſurface, 1 
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rious grains. 


'The e ot nature in the DEF ETA of ae as Ex 


_ emplificd in a grain of wheat, is as follows. 


The firſt day the grain is ſown it grows a little turgid, and 


the huſks gapes in ſeveral places, and the body of the plant 


ſwells, and the gem or ſprout opens and encreaſes, the roots 


| begin to bunch out, and the placenta, or ſeed leaf be- 


coming looſe, gapes. 

The ſecond day, the ſecundine or huſk, being broken 
through the ſtem or top of the ſtraw, appears on the out- 
ſide, and grows upwards. 

The third day the pulp of the conglobate, or tound leaf, 


becomes turgid with the juice it has received, from the 


earth fermenting with its own. 
The ſtem from whitiſh turns greeniſh, the lateral roots 
break forth greeniſh, and the lower roots grow longer, and 


hairy, with many fibres growing out of it. 


Hairy fibres hang all along on all the roots except on the 
tops, and theſe fibres wind about the particles of foil like 
ivy, whence they grow curled ; above the lateral roots two - 
other little ones break out. 

The fourth day the ftem, mounting upwards, makes a 
right angle with the ſeminal leaf, the laſt roots put forth 


more, and the other three encreaſing have more hairs, which 


cloſely embrace the lumps of earth, and where they meet 


with any vacuhity, unite into a kind of network; the leaf is 


now ſofter, and when bruiſed yields a white ſweetih] juice, 
like barley cream. | 

The fifth day the ſtalk ſtill riſing puts forth a ſtable leaf, 
which is green and folded, the roots grow longer, and 
there appears a new tumour of a future root; the outer 
huſk, or ſheath, is looſened, and the ſeed leaf begins to 


fade. 


| The ſixth day, the ſtable leaf being looſened, the plant 
riſes upwards, the ſheath ſtill cleaving round it like a bark; | 


and the ſeed leaf is ſinuous or wrinkled, and faded, 


After the eleventh day the ſeed leaf, as yet ſticking to the 
plant, is crumpled and almoſt corrupted, within it is hol- 
low; and about the ſecundine, the mucus and white ſub- 
tance of the ſeed being continued to the navel knot, form 


| a: cavity ; all the roots becoming 'IÞnger put forth new 
n out 5 their ſides. The ſecond leaf withers, and 


its 
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its veſicles are emptied ; the ſpaces between the knots gro 


longer; new gems appear; and the middle root grows ſeve- 


ral inches longer. 


After a month, the roots and ſtalk being grown much 


longer, new buds break out at the firſt knot, and little tu - 
mours bunch out, which at length break into roots. 


The roots which grow are generally according to the 


goodneſs of the ground, and the compaſs allowed for the 
grain of corn to extend itſelf in; Miller ſays, he has traced 
à root to the extent of a yard, which is farther than I could 


ever trace one; but with the allowance which may be pro- 
portionably made for the very fine threads, which could not 
be taken up. I think I have found ſome extend two foot in 


length or near it. $5: 


our, five, or fix ſtems are what is commonly to be met 


with in the uſual courſe of huſbandry ; each contain, if 
tolerably good, from thirty to forty grains or upwards; as 
have counted them this ſummer both in Hertfordſhire 
I have ſometimes met with eight ſtems from one grain, 
in corn ſown in the common way which is about three 


* hundred for one ; but that is not uſual. We ſhall have oc- 


caſion to mention this again when we come to compare the 


different produce ariſing from various grounds, and from 
grain ſowed at different diſtances, in one and the ſame 


grounds; we now ſhall proceed to our ſecond head: that is, 


How the ground is to be prepared for wheat. | 
This being a point of the utmoſt importance to the far- 


mer, requires a particular conſideration; eſpecially as the new 


| huſbandry gives a quite different method of management in 
this matter; and more eſpecially as ſome new ways of pro- 


ceeding in this article have very lately been introduced, and 


are juſt now ſtruck out by ſome ingenious farmers,. which 
very well deſerve to be ſet before the reader. Sat 
The uſual method of preparing the ground for wheat, 
was formerly by plowing it three, four, or five times, and 
dunging it when neceſſary, This, in general, anſwered 
very well, when proper was had to the nature of the 


ſoil, and the different ſeaſons which happen; ſince it has 


been found, by repeated experience, that both froſts and 
ſnows have great influence on corn land, both in reſpe& to 
the neceſlary plowing it, and alſo as to the certain enriching 
it when the ſaow falls and lies on it. rt LENS 
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Froſts, when to any moderate degree, lightensthe (ground: 
0 much, that the uſual plowings have a much better effect 
on it for wheat; and when it continues any time, it makes 
the laſt plowing unneceffary,..or; indeed improper for ſome 
ſorts of ground. Miller is of opinion, that the ground for 
many years after the great froſt, , les nene 
it. did before. 2e f 

Froſts not only lightens the earth, as xe we montiened;” 
but makes it more ſuſceptible of the air, which certainly not 
only conveys an unaccountable quantity of rich nouriſhment. 
into the ſoil; but by its working power ſtills loofens and 
lines the particles of it after a very extraordinary manner; 
for tho it. may be hard to ſay what it is, or however difficult 
it may be. to name or deſcribe it, the beneficial effects of it 
axe found beyond diſpute; which are fo great, that ſome 
writers and farmers are of opinion, the great benefit of- 
plowing is to make the earth more capable of receiving the 


air and dews; the truth of which every one may be con- 


vinced of, who will conſider the riches acquired by fal- 
lowing. 1 is common to ſee, in 3 places, land worn 
out With tillage, made again prapss for it, by _ wang? 
ſome years uncultivated. | 

A proper fineneſs is neceſſary g but ans in many caſes, 
might be effected without many plowings. 

The air, rains, and dews, are replete with great len | 
which have, ſurprizing effects both in and upon the earth, 
and in and upon vegetables, | 

Dr. Hale found, that a cubic inch of blue clay being di- 
Killed, an ae and cn aubie inches of air were nn 
from it. 

The air is very operative in every part of natures. whether 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, £ 

Common air is frequently impregnated with noxious 
vapours, thus the fumes which. aſcend up in the air from 
fermenting wines. are e e and _ from Turning 
brimſtone deadly. _ 

It is by. the amphibious property of the air the culotiped 
operations of nature are carried on; for a maſs of mutually 
attracting particles, without being blended with a due pro- 
portion of repelling ones, n ſoon coaleſce into a . 
giſh lump. | 5 

Mr. Boyle mentions to what 'A great . of ales an 
inch of air may be rarified, and the force of fire engines are 
viſible now in moſt countries. e ee eee If 
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If any perſon has a mind to ſee the effect of water ex 
panded; he may juſt wet a bullet mould, and then pour in 


a little boiling lead, which will fly out with prodigious force; 


I have ſeen it ſtrike into a ſolid ſtone, But whoever tries it 


muſt be careful to ſecure themſelves, and all About them, 


from the danger of its Hying on them, int the hole be to | 


ward them. 


We ſee the great powir of ending water, when heated | 
in the engine to raiſe water by fire; and water with air and 


other active particles, in capillary tubes, and innumerable 


ſmall veſicles, doubtleſs act with great force, though ex- J 
panded with no more e heat than what che ſun's warmth 3 


gives them. 


Peaſe in a pot l near full with water, on Tinbiblng: ibe | 


water, have raiſed one hundred and eighty- four pound 
weight laid on them; by which we may ſee the vaſt force: 
with which ſwelling peaſe expand. And doubtleſs a conſi- 
derable part of the ſame, is exerted not only in puſhing the 
pluthe of a plant upwards into the air, and enabling the firſt 


ſhooting radicle of the pea, and other grain, and all the fub- 


ſequent under fibres; to penetrate and ſhoot into the earth. 
Though we have from theſe experiments, 'and common 


| obſervitions,” _— proofs of the expanſive force with which 


the fibrous roots of plants ſhoot ; the leſs reſiſtance t hey 


find, the greater ae ny wilt certainly make in | 


equal times. 
Hence one of the rift confideribie ules of Being fat 


lowing, and trenching, and of harrowing of ground, and 


of mixing compoſts, is to looſen and mellow the earth, 

that not only the roots may make eaſier ſhoots, but there 
may be a freer and acer adrhiffion of the dews, rain, 
and air. 


Notwithſtanding ds, a proper fines of the foil, ſuita-' 
ble to the grain ſowed, muſt alſo be preferved 3 otherwiſe | 


wheat, and ſome other grains, will fall. To prevent this, 
farmers frequently roll the ground when” — 
ſometimes fold the wheat with ſneep. 


Could we find out what ſtiffneſs each grain requires, and 0 


the degree and ſort of rich nouriſhment moſt ſuitable to 

them, tillage would be managed with greater eaſe, with 

much more ; certainty of ſucceſs, ' and with greater profit. 
Theſe are brought to a tolerable degree of certainty, as 

to the nature of lands proper for wheat, beans, and ſome 


other grains 3 and ſome 2 rules of fitting lands by 


TS -: proper 
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5 proper quantities of marle, lime, chalk, ſoot, and aſhes, 
zre pretty well aſcertained; 3 yet there is ſtill a large fielq 


open to the thinking farmer, fur che better proportiohing 
his manures to big lands. 

It may not be improper to eaution the farmer, againſt 
oyer-manuring| his land; for when land is made top rich, he 
will not meet with a good crop of corn, but is ſure to find 
plentiful one of ſtraw. This is the reaſon why farmers, 
when they are to break up rich land, generally firſt take off 
the edge of it (as they call jt) by firſ ſowing it with oats, 
before they ſow it with wheat; and a very good farmer aſs 


lur'd me, that he had loſt above fifty pounds in his Founger 


ar by making his wheat land too rich. 
Marle, lime, chalk, and ſalt, are in themſelves — 


preparatives of the ground for wheat, when properly ap- 


plied ; but what is peculiarly beneficjal in theſe i is, that they 
convey no ſeed of weeds, no inſects of pernicious wma: 


but rather deſtroy tbem. 


For example, clover, which is an admirable preparative 
for wheat, requires no ſuch culture or manure, as will give 
any annual or other weeds an opportnnity pf running tq 
ſeed ; if the farmer ſhould lay a little fine dung on it at 
Michaelmas or in February, yet the clover being almoſt per- 
petually mowed firſt, either for ſeed. or graſs, that early 
mowing will cut off any weeds which may get in it, before 


| they can ſeed. As the tops of clover are generally large and 


flouriſhing, they overſhadow and keep down weeds :, if any 
"ſhould be conveyed by ſuch a manure, the clover 
tops, 'and deep roots, will mellaw it before it js plowed up 


| for wheat, for which one plowing i is commonly ſufficient, * 


The ſame may be ſaid of turnips, whoſe large head over» 
ſhadows and keeps under weeds ; and the repeated hoeingy 
neceſſary; elear the ground, at the ſame time that their large 
roots are fold to great profit, or prodigiouſly enrich the ſoil; 
and frequently anſwer both hoſe purpoſes. - 

Beans and peaſe are alſo excellent proparatives for _ 

And here I ſhall mention a: very extraordinary inſtance il 

the courſe « of huſbandry, begun by L farmer g near Chelſca, 
is ſpring, © 

ay Fig on his 3 with peaſe in rows as uſual, at 
about twenty inches diſtance ; and when the peaſe werg 
pwn up a little, he ſowed the interſtices betwixt them 
With turnips, and after let the peaſe reſt on the tops of the 

duini 55 z "he. aſter feen the peaſe, nd. ſold 1 of the 
| yy turnipsz 


0 
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turnips ; and on the twenty-ſecond of this October Luar 
two teams plowing this ground; one of which, with fix 
horſes drawn double, plowed up a furrow of eleven inches: . 
deep, and twelve broad; and the other, with two: horſes, - 


followed and plowed the rubbiſh about two inches deep, 


turning it, and all the remaining turnips, into the e | 


of the great furrow, 
Many of the turnips plowed in were very very large, and 
few leſs than apples; the ſervants told me their maſter 


thought the turnips would be as good ag half x dunging, and 
he intended tp ſoy it as it now lay, and then to harrow it. 


There was no appearance of any rubbiſh on the top of all 
that was finiſhed by the plows. 


What the ſucceſs may be cannot be foretold, but in this 
rocedure, there appears all the ſubſtantial beneßt of horſe-. 


hoeing, as well as of giving the wheat that diſtance, - which 
we are promiſed will procure. us ſuch advantageous £xops.3 
the furrows being a foot diſtant from, each other, betwit 


which moſt of the corn will fall, after whatever manner it 
is ſowed. 


From this experiment, a jugjcioys farmer may take fe; 


. hints which may be of Sreat ſeryjce, in other articles, 
Lentils, and ſeveral other grains and graſſes, are very 
good preparatives for wheat, when plowed into the ground, 
or eaten on it, which different farmers order according to 
their inclinations; and all may be of uſe for wheat, as will 
be mentioned when theſe articles come to be pat. : 
heat does not well follow common barley, as as it make 
land too light, and alſo takes too much of its ; goodneſs | — 

it: it ſeldom does well, tho? the groung be in good heart. 

I I ſhall mention one article more under this head, which 
is that of plowing. 
The Herefordſhire farmers plow five times for wheat, 


ſhallower or deeper as occaſion requires: and all agree It is 


improper fo plow in rain or ſnow, 
he mode. of plowing ought to be varied according t 


the naturę of the ſqjl, and the early or late ſowing. And it 


1•9 


is a common ſaying, ſow early and have gorng, ſow late and 
have ſtraw. 


There is another common rule ſaid to be a ſtanding one 


in huſbandry, viz. The more thoroughs the greater the 


crops; which may be admitted as far as the ſoil is more 


broke and made finer by that means. But it occaſions the 


ſeeds 8 a cloſer tp each other, and ſo fax it 2 90 
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modern method of ſowing leſs ſeed, and at a FO greater | 
Ae ee is uſually: done, WAL is now ſo much 1 
fetred to all other ways. ps 
About Dunſtable they plow: muich#4 in Atches; FRY in 
Eier ſoine* very good farmers practiſe this method with 
great ſucceſs; making five ſtitches when they come to; ſow, 
which five make a perch; ſo that between every two Litehes 
there is a thorough a foot wide. | 
They ſow theſe ſtitches length - ways by hand, 00 U OT | 
fon' ues to it will ſow for two teams, each of nichr plows 
an acre and an half a day; and when they have done the 
fary plowings, they run a ſmall plow. drawn by a 
Angle horſe, along every thorough, which caſts the fine 
mould + ny — - each way on the itch, and ge" the 
c an. ii en 
By this method, and being ſparingly, they apprialicnd! 
they have all the advantages they are promiſed by the drill 
plow ; and the benefit of their wheat having ſufficient room 
for its growth; eſpecially: as there are fo great ſpaces left wed 


| each fide of the ſtitches, 


© Pliny mentions the plowing ground eleven times, which 
is thought ſtrange; but there are two good farmers here 
who have ſeveral times plowed their ground as often: and 
as ſoon as the ground is cleared from the corn, conſtantly: | 
che plow to it, and repeat it every fortnight or three 
weeks, whilſt the weather will allow, in order to give the 
eatth the benefit of the ſun, air and dews; and to extirpate 
and prevent the growth of weeds, which grow beft at this 
time. By this repeated huſbandry they have cleared their 
grounds fo well from weeds, that I this year ſaw fields of 
wheat without a weed in the ſheaves, or one growing in 


_ the field: and one led his wheat immediately after it was 


horn. By this method they never have any ſmut or 
blighted corn; though one of them uſes no ſteeping: and 
the land is ſo mellow, that two horſes and a man plow an 
acre and half a day with great eaſe; ſo that in reality, they - 
have no more trouble than thoſe who plow leſs with e 
teams, and a boy to drive. 


How the wheat is 10 be prepared far PE ground. 
Under this head there are two things to be . 


| regarded. 


What fort of ſeed is to be procured ; and what quantity 
is neceffary. And next, how that ſeed i is to be . 
© 
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whoever approves of the drill way of ſowing, ought to ſum 


leſs ſeed than is commonly allowed to an acre; as it eomes 
nearer in appearanee to the drill method of huſbandry, which 


allows the greater advantages to the ſeed of more room for 


the ſun, air, dews, and ain; and greater compaſs a 


| ſpread the roots in the earth. In the common way of ſowi 
regard is to be had to the time: a peck leſs will do in Sep- 
tember than after; and a peck more than common is ra- 


quired in gravelly, and new broken up grounds : great als | 
lowances muſt be made in ſome places for the damage done 


N ee which frequently devour or carry off the ſeed; 


ilſt others are raid n lying OR 10 the wee of. 


the weather. n l 


The ſucceeding calonlations of: mhage e may 2 | 


ſonably be expected from wheat ſowed at * diſtances, 
may probably give the reader ſo aan a notion of this matter, 


as 70 guide him in his conduct. S eee 
Why may not wheat be — ade tack: a as the 


owner pleaſes, as well as turnips ? Is not the ſame reaſon that 
ſatisfies us of the prudence. of our conduct in the ave, as 
ſtrong and forcible in the other? The farmer before named 
ſpo ke of haeing his wheat as well as his turnips; but he bas 


not yet ventured to cut up what I would call the fupers 
fluous wheat; though he finds the hoeing it nat only to 


anſwer as to the clearing off the weeds, but alſo as to 


looſening the ſurface, and refreſhing the wheat. Sure the 
hoeing wheat to eight or nine inches diſtance, could be no 


hazard of making it too thin; and this near the thoroughs 


would anſwer the diſtances propoſed by thoſe, who-feem de- 


ſirous to allow the largeſt me of ten or eines inches for 
each'plant to' ſpread an. 


Why might not the ſpare v wheat i in one phos be tranfs. 


plantod to vacancies in an z or even to e Fon _- 
pared for it? g 


A good as t a n would tranſplangi! covert | 
hundreds in leſs time, and at a leſs expence than moſt. rea- 


ders would imagine; and wheat may certainly be tranſ- 
planted very well: I named a trowel, becauſe that when it 
opens the ground for the wheat, hardens not the fides of 
the holes as ſetting ſticks do, but leaves the earth looſer he 
the wheat root to ſtrike freſh in. 


Every farmer knows wheat will bear mowing at proper. | 


ſeaſons without prejudice, It will bear nen on by 
ſheep, 


3 
The uſual allowance for wheat has heen named already's 
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ſheep, when folded properly upon it; and the roller is fre- 
- quently alſo uſefully applied; and I know it will bear being 


tranſplanted, and if prudently done at a proper ſeaſon, and 
in ground ſuitable for it, a man would preſently tranſplant 
att acre at a foot diſtance: the hazard could not be great, 
—_— profit of its ſucceeding would be very conſide- 


45 to the choice of feed, few have that care in this par- 
ticular which they ought to have; for much more certainly 


depends on good and proper ſeed, than moſt perſons think. - 


Corn growing on virgin mould, or new broken up 
erh is beſt of all; and where that cannot conveniently 

had, it 18 adviſeable to get feed from ſome diſtant place at 
Jeaft once in two years; or if from land in the ſame neigh- 


| bourhood, let it it be from different fort of land, 


Mr. Yelverton of Ireland, had his ſeed from England; 


but whereſoever the ſeed is taken or brought from, take 
particular care that it be perfectly clean and fweet. It is ger 


nerally agreeed, that the Jargeſt and faireſt of the ſort ſhould 
be choſen: far ſeed ; as uſually producing the . moſt, the 
largeſt, and the beſt cars of corn; which rule generally 

ood j 7 * EE bg - * . . PE 


5M other article is making the ſeed clean from ſeeds of 


= weeds, and filth of all forts, as well as from bad grains. Ig 


this caſe a little pains at firſt, will ſave a great deal of trou- 
ble afterwards, as to the keeping the ground clear, as well 


as from bad and ſmutty corn, 
Q ſeeping ſeed wheat, 


- This relates not only to ſeed wheat, but to many other 


forts of grain and vegetables. 


We have mentioned the compoſition uſed by Mr, Yel- 
verton; and ſhall add that uſed by Colonel Plummer, ano- 
ther ſucceſsful raiſer of wheat. But as to the many com- 
poſitions which have been much cried up, and ſold at a great 


Cot. Plummer of Hertfordſhire's way of teeping wheat. 
Waſh the wheat through three or four waters, ſtirring it 
well each time, and ſkim off the light grains. Put water in 


a tub with a tap, with as much ſalt as will make an egg 
ſwim ; then add as much more; ſtir it well, and put in twa 


ar three pounds of allom beat fine, and ſtir it again well. 


Uſe it as ordinary brines, only ſteep the wheat thirty op | 
1 N — 


1 
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forty hours: for leſs ſignifies nothing, Take the wheat out 
the night before you ſow it, and fift ſome Naked lime on 
it. And add freſh quantities of the ingredients as wanted. 
A good way is to ſteep the ſeed in rain water; in which 
bay ſalt is mixed, till it will bear an egg; for thirty hours; 
and after to ſpread it on a floor, with fine lime mixed with 


it, and ſtirred together till each ſeed leaves clinging to ano- 


ther, and till it ſeems candy'd with lime. 


There are other receipts given to the ſame purpoſe; and 


cat which Mr. Ellis ſcems to value himſelf much upon, 


mentions the diſſolving three pounds of eopperas in two or 


three gallons of ſcalding water; ſtir it till it is diſſolved 
and, when juſt warm, pour it over two or three buſhels of 


wheat. A quarter of an hour after pour over all the 


wheat ſeed, as much dunghill water as will make the whole 


ſwim four inches; and ſtirring it ſufficiently, you may ſkim 
off all the ſeeds of weeds, and the light thorns that occaſion 


ſmut and pepper wheat. | 


The ſeed is to lie in this twelve hours; then draw all 
clear off, and lime it directly for ſowing the ſame morning: 


or if the ſeed lay and drained twelve hours firſt, it would 


be better. 5 
Of ſowing wheat. 


; The time for ſowing wheat in general, is from the mid- 


dle of September to the beginning of December; but ſome 


ſorts, and upon ſome particular occaſions, others may be 


ſowed at different ſeaſons. 


In general great regard is to be had to the nature of the 


land, and the weather; dry land may be ſowed with care 
in moiſt weathers (though not in wet, if it can well be a- 
voided) and ftiff wet land is only to be ſowed in a favoura- 


ble time, for fear of the ſeed being loſt : it is much the beſt 


to ſow the ſeed in freſh mould, and for that reaſon they 


commonly ſow as ſoon as ever the ground is made ready 0 


receive it. 


The ſowing the broad caſt way is very well known ; but 


- 


the ſowing of wheat by hand, ſowing or ſpraining the 


ſeed in along the ſtitches, as was before mentioned, and as 
they frequently ſprain in peaſe, is not ſo common; though 
this latter manner ſeems to come the neareſt ſetting in rows: 
or ſawing according to the drill huſbandry, | a 
The next thing to be conſidered is, 
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| How the wheat and the ground are to tt ordered a 
they are toget ber. 


- The firſt care is to get all the croſs gutters and herding 
welt Eleanſed, and the looſe mould and corn in them caſt 
upon the plowed ground; for which purpoſe a ſmall plo 
is uſed in ſeveral places, which is eaſily drawn by any hor 
and contrived to throw the looſe mould and corn on both 
Hides, and leaye the thoroughs perfeRtly clear and ſmooth to 
let the'wates run off. 

Alfter this there ſeems three things neceſſary to be conſ- 

dered under this head : 

PFirſt, what is to be done when the wheat is too forwitd 
or rank, which would endanger its being laid and ſpoiled.” 
Second, what is to be done when it is too poor. 

Laſtiy, the keeping it clean from weeds. This laſt. is a 

e beſt huſbandmen often ſuffer by; ſince the 

ſieeds of weeds are frequently carried by winds and ** bird; 

and often lie concealed years in the ſoil. © © * f 

When wheat is too rank, it is ſometimes proper to mow, 
Combines to eat it, and ſometimes to fold ſheep on it. 

This laſt is not only an advantage this way, but alſo for the 
improving the ground, not only by the dung and urine of 
the ſheep, but by the fining of the mould by their treading 
it with their feet; and the nouriſhment conveyed by the 
warmth of their bodies. 

As to refreſhing the ground when too poor, by additional 
improvements ; the folding anſwers that end very well ; 
and, in other caſes, the ſprinkling on a few buſhels of | 
ſoot, malt duſt, pigeons dung; or any thing of that kind 
wilt anſwer the end deſired, or even fine mould or dung 
mellowed : eſpecially if the wheat be hoed as before mentio- 
ned, which alone would anſwer the end of refreſhing the 
wheat very much, as well as help to keep down the weeds. 
Weeding the growing corn in the common way, b. 
cutting up, or drawing where it can be done without: pre- 
judice, helps to make the ground ſweet and clean, gives 
the grain more room to grow, and to receive the benefit of 
the air, the warmth of the ſun, the fertilizing dews and 
rains. Further, it makes the reaping the corn cheaper, 
and faves a great deal of trouble in every article. 
But this is only a temporary help, not reaching the root 

| of the diſtemper, which lies deeper. 

We have mentioned the benefit of hoeing of wheat; ; and 

this 
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this ſummer I ſaw the advantage of it, when pet formed 
with a ſmall hoe, and a ſkilful hand: this deſtroys moſt of 
the roots, ſo that all annuals were deſtroyed; and thoſe 


of a more laſting: nature, prevented from doing any more 
miſchief that ſeaſon: the fruit of this hoeing was, I far 


not one weed i ina whole field of wheat this i A at the 


reaping. 
The reader. mult not oats the Fink Great; on. one 


hoeing, or weeding ; ſince this farmer had for ſome years 
induſtriouſly extirpated all weeds, and carefully avoided e- 
very thing which he thought could occaſion their growth; 
ſuch as the carrying dung with weeds in it to the ground. 
Notwithſtanding which, he frequently obſerved a new 
growth of weeds when he plow'd hs. than uſual, or near 
the hedges. 014 20 (8 

. Theſe am are e conform able to the obſervations erf 
| the late Mr. Ray, who obſerves, that many ſeeds will 


grow when kept ſeveral years, and. moſt when kept mere 


than one; and that ſeveral ſorts had been kept fourteen 
years, and ſome buried ſo long in the ground, and yet WO 
\ wen brought again into the open air and ſowed. © + 

Theſe. remarks will give the farmer an infight into the 
origin. of weeds, and put him on earns his ONT fur- 
wy in order to obtain a remedy. ' 

There are two ſorts of weeds, annuale and perennials." 

Annual weeds will be eaſily managed, if Care be "Gy 00 
prevent their ſeeding. - 


As to the perennial, the ** Wee td will in a great = 


meaſure procure the ſame preſent advantage; but as they 
will grow again, and many of them will ſpread, there is 
no effectual remedy, but extirpating them by 2 common 
dock ſpade, uſed for drawing up docks, or deſtroying 
them by expoſing them to the heat of the. ſun, or feverity 


of the cold, the former of which is the moſt effectual; or 


elſe by harrowing them off on plowing, and then burning 
them. 8 
In ſome caſes other remedies may be applied: I have 
known falt brine in Cheſhire poured on walks to denne 
weeds, and ſcalding water will take the ſame effect. 
Where ſalt water is near it may be applied for this pur- 
poſeß eſpecially for deſtroying weeds on dunghills or com- 
poſts ;- but care muſt be taken not to apply too much, ſor 
fear of the over. ſalting it, and preventing the growth of 
tlie: corn or graſs for * time; the Farmer: may ſafely 
pour 
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pour an hogſhead of ſea water; on every. ſuch quantity of 

manure as he deſigns for an acre of land, which will kill 

the weeds on the dung, and eprich the ground. _.. 
Where the corn is ſowed in drills at a proper diſtance, 


it will not be difficult to clean it from weeds by hoeing; 


but care muſt be taken, that the werds are tels * or Hid 
ſo that they grow not again. 


He the wheat is to be managed when parited fron 


the ground; 


Here it will be proper to mention the different ee 
of managing corn whilſt in the field, uſed by the north and 
ſouth country farmers, with their TING reaſons for 
their conduct. 

In the north counties, at the evening, they ſet up 
eight ſheaves; cloſe in two rows; and then cover them 
with two large ſheaves half opened, and then draw over 
the tops of the others, which ſhelter the whole like. a 
thatched cover, and will protect all for ten or twelve days 
or longer: in caſe of exceſſive rains the wet ſides of the two 
covers will ſuffer, but very rarely any other part: and it 


muſt be a continued long ſeries of very ill weather, if the 
farmer has not an opportunity of houſing his corn well. 


In the ſouth they ſet up twelve or twenty ſheaves in 


two rows, without any cover, which they ſay helps to 


whiten the wheat ; but if any violent rain or wet bappen, 
all their corn ſuffers. 

Where corn is very dry and clean, I "TO has it carried 
away as ſhorn 3 but the more uſual method in both parts of 
the kingdom, is to. let it ſtand ſome time in the field to 
make it whiter, and to ripen any part which wants a little 
weather; and alſo to kill graſs or weeds which may be yet 


| amongſt. the corn, and which may be prejudicial to it when 


in the barn, 

However different theſe ſentiments of the farmers may 
be, all good ones agree, that it is wrong to houſe the corn 
too ſoon; and better to err rather in the other extreme, it 


being almoſt a proverb, << It is better to ſpoil corn in the 
« field than in the barn.” | 


The next thing is the mowing it loſe in the bara, or ſet- 


ting it on a ſtack out of doors; in both which caſes it is 
difficult to guard againſt vermin, though ſome are very 


dextrous in what they call mowing the mouſe out of the 
barn ; but the ſetting it on 2 or ſtones capped with 
; | Others, 


„ dn. us 


22 
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others, which reach over the firſt on every ſide, is gene- 
rally found the beſt, Corn may thus ſtand ſeveral years 
ſweet and good. And in ſome parts of Staffordſhire,” and 
ſome other places, they make theic ſtacks. round, a circle 


being the moſt capacious of all figures, and the moſt ſecure 


againſt ſtorms, breaking the force of them gradually; 

-whereas the ſquare ones receive the full force of the wind 

and wet, and all the inconveniences attending them. 
However careful the farmer may be, mice will ſome- 


timed get into his ſtock, and are frequently carried in the 


ſheaves out of the field, and are ſoon of very ill conſequence, 
It may be known if they are there, by thruſting an aſh 


pole, or poles, pretty far into the ſtack, which the mice 


will eat the bark of; for mice will eat the bark of the 
branches of ſeveral trees, and the tenderer the bark the 
greater the temptation, and the eaſier it is done. 

The immediate thatching, or otherwiſe ſecuring the 


ſtacks till thatched, is very expedient ; and is often de- 


layed in harveſt to the conſiderable prejudice of the farmer, 
which might be in a great meaſure prevented at a little ex- 
Pony by moveable covers, as was formerly mentioned, 


The price of thatching, where labourers have one and fix- 


pence: per day for doing the whole, is uſually ten-pence 
for an hundred ſquare foot. 


Threſhing is the next thing to be conſidered. This. is 


generally performed the beſt and eaſieſt in warm dry wea- 
ther, or in froſt ; for notwithſtanding the barns are kept as 
cloſe as poſſible, the grain is found to quit the huſk the 


| beſt in thoſe ſeaſons, which ſhews what influence the wea- 


ther has, even where it would not be expected to n 
any ſenſible alteration. 

The common price for threſhing, cleaning, and putting 
wheat into the ſacks, is two ſhillings a quarter, where the 
labourer's wages are fourteen-pence per day at that ſeaſon, 
and it muſt be proportionably leſs where wages are leſs, But 


good or bad corn makes a difference as to the work, and 


will have its influence alſo on the wages ; and ſo will the 
quantity of grain in the ears, ſome having above forty, - 
ſome above thirty, and ſo on. Care muſt be taken the 


corn be not damaged, when threſhed by lying on a damp | 


floor too long, before it is cleaned or carried off, 
There is a great difference even in the article of cleaning 
corn between the ſouth and north country farmers; the 


* er cleaning it by caſting in the barn, from one end of 
L. II. | 2 it 
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i to the other, the beſt flying fartheſt, and then ſeparating 
and cleaning it again after, by the wheat ridler, or fan; 
whereas the north country farmers perform this by wind, 
which generally does it very well; and in defect of that they 
have a fan with ſails, turning on an axis, Ie does the 
buſineſs effeQually,. 
The next thing is to ſend the corn to the 3 if the 
price. be agreeable, or to keep it in hopes of a better: 
where any perſon is of ability, and has an opportunity of 
keeping corn when it is cheap, he has a fair proſpect of pro- 
moting his intereſt ; corn generally bearing double the 
price if one crop miſcarries, which it generally does onee in 
four or five years. The Dutch have frequently bought our 
corn, and ſold it again to us at double the price. | 
| He who faves corn in plentiful years, may be called a 
paublick benefactor, as really promoting the publick good. 

For it has often been lamented, by wiſe and good men, 
that we have no publick granaries, to ſupply us in a time 
of ſcarcity. 

The countries moſt famous for abounding i in corn hereto- 
fore, were T hrace, Sardinia, Sicily, Egypt, and Africa. 
When Auguſtus had reduced Egypt, he took peculiar 

care of the bed of the Nile, which by degrees bad been 
clogged with mud, through the — of the Kings of 
Egypt, and: cauſed it to be cleaned by the Roman troops 
whom he left there. From thence came regularly every 
year, twenty millions of buſhels of wheat. Without this 
ſupply the capital of the world was ſometimes in danger of 
periſhing by famine. 

When Severus died, there was corn in the publick ma 
zines for ſeven years, expending daily, bread for ſax 
hundred thouſand men. 

Conſtantinople was ſupplied in the ſame wiſe manner, 
when the empire was fixed there ; and an admirable arder 
was obſerved in both thoſe cities, for the ſubſiſtanee of the 
immenſe number of inhabitants. | 

. Conſtantine cauſed fourſcore thouſand buſhels of corn, 
which came from Alexandria, to be diſtributed daily at 
Conſtantinople : this was for the ſubſiſtence of ſix hundred 

and forty thouſand men; the Roman buſhel ſerving only 
eight perſons. . 

To give a later inſtance. of the effect of magazines, after 
the fatal battle to the French at Blegheim, the French ge- 
necals waited, on the * with an intent to get his di- 

1 : recti ons 
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rections how to recruit theit forces, none of them venturin 4: 


to name the great diſtreſs they were in. The King aſked if TY 
His publick magazines for his ſoldiers were full, and bein; 
anſwered in the affirmative, hz ordered them to take car 
that they wete kept ſo. Arid ſoon after they found the ef- 
fects of that proviſion, for there being a [carcity in general, | 
and good proviſions made for the ſoldiers, the army was | | 
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heſe inſtances will corivince us of the wiſdom. of keeping 
of corn; and alſo that it is poſſible to do it for many years, 
which is next to be conſidered. „„ 
There are various methods of preſerving corn, which may 
be conſidered either as they relate to publick granaries or 
magazines, of as they concern and are the property of 
private perſons. As there is at preſent no appointment of 
the former with us, I ſhall only juſt mention two or three 
particulars about them; and then come to what is within 
the compaſs of private perſons, and what may be of advan- 
tage to thoſe who are defirous to promote their own and the 
publick good at the ſame time. „ 1 
Varro aſſures us, corn would keep good fifty years, when 
ſhut up cloſe in the ear in ſubterranean caverns, which they 
covered on all ſides with ſtraw, to defend it againſt damps, 
cloſing the entrance with great care. | 

The method of preſerving corn in the ear is ſtill praiſed, 
when it is to be ſent to far diſtant places. And it is ſent 
after this manner to America, in caſks perfectly well ſtopt 
up, otherwiſe the ſubſtance will evaporate, and the plan- 
tation of it prove ineffectual. | RS: b 

Another method is to clean and dry it well, and remove 
it once in fifteen or ſixteen days, for half a year; then if it 
is laid up dry it will need little more care. | 

After two years good preſervation it may be kept forty, 
fifty, or a hundred years, by lodging it in pits which are 
covered with ſtrong planks well joined together; or, which 
is a more ſecure method, by covering the ſurface of the heap 
with a ſmall quantity of quick-lime, and then diffolving it 
again by ſprinkling a little water upon it. This quick-lime 

will cauſe the grain to ſhoot two or three fingers in depth, 
and form a ſurface or incruſtation, which is too ſtrong to be 
penetrated either by the air, or inſets. _ „ 

In ſome cities abroad they have receptacles for preſerving 
corn in the town walls, particularly at Leghorn, which 
being cloſe ſtopped, kill vermin, and keep the corn a” : 
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98 TILLAGE. Book. VI. 
As to preſerving. ſmall quantities for four or, five years, 
which, in general, is long enough for private perſons in 
this country, the keeping corn in a ſtack ſet upon wooden 
poſts of ſtones, with caps over them, has been. found a- 
bundantly ſufficient to anſwer, the preſerving the corn good, 
and the bringing profit to the owner. 

As to the farmer's wanting the ſtraw for his ground, and 

the chaff for his horſes, theſe are conſiderations too trifling 
to be ſet in compariſon with the advantages propoſed by the 
Keeping of corn, eſpecially i in corn countries, ,in which the 
ſtraw is little valued in plentiful years, and the chaff leſs. 
It is common with farmers to keep corn in bags, and a 
great quantity may be ſecured in hair bags in a little compaſs, 
and placed fo that cats may alſo keep the place clean, if 
kept i in common ſacks. 

About Hempſted they put five N in a ſack, which 
is about three hundred weight, which ſtrong fellows are 
hired to carry up into the repoſitories. 

Where full ſacks are uſed in rooms or granaries, I have 
obſerved a commodious little machine uſed for conveying 
them from place to place, by which I have ſeen, twenty 
quarters of corn delivered out with great Fale in a very 
ey minutes: | 

Some place their wheat, when threſhed, in the chaff, 
in the midft of a ſtack of corn in which it will lie in a com- 
parative little compaſs. 

The moſt effectual method is to have a granary ENT: on 
poſts, or ſtones capped, for corn ſtacks : this, if contriv'd 
as malt-houſes are, with ſeveral floors, the corn may be 

eaſily removed, when neceſſary, from one to another, rea- 
dily downward; and, by proper pullies, with no great dif- 
ficulty, to the 'bigheſt ; and, by ſuch removals, kept per- 
fectly clean and ſweet as long as deſired. 

The place where corn is kept ought to be free from 
damps and all moiſture, as well as from ill ſmells of all 

forts; all which ſoon give a tincture to the grain, and make 
it muſty, ili-ſcented, or ill-taſted. 

Few who have made any obſervations, but know how 
ſoon good or ill ſmells are communicated from one body to 
another, when placed near together. Coffee gives a tinc- 
ture to tea, when near it. The faculties of many of thoſe 
diminutive creatures which deſtroy corn, are much finer 
than ours, and therefore ſeveral herbs and compoſitions 
may keep them from touching it: ſome things being im- 
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ared grains ; and ther Rene in a pound, 
there will be nine thouſand fix. hundred, grains in a pound; 
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An acre of wheat ſet at twelve inches diſtance, allowing. 


ſeed for five thouſand yards, will take forty, five thouſand. 


grains, that is not quite, five, pounds or the twelfth part of 
"When the grain is ſet at eight inches. diſtance, it re- 
quires double the number of ſeed : that is, eighteen. to, 
a yard, being ninety thouſand grains, not near a peck. 
of wheat. T | 
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2 When the corn is ſet at ſix inches diſtance, there will be 
thirty-ſix grains in. a yard, and one hundred and eighty 


thouſartd grains in an acre. . | 


And when it is ſet at four inches diſtance,, there. will be 


* 19 a yard; and in the whole acre, four hundred 
and five thouſand, not three pecks of wheat. Reckoning 
one hundred fifty-three thouſand grains to. a peck. of wheat ; 


| and ten pecks of wheat, which is the common allowance 
of ſeed to an'acre, as we uſually ſow the ground, there 


will be one million five hundred thirty-ſix thouſand grains 
of corn to an acre; and fo there will be near four grains 
ſowed on every ſquare of four inches; that is, almoſt a grain 
to every two inches ſquare, ot four cubic inches. 


: ; 


The product of wheat when good, is about five quarters, 
which is ſixteen, times the ſeed. that is generally. ſowed, 
which is a better produce than, they had formerly in many- 
places. We are informed by Cicero and Pliny, that ten 
for one was the higheſt produce of an acre, but the 1 
produce was eight, with which the huſbandman was we 
content. SW. ow " n an bs r CES A | 

The ears of wheat uſually contain from thirty to bye and 
forty grains each; and taking forty as the middle preduce, 
and allowing twelve ſtems to each grain of the corn ſet, at a 
foot diſtance,” which is as much as they will bear without 
the benefit of horſehoeing: and reckoning four thouſand 
yards to produce corn, then each ſtem producing four. 
hundred and eighty grains, there will be in the whole thirty 


ſix thouſand times four hundred and eighty ; which in the 


whole will be ſeventeen millions two hundred and eighty. 
thouſand. And there being ſix hundred, fourteen thouſand 
four hundred grains in a buſhel, there will not be quite 
forty buſhels in an acre ſo ſet at a foot diſtance, with the 
ſuppoſed produce of twelve ſtems to each grain, and forty 
grains to each ear. „%% oe 


” > 


2 


When the grain is ſet at eight inches diſtance, there 
will be double the quantity ſowed ; that is, eighteen grains 
in each yard, and eigbt ſtems to every grain of ſeed, the 
number of ſeeds will be ſeventy-two thouſand ; which, 
being multiplied by three hundred and twenty grains arifing 
from eight ſtems, 'the produce- will be twenty-two millions 
and forty thouſand, which is about a fourth part more than 
what was ſuppoſed to be produced from the ſeed ſown at. 
à foot diſtance; this being ſomewhat above fix quarters to, 
an acre, ESE 4. TIES? 1 RAE IR En 2 inet . 
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When the grain is ſowed at ſix inches diſtance, with an 
allowance of fix ſtems to grow from each grain, there will 
be one hundred and eighty thouſand grains of ſeed ; that is, 
thirty-ſix times five thouſand. INS : | 
As there will be four thouſand yards that will bring corn, 
and each yard has thirty-ſix grains of ſeed ſowed on it, and 
each ſtem forty grains, that is, two hundred and forty times 
_ thirty-ſix, multiplied by four thouſand, makes thirty-four 
millions five hundred and fixty grains of corn, which is a 
third more than aroſe. from ſowing at eight inches di- 
ſtance ; and, conſequently, above nine quarters to an acre. 
When the grain is ſet at four inches diſtance, and four 
 Rtems are allowed to ariſe from each grain for four thouſand 
_ yards, there will be eighty-one times four thouſand ſeeds 
to be reckoned to produce corn; and then there will be in 
the whole three hundred and twenty-four thouſand ſeeds, 
which being multiplied by one hundred and ſixty times, 
each ariſing from one corn with four ſtems, and each ſtem 
ſuppoſed to bear forty corns, the whole will make fifty-five 
millons eighty-four thouſand, which will be near a third 
part more than thoſe ſet at fix inches diſtance; are ſup- 
poſed to produce; and three times as much as thoſe produce 
Which were ſet at a foot diſtance, and would be near twelve 
quarters, which have been frequently obtained in the com- 
mon way of ſowing. | | ie 
If we ſhould enter into the conſideration of grain when 
ſowed cloſer than four inches, we ſhall come into that un- 
certainty of the diſtance which falls to the ſhare of each 
grain in the uſual methods of ſowinng. 
All cheſe calculations ſuppoſe the common method of 
huſbandry to be uſed; we have ſhewn before the quantity 
procured by corn ſet at a diſtance and horſehoed. _ 
The reader will not think that theſe calculations are te 
be depended upon as exact: they are only made to give 
him a general view of what may reaſonably be expected 
from ſetting corn at ſeveral diftances; and will be found 


as near the truth as can be expected in an affair of this na- 


ture; in which the writings and practice of others have 
been of little ſervice to direct me; but which I have en- 


deavoured to collect from ſome rules in huſbandry pretty 


well eſtabliſned, and from ſome rules of proportion. 

If theſe calculations be tolerably well founded, then the 
. ſowing wheat in ſtitches by hand, as before mentioned, at 
four, five, or fix inches diſtance in the rows, and in the 
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ſame proportion in other caſes, may perhaps, conſidering the 
unavoidable Joſs of many ſeeds, and vacancies of many 
places in all fields, be as good a rule to go by, as any can be 
given in general, for thoſe who will not uſe the horſehoeing 
method: for, whatever may be ſaid of the great extent of 
ſome roots of wheat in depth and breadth, four or five 
inches either way will be a good eee when the gona 
is not till'd between. 5 505 

One advantage may ariſe from: en GER wheat, | 
which. may not improperly be added to what Was before 
ſaid on that head; which is, that by this means the farmer 
may have an opportunity of giving his land to which the 
corn is to be brought, the advantage of more plowing z 
and alfo the, benefit of the winter froſts: and ſnows, which 
are exceedingly advantageous. What the ingenious Dr! 
Beal ſays on this ſubject, cannot but make. a deep im- 
preſſion. * 
J often aſk gardeners and buſbandmen whether all 
6 ſorts. of land are more fertilized, or more ſpeedily by the 
“ folar influence in our climate, or by froſt; and they ge- 
% nerally anſwer, that froſt and ſnow make the quickeſt 
5 diſpatch among us, and the more general and richer for 
<< fertility *. Such a- tranſplanting of wheat, may, in all 
probability, be often a great advantage to the wheat itſelf; 
for whenever that is too rank, it muſt be eaten or mowed 
down, or will be ſpoiled. But the removal of it will give 
a proper check to its en ee weg nn to 
the wheat. jp 

From the brining or ſteeping of wheat, or other ſeeds 
the following advantages are propoſed. 

Firſt, that it will make the ſeed grow, and come up 
4 much together ; and e e 26 be 1 _ 

Er 

Theſe often happen .otheruics when the ſeed is not 
ſteeped, as part of it may fall where it may ſprout ſoon, 
and part lie long in the ground before it does ſprout. In 
caſe a long dry ſeaſon: follows ſuch ſowing, ſome ſeeds, as 
barley, and others, may not come up at all, or in ſuch a 
manner as quite to ſpoil the crop. ; 
i The ſecond advantage, is the ſceuring it againſt birds, 
and vermin, and from its being ſpoiled by ſmut. And. 

_ Laſtly, *tis ſaid the ſeed ſteeped in proper ingredients 
imbibe a fertilizing richneſs from the RE liquor; or 


m_ 
* Philol. Tranſact. vol. 1. P* 23 I, 
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from the lime uſually caſt en, and adbering, at the time 
of the ſowing it. ere ig onto ods 
That ſalt and lime, which are 8 ingredients moſt — 
on this occaſion, when properly applied, are great ferti/ 
lizers of land, is too plain to need proof: and that they 
are deſtructive of vermin- is alſo found by the „ 
ne ö 
All houſewifes know hw effectually ape 
viſton from the taint by vermin; and the very ſmoke A 
lime-kiln effeQually clears all who engage in it, from the 
vermin they were before afflicted with I have ſeen catere 
pillers drop from e ae under ney a n lime 
was flaked for a trial. 1 
The queſtion is whether ſuch mkidieg os the — or 
otlide liquor, or the lime ſo adhering to the; ſeed, ſhall be 
really a ſufficient future ſecurity of it againſt vermin» and 
ſmur, and be a fertilizer of it in its growtin. 1 
We have undoubted proofs of the long continued effects 
both in ſmells and taſtes ariſing from a very ſhort application 
of one body to another; Which we may reaſonably pre- 


ſume to be the caſe of brines, ſoots, copperas, and particu- 


larly of brimſtone, and other ingredients of the ſame 
nature: and the general uſe of one or other of theſe by 
_ aum ſeems to — the advantages xeaped. * 
m. + / 
Good og bad crops are undoubtedly. got both with 
Keeping: and without, the advice ſome: give to keep /the 
ground clean and ſweet, and to till it well, is certainly very 


| good, and ought to be purſued by every ſenſible, farmer, \ 


whether he Reeps his ſeed or omits it. 
Many nate ſtrenuous againſt ſowing. the uſual quantity.gf 


ſeed, and favour the drill huſbandry ; but if little ſeed be 


ſown, and nothing done to ſecure that little againſt voracious 
birds, and deſtructive vermin, I doubt they would ſoon 
make ſuch devaſtation, as would leave weng vacancies free 
from any corn at all. _— 
There is an objeRion againſt ſteeping, ed. is, that 
— is brined and ſowed in a dry ſeaſon, the brined 
ſeed frequently grows mouldy and decays when not covered. 
But the ſteeping, if done right, will ſet it on ſprouting, 
and it will then ſtruggle hard to live: and it certainly is in 
as great danger of being devoured when not ſteeped, by 
lying open, as of growing mouldy from being brined. But 
the uſual Oy of corn ſowed will AbUNAADU ſupply ſuch 


little 
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little accidents: and this very objection ſeems to ſhew, that 

the ſteeping preſerves it from vermin, when it is ſuffered to 

lie uticovered pom being carried off by bind, or de- 

voured by inſects. 

A regular Gedplngr will cevtainly ee the ſprouting 

of the ed, which is the firſt advantage propoſed by it. 

This advantage cannot be hoped, unleſs it be ſeeped:in 
a'proper manner; for throwing a little urine. or ſalt water 
over the ſeed is ſo far from obtaining this end, that it will 
rather produce the dire& contrary, . by occafioning thoſe 
grains which happen to be brined, nn. en _ 

the others which are not. 

It muſt be a regular briniog of the whole that. can pro 
duce a regular vegetation of all; and it is undoubtedly on 
this account, that in all ſenſible receipts for brining, an in- 
duftrious and repeated ſtirring of the ſeeds in wy n 
* * is earneſtly preſſedt. 

The waſhing the ſeed in fair water, direRed i in ſome of 


5 che receipts, ſeems to me prejudicial to the end propoſed by 


ſteeping it. The ſeed can imbibe but 2 certain quantity of 
liquid, and if it ſuck firſt fair water, it cannot after retain ſo 
great a quantity of the ſteepipg liquor as it would otherwiſe 
go ; and 7 this might make it neceſſary for Colonel 
Plummer "_ _ - i make- their brines fo „ when 
AS an effect would have been found by a we ken, 
plied in the firſt inſtance. 5 w_ 

And as to the clearing of ſeeds from bekr's . 2s fale 
water is ſpecifically heavier than freſh, that nan nie 
better on the brine than in fair water. 
In regard to the danger of ſeeds burſting, if fowed: i in 2 
wet time, or if a wet ſeaſon ſoon follow, that danger may 
be eaſily and fafely guarded againſt, by enuring them gra- 
dually to gentle degrees of moiſture, according to their na- 
ture; and then committing them to the open earth, which 
FE have tried ſuceeſsfully in ſeveral inſtances. If we once 
knew what degree of moiſture any grain or feed will bear 
at firſt, without-receiving of prejudice, it can be no great 
difficulty to uſe them in the manner they are able to bear at 
firſt; and then commit them to the open air, which they 
nit be ſometimes hazarded in, whateyer method is i 
in the management of them. 

It ſeems plain from experience, that many ſceds may 
be made certainly to grow, and that equally as to their 
time of ſprouting, by keeping, which was the ficſt ad 


Vantage 
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vantage propoſed ; the next thing to be conſidered is, the 
fecuring it againſt birds or nenne, or unt its being ſpoiled 
by what is ealled mut. 

The ſtceping of ſeed was kn i in Virgil's time, and 
that with proper ingredients, to ſecure it againſt deſtructive 
vermin long ſince, For Sir Hugh Plat in his garden of 
Eden, (Page 61, 62.) mentions lime beaten to powder, 
and mixed with corn before it be ſowed, to prevent rooks 
and other fowls from devouring it, and puts a queſtion, if it 
does not alſo help ta entieh. In another place he mentions, 
the laying peaſe in water a day ar two before they are ſown, 
and puts a queſtion of ſteeping in milk, ſpirit of wine, or 
water that hath been long infuſed on dung, waſte ſoap aſhes, 
or common aſhes,whoſe ſalt hath not been drawn aut-before. 

All this has, by repeated experience, been found to be 
right: and moſt farmers now uſe one fort of brine. or fteop- 
ing compaſition ox other for ſeveral ſorts of grain: we may 
preſume, that ſo general a practice, and the advantages pro- 
cured by it when properly managed, will ſufficiently juſtify 
the proceeding in the ſame courſe of huſbandry; for I do 
not find ĩt objected, that vermin: fill devour the corn. 

As the methods of ſteepings and brinings are numerous, 
and various, it is next to an impoffibility to, chuſe out ſuch 
as will fit all che different forts of grains and ſoils, but they 
alt do, or ſhould point at the ſame end. That is, to convey 
ſomething to the ſeed diſagreeable to vermin; and which at 
the ſame time ma fertilize or enrich them. We will eonſi- 
der the former as it falls under this preſent ſecond head. And 
the latter, whare we. come to the third. To do juſtioe to 
ſeeping, we ſhall confider, - | 
* | Firſt, the reaſonableneſs of theprocedurez or the grounds 
we have to believe that it will ſecure the grain hen ſowed. 

Then choſe conſequences. which pee 
taught us generally to ariſe from ſuch ſteepings. 211 

| Moſt creatures have a ſenſe of what is agreeable-or Ga- 
greeable to them, and avoid the latter; this is plain, when 
ſoot is laid round vegetables Which, whilſt vue "ROE 
off vermin. 

It is evident, ſeveral compaſitions are fatal to one or 
more ſpecies af creatures, bhich effect not others at all. 

Lime, falt,. une and. brimſtone, are death 1 N 
inſeQts, 0 

Oil of turpentine, or en of tobacco, will kill moths; 
and, at * ſame time very _ affect us, or many other | 
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creatures. Rubbing of hangings and furniture with ſheep's 
wool before it has loſt its fatneſs, will ſtop the progreſs of 
moths, but it does not occaſion any manner of uneaſineſs 
to thoſe who lodge in them. = eo 

As ſheep's wool has this effect in this caſe; 1 it not be 
are concluded, that it will operate much ſtronger a- 
gainſt vermin when the ſheep lies on them in the fold. 
Folding of ſheep deſtroys ſlugs and worms, and there is the 
ſame reaſon to expect the effect in one caſe as in the other. 
| The faculties of theſe diminutive creaturts are much finer 
than ours, both as to their ſmelling,” and their being af- 
ſected by ſcents. © But the curious ſmell which dogs have, 
would appear ſurprizing were it not ſo commonly known. 

Fumes of brimſtone will make —_— wither, And to a- 
nimals are moſt deadly: 

Dr. Hale ſays, he 5 rokd: that it is y tuch methods, that” 


all the rats in ſhips are deſtroyed when in the harbour. And 


he farther: obſetves, that the fumes of burning brimſtone, 
placed under corn, will aſcend. Ng" ee great ve. 
locity and acrimon y. Wag 

Indeed, the effects of bricaſtone: afe Ae ers ible by 
thofe who are unacquainted with it; and we have reafon 
to think greater effects will be diſcovered from it hereafter. 

I ſhall add on this head, the ſurprizing effects of the 
Kone: uſed by the bug-killers. A houſe was long : peſter'd: 
with bugs, and the/bug-killers took down all the beds and 
furniture, and waſhed: them, and the Walls "of the rooms 
with his liquor, and then re· placed them 5 it is now above 
three years ſince, and from that time there has not been a 


dug ſeen in the houſe. Nor was the operation attended 
with any ib ſmell, or other ſenſible inconveniente to 


any of theninhabitants, the dogs orests. Nor did the 
ingredients ſtain any thing, or re he frames of 
pictures. | ren dout mon i oO) Wien vi urs 
Why may not ſomething of the me nature Ne coritrived 
to be proper, ſafe, and effectual ſecurities for the grains and? 
ſeeds, in fields and Sardens, till they are armed againſt theſe 
great little ene mies. ; 
Several farmers put arſenic-into their brine for wheat, ard 
apprehend. it beneficial; but this is a deteſtable practice. 
This may, in a great: meaſure, convince: us. what conſe- 
quences may ariſe from proper ſteeping the grain. 4 
All the 'things.commonly*uſed-alone, or in compoſitions 
for e. ſeeds; ſuch as ſalt, * ſoot, 3 nitre, 


1 flo ur 
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flour of brimſtone, dunghill water, bay ſalt, and urine, are 
generally ſuppoſed to have a power to deſtroy animals per- 
nicious to ſeeds, or at leaſt to preſerve the ſeed from being 
devoured by them; or elſe. to be endued with ſuch a ferti= 
liſing quality, as to forward the ſprouting and growth; and 
moſt of them certainly have one or other, or all the laſt- 
named qualities. 


Seed alſo ſteeped in proper inpiiſſents übe, allo a fer- 1 


tiliſing richneſs from the prepared liquor, or from the lime L 
uſually caſt on it, and adhering to it at the time of ſowing it. | 4 
The truth of this will, in a great meaſure, appear from | A 
the general courſe, of huſbandry, in applying manures in „ 


order to promote the vegetation of ſeeds and plants; by 
which ſome particular advantages are propoſed to be ob- 
tained by the conſent of all farmers. And therefore it may 
be taken for an indiſputable truth, being founded on rea- 
ſon, and confirmed by conſtant experience, that the 
growth of ſeeds is to be forwarded by the ono; of 
proper manures. 

Particular manures ſuit particular ſeeds; pigeon 8 ; dung is 
richer than cow dung ; and a load of any creatures dung 

feeding on animals will encreaſe vegetables much more than 
a load of dung of cattle fed on ſtraw. 

It remains to ſhew, that the ſteeping ſo ſhort a time as is 
uſually practiſed, may convey a laſting benefit to the grown 
of the ſeed ſo ſteeped. 

In the work of fructification I think (ſays Sir H. Plat) 

corn itſelf may be ſo philoſophically prepared, only by imbi- 5 
bition in the philoſopher's aquavitæ, that any barren : 
ground, ſo as it be in nature kindly for corn, ſhall brin 

forth a rich crop, without any matter added to the + 
ground*, Digby mentions a plant of barley riſing from one 

corn, that by ſteeping and watering with falt petre diſſolved 

in water, brought forth two hundred and forty- nine ſtalks, 

and above eighteen thouſand grains. Another gentleman 

had from three ſpires of ſteeped barley ſixty, ſixty-five, 

and fixty-ſeven ſtalks apiece from their ſingle grain and root, 

with every one an ear on, and about ney 'or en, 

more corns apiece in them . 


Other inſtances of later date might be added ; hun at they 
are not neceſſary. | 


* Garden of Eden, p. 173. | | 
72 Philoſ. Tranſat, Vol, IV, ad 1 p. 310, &o. 
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This ſudden growthof a plant muſt eher be owing to the 
ſimple unſolding of the infant ſeed, or to the operation of 
the compoſition uſed for the increaſe of it; therefore pro- 
per compoſitions applied to vegetables but for a [mall time, 
may, and do oft my a oy fertlifing power toward the | 

wth. . 
wi" ſhort ſteeping may convey ſuch a laſting fruifying or 
fertiliſing quality, as will be of a continued ſervice to the 
growth of the plant. 

We find — things much more incomprehenſible of 
laſting impreffions made in a very ſhort time. 
| The touch of a loadſtone conveys a laſting impreſſion 

to the needle. | . 

A little bud from a ſtriped holly, ut into a large green 
holly, will gradually | occaſion the whole green one to be- 
come ſtriped. 

Other inſtances might be offered, particularly of the 
wonderful effect of poiſons. 

We farther find it appear from: experimetits; and it has | 
been evidently proved by Dr.'Keil, that the growth of a 
tree very little leſſens the weight of the earth 'in which it 
ſtands. Mr. Boyle had ground dug up, and plants only 
watered with ſpring water; one weighed three pound, and 


one fourteen, and the earth was ſcarce diminiſhed: Helmont 


dried two hundred pound of earth, and planted a willow in 


it of five pound weight, which he watered with rain, or di- 


ſtilled water, and covered with a tin cover; and in five years 
the tree, and all the leaves it had borne, weighed one 
hundred ſixty- nine pounds three ounces, and the earth was 
diminiſhed but about two ounces. 

May we not from theſe, and other experiments. reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, that ſteeping compoſitions may help to expand 
the unfolding plant, and make it more readily receive addi- 
tions to its ſubſtance from the air and dews. | 

| However this operation is performed, there cannot be 
any doubt of the truth, fince there are ſingle things and com- 
poſitions which forward the growth of grain and plants, by 
being applied to them, or by the grain or ſeed being ſteeped 
in them as is ſeen on tryal. 

Tue only thing now remaining to be eonfideted, is whe- 
ther the brines or compoſitions commonly ufed, be proper 
to obtain the end, or which of them are P to be of the 
greateſt ſervice, 

We 
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We ſhould enter into a large field, were we to mention 
| the innumerable receipts which are to be met with, and 
enlarge on their Wang > and diſadvantages 3 but we ſhall 
only add, to thoſe: before mention'd, two or three of the 
molt noted relating to ſeed wheat, arid then conſider which 
of the many e f be the mot A to ob- 
bein A end. | 
181 The copperas receipt. oh 


5 "But a tap and tap whips into a tub, and then put in. two 
: 'or three buſhels of wheat. 
Take three pounds of copperas, put it into twa or 


three gallons of ſcalding water, which will preſently diſ- 
ſolve it. 


Let it cool a little, and then put it all over the wheat; 


a quarter of an hour after, pour over all as much black dung- 
Bill water as will make the whole ſwim four or five inches; 
then ſkim off all the light bad corns. 


In this liquor let the ſeed lie twelve hours. Then draw | 


all clear off, and drain it twelve hours before liming. 


The ſteeping uſed by Middleſex farmers. 


At "—_ put a quantity of water in a tub, with a tap, 

then put in five buſhels of ſeed wheat for two. acres. of 
ground; ftir it well and ſkim off the ſeeds of weeds, and 
of all light corn; then draw off the water and take out 
the corn. 
Put more water into the tub, and a pint of ſalt, and 4 
pottle of ftone lime, which with good ſtirring will ſoon 
break: then put the wheat in again, and ſtir the wheat, 
and the lime, in the liquor very well together, and let 
them lie fo till morning. f 

Then draw off the watery part, and lay the wheat on 
an heap on the flour to drain dry, which it will ſoon do, 
ready to be ſowed. 

If the kernels haye not lime enough about them, ſift 
on more; but they have, this way, 3 enough 
lodged on them. 

Another receipt. 


Throm bay ſalt into rain water till it will bear an egg; 
in this liquor ſteep, the ſeed. thirty hours. 
When you take it out ſpread it on a ſmooth flour, ſeatter- 


ing upon it good ſtore of the fine * powder of ſlaked 


lime; 
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lime; ſweep this up and down, and ha it with the 
corn, till every grain leave clinging to another, an: become 
as it were candy'd with lime; then ſow it. 
Malt fumed very ſtrongly, and wan they; ground and 
| brewed, gives no ill taſte to beer. 

Sea biſcuit, peaſe, and wheat, fumed in a large veſſel, 
and repeated again after ten days, will get little ill taſte, 
Expoſing them for ſome time to the open air, will free 
them from the very little taſte it gives. „ 
ut it is not adviſeable to fume corn thus which is in- 
tended to be ſown. 

' In the philoſophical tranſaQions the following experi- 
ments are mentioned. ; | 

On the twenty-ſecond of March, 1699, a gentleman 
laid to ſteep a batley corn and a wheat corn in brimſtone 
water; a pea, a wheat, a barley, and an oat corn in GR 
water; and the ſame in a diſſolution of ſalt of tartar; 
the caput mortuum of ſal armoniac, diſſolved in urine; in 
a diſſolution of the ſalt of walls; in a diſſolution of ſalt 
petre; in a diſſolution of noſtoc, or ſtar gelly. | 

He ſteep'd them five days and five nights, and ſet them 
in a garden in a good ſoil, againſt a north wall, full in. the 
| ſun, on the twenty-ſeventh of the . ſame month, after a 
rainy night, with a Pea, a wheat, a barleys, and an oat 
corn unſteeped. 

On the tenth of April following, he found chat ſome 
were juſt come up, ſome not. 

The pea, the barley, and the wheat ſteeped i in brimſtone 
came up all together. 

The pea ſteeped in allum water was very big and ſwelled, 
but had not ſo. much as ſprouted; but the Barkey' wheat, 
ang oat above ground. 

The pea ſteeped in the ſolution of ſalt of tartar was half 
come up, the wheat ſcarce ſprouted, but the barley and 
oat quite up. _ | 

The pea, the wheat, the barley, and the oat ſteeped i in 
the caput mortuum of ſal armoniac, diſſolved in urine, were 
all up together; as were alſo the next row, * were 
ſteeped in the ſolution of ſalt of walls. 

Ihe pea and wheat ſteeped in the diſſolution of fale pre | 
were about half up, but the bacley and oat quite up. = 

_ Thoſe which were ſteeped in W were none 1 them 
come up, or ſcarce ſprouted. — * a 
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| barley and oat Herd, but 
4 pes hav! 9 Ces 1 And to his furprize the = 

pea, wheat, barley, and oat that were not at all ſtceped, - 

were all of them as ſoon 3 the former Except the | 
wheat, which was about half up. PF, 

- They were all ſet about a ""_ deep ins the ground, 
: and there was all =_ time' of 77 "PEA Yonge fine Weas 
ther. E909 36 

From this he ſuppoſes Boks: water is againſt the nn 2 
peaſe, and -retafds their growth, but __— well envugh 
with wheat, batley, and oats. . 

That the ſolution of the ſalt of tartar is not friendly to 
the nature N of peaſe- of Leben, but N morrons to oats 
and barley :- 

That the witer of Cale W had not 07 of the great 
power or virtue that he expected. 0 

And that theſe ſteepings did not Farce any of the ſaid 
grains in their ee and D but gere retarded 
ſome or moſt of them 

In all theſe laſt experiments the ſeeds were Wespe el 8 
days and nights, which is much longer than ww Aber ſteep- 

ings practiſed that I know of. | 

L rather wonder any of them came up at all, tan that 
ſome of them | miſcarried; for ſeveral ſeeds will do well 
when-ſteeped a few hours, or a day or two, according to 
their nature, and the ſtrength of the liquid,” which ou 
would be ſpoiled by being ſteeped longer. 

We may reaſonably conclude, that thoſe which. came up 
when ſteeped fo long, would have ſucceeded better had they: 
deen laid leſs time. in the liquids: and therefore we may rea · 
ſonably hope for ſucceſs, by prudently vying ſome. of theſs 
mixtures again, or varying 
The urine, as mentioned, — tolerably ſuccelsful, but | 

in ſeveral tryals I have made, it has deſtroyed the vegetative 
| power of wheat, and ſeveral other ſeeds," in leſs than five 
days. There may be a difference as to the Rrength of urine. 
according to different diet. 

Much the ſame may be faid wont the funding with brim- 
ſtone, before mentioned, to be twice repeated, and then 
attended 'with ill ſucceſs, as to the vegetation of the wheat z 
Which probably might have grown, if it had been fo 
after once fuming, I am the more induced to believe eu 
becauſe we find, in the laſt mentioned N ny all 
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the grains which were ſtceped five days in brimſtone water 
came up together. + a 35 ö 


As brimſtone ſeems, from its piercing qualities, ſtrong 


and laſting ſmell, and frequent violent effects, to promiſe 
fair for being uſeful in this particular, as it is found to pre- 
ſerve bread and corn; the curious would do well, to make 
proper trials of it in different ways and manners. This may 
be done at a trifling expence: but the nature of brimſtone 


requires they ſhould be cateful. x 


* 


In ſeveral trials I made, I kept the ſeeds twelve, four and 
twenty, and thirty-ſix hours in the ſame liquid, and ſowed 


them ſeverally at the times taken out of it; and I have found 


generally, that wheat, turnips, coleſeed, and, many others, 
will grow freely after being ſo ſteeped in ſea water, . freſh 
water, or in freſh water ſalted equally to the degree ſalt 
water is; which is made fo by diſſolving an ounce of com 
mon ſalt in a quart of common water. | 
In the laſt mentioned experiments, the unſteeped grains 
came up near as ſoon as thoſe which were ſteeped ; but that 
is nothing extraordinary, conſidering that he ſowed them 


after a rainy night. For I have ſeveral times obſerved, that 


the ſteeping a day or two before ſowing, in moiſt weather, 
is no great advantage as to the forwarding the ſprouting of 
the grain. The reaſon is the fair water being finer, the ſeed 
imbibes it quicker than that made thick by the mixture of 
ſuch ingredients as are commonly uſed on theſe occaſions, 
Perhaps the long ſteeping the ſeeds which is uſed, might 


occaſion the ſtopping of the paſſages of the grain in its 
ſprouting. It is hard to ſay, with any tolerable certainty, 


which ſteepings and brinings are the beſt, for the ſeveral 
grains and ſeeds they are commonly applied to: to aſcertain 
them in a very exact manner, the nature of the ſoil, the 
ſeaſon of the year, the ſpecies and kind of grains and ſeeds, 
the ſzveral forts and different quantities of the ingredients to 
be uſed, and the length of time they are to be applied, ought 
to be carefully conſidered. _ e 
In the common ſteeping of wheat in ſea water, or in 
water in which ſalt is diſſolved, and the time the ſeed is to 
lie in it, there is nothing certain yet agreed on. Some 
think the ſatneſs of ſea water ſufficient, others would have 
their brine ſtrong enough to make an egg ſwim, and others 
adviſe to put as much more ſalt again as would make an 
„ | E 29 0 95 
15 T 8 There 
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There is as great uncertainty as to to the time of the Teed 
lying in the brine, various directions being given about it, 
ſome naming four hours for the beſt time, ſome forty, at. 
others different. times between thoſe two: not to mention 
that great variety of ingredients commonly. mix'd with brine, 
and how they operate jointly or ſeparately, uſed {cerally 
by various perſons ; to omit the different gement of 
the ſeed after it is taken out of the liquid, 1 

They are much miſtaken, who imagine the liming to 
be only to make the ſeed ſow better: I apprehend both 
the lime and the ſalt adhere to the ſeed, and not only guard 
it by their taſte and ſharpneſs, as long as their virtues re- 
main, but alſo communicate ſome of theſe their proper- 
ties 2 the growing plant, and occaſion a ferment in the 
ear 

Upon the whole, lime and ſalt may be fafely nd plenti- | 
full ly uſed in ſteeping and brining of wheat. 

y careful experiments, this manner of brining may be 
brought to a. reaſonable certainty, as to the general prac- 
tice, And perhaps the, wheat itſelf may be found, when 
rightly ordered, to imbibe ſuch quantities only of each in:? 
gredient, as: will beſt anſwer the ends deſired; and at the 
| ſame time to refuſe ſuch overplus, or ſuch ban of j Juices as 
ay be prejudicial to it. 

It will be proper to avoid uſing ingredients, aloney which 
are too ſtrong for wheat, ſuch as urine, when not diluted: 
and not to keep the ſeed ſo long in any compoſition, as 
may rob it of its vegetative quality. 5 | 

Lime and ſalt are undoubtedly excellent ingredients, and 
ſo are ſeveral other things directed in ſome of the receipts 
for brining aboye · mentioned; and if brimſtone can be 
brought to be uſeful. in theſe affairs, either alone or with 
other ingredients, both the ſmell, the piercing quality, and 
great power in the deſtroying of vermin, ſeems to pro- 


miſe fair for its being very ſerviceable for the an of 
the ſeeds. 


Of Barley. 


Barley is eſteemed the next uſeful grain to wheat, and 
ought to engage our ſecond care. 
On the ſucceſs of the wheat and barley in the corn couns 
tries, farmers generally depend for the payment of the prin- 
Cipal part of their rents, and for the happineſs of themſelves 
and "I the other grains being expected rather to ** 
| Aa 2 | vide 


, 
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vide conveniencies for themſelves, and to maintain their 
ſtock, than to raiſe any great ſums. _ 
Barley hath a thick ſpike; the cup, buſt, and flower, 
are like thoſe of wheat or rye ; but the awns-are rough, 
and the ſeed ſwells in the middle, and for the moſt part 
— in a ſharp point, to when the huſks are regen 4 u- 
nited. 
The great uſe of barley i is to mink beer. | 

In ſome counties they make bread of it, but it is coarſe | 
and unpleaſant. 

It is alfo uſeful to be given to the ſeveral forts of cattle, 
and for the feeding of fowl. © —_ 

It is far more beneficial moſt ways, when inde: into 
malt; for it is then ſo ſweet, and endued with ſo fattening 
a quality, that few things exceed it. And the uſe of mafhes 
made of it for horſes, and other cattle, are very well 
known. This ſhews the fine ſpirit which is originally in 
the grain, ſince neither the ſteeping, vr the drying it for 
malt, can take fuch a quality to it. 

; Fhe uſe made of it by the diſtillers, ſhews the ſpirit that 
is in it. There is ſome difference amongſt. writers, AS 
to the names and ſorts of our W 3 Ray mentions 
three kinds. | 

1. Hordeum diſtichum; common W 

2. Hordeum diſtichum minus; _ barley, or battls- 
door barley. -_- 

3. Hordeum poly ichon ; winter, or fquare birkey or 

Z bear barley, called in the north, where kt is commonly 
5 lowed, barley big. 

Mr. Lawrence mentions four „ forts of barley. 

Firſt, the O's * moſt generally eſteemed for all 


of. 


- Second, the ſprat, or V ulham barley, which i is beſt for 
rank land. 

- Third, the notſpur, or Rathripe barley, ecmmonly:apt | 
in, in nine or ten weeks. This is uſeful on many accounts, 
for that reaſon, as it may be ſowed later, and will ripen in 
thoſe places where the others ſcarce will grow: it gives the 
farmer the command of ſome weeks, either before the 
ſowing it, or after the reaping, which is often of a very 
great advantage in the courſe of huſbandry. He may eat 
his turnips longer, or ſow later with this barley than other- 
Wiſe. There ate alſo inſtances where two crops of this 
batley have 10 got in one year, from the ſame land. | 
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Fourth, Seotch barley, which gives the drink made of. 
it a tate diſagreeable to ſtrangers ; and a purging ye 
Miller mentions five. 
Firſt, the common long ear d barkey: dens 5 2 
Second, winter, or ſquare barley, or bear barley, by | 
ſome called big. | 
Third, ſprat barley, or battle · door barley, as Mr. Ray. 
Theſe, he ſays, are commonly cultivated near London; 
bus unthinkingly, in the next page, adds, that the ſqu oh 
177 7 Yo or big, is chiefly cultivated in the noxth of | 
Jo „ and in Scotland; but ſeldom ſown in the ſouth 67 
ngland, though it might be cultivated to good purpoſe, 
on ſome ſtrong, cold, clay ex lang which-i is true. 
The other two ſorts cultivated in England, are, the 
Rathripe barley, before mentioned. And. 

The naked barley, which makes talerable good bread, 
and very good malt, and yields great increaſe. 

All theſe ſorts of barley are to be ſowed in a dry ſenton;” 
but at different times, according to the nature of the hben 
and the ſorts of barley. It may, in general, be ſowed from 
the beginning of February, but rather i in March and April; 
a the e Rathripe will bear ſowing in the beginning of 


Barley has the ſhalloweſt roots of all the white corn, and 
yet ſtands fim. 
It will not grow in many ſoils where wheat will. A Ri 
earth is not proper for i it, unleſs it be brought into. an ex- 
ceeding fine tilt. 
. Frqm the 1 ingenious. Dr. Hale“ 9 calculatiqn of the . 
heat and evaporatioꝑs in the ſummer months, and the ſmall 
quantity of dews which then fall, and the little further ſup- 
plies which are given to trees, corn, and vegetables, fre- 
quently for a long time together by rains, vegetables would 
be dried quite away were they not ſupplied with moiſturs 
from ſome other origin: this he reckons to come from 
the moiſture in the carth two ar three foot deep under 
the tres, | + "0 
Since theſe experiments have RR fugh a character, 1 SS 
doubt not but ſubſtance of thoſe which relate to this 
garticy ylar, will be agreeable to the reader ; eſpecially as 
ſhall only give the reſylt af his ſeveral calculations, as I 
| have abridged them. If theſe experiments and obſere 
4 n lays that authors / 4s us any Rte infight into 
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be the nature of plants, they will then doubtleſs be of ſome / 
& uſe in agriculture and gardening, either by ſerving to 
« reQify ſome miſtaken notions, or by helping further to 
tc explain the reaſons of many kinds of culture, which 
<« long repeated experience has found to be good ; and, 
po perhaps, by unt, us to make ſome advances therein; 
\ 60. ; 

f 0 4 the farther reſearches we make into this admirable 
ce ſcene of things, the more beauty and harmony we ſee in 
ct them : and the ſtronger and clearer convictions they give 
« us of the being, power, and wiſdom of the divine ar - 
« chitect. (Introd.) 

The growth of vegetables is hte by the motion of 
their fluids; and in them alſo, by the ſame method of in- 
quiry, conſiderable diſcoveries may 'be made, there being 

In many reſpects,” 2 great analogy between plants and as 
K g 

This author * THibsd their ſeveral perſpirations, 
156 found that a man perſpires in twenty-four hours, 
about thirty-· one ounces; and an equal plant, allowing 
for evening and morning, twenty-two ounces : fo a man 
is to 2 flower, as one hundred and forty- one to one hun- 
dred, in this particular. 

He further found that in one and twenty days i in 8 
there were near ſix and twenty ounces more wet W 
from a circular area of a foot in diameter, than fell 
dews: and therefore juſtly concludes, “ That plants Wald 
„then periſh, if they had not ſome other freſn ſupplies, 

cc either from rains, or from below; finding the eva 
ration to be four times as much as the dews that fall in the 
night : and we know by experience, that for much. longer 
ime often no rain falls. 

On the whole he reckons about two and twenty inches 
of rain to fall in his neighbourhood, near Hampton Court, ; 
in a year; which may be reaſonably allowed, conſidering 
the ſeveral quantities, which, on the niceſt calculation, 
have been computed, to fall in ſeveral places, as e Res 
by Dr. Derham, | being the reſult of many calculations, 
as follows; ; 

_ + The proportion therefore which I ſhall now lay down 
far the yearly rain of all places, whoſe rain] aye! had in- 
bf + formation of, are theſe. 5 | 

1 Phitof, Tranſact. vol. IV. part U. page 82. | | 
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For Zurich (till further obſervations are made) thirty- 
two inches and a half. 


For Piza (till further obſervations). ) forty-thre inches 


X 
and a quarter. . | 
| &s For Paris nineteen 3 : 18 4 * 2 "Y | { 
<< For Liſle twenty four inches. | i { 
«c 1 w Townley in Lancaſhire, forty-two inches and {kt 
66 2a ha . Pf 
«© For Upminſter, nineteen inches and 2 quarter ; ; ; all of q: þ 


te Engliſh meaſure,” | 1 
Dr. Hale further mentions, that Nic. Crequius found | 7k 
that twenty-eight inches depth evaporated in à whole year 1 
from water; and the evaporation of the earth is found to {i 
water as one thirteenth to one fortieth ; about one third. {8 
The evaporation of the earth in a year is 9-15. (fome- *M 
thing above nine inches) from which 9-15 inches, there f 
are tq be deducted 3-39 inches (above three inches and a 
quarter) for circulating daily des; and then there remain 
-76 inches (five inches and three quarters.) Which 5-76 
inches deducted from the quantity of rain which falls in a 
year, there remains at leaſt 16-24 inches depth (ſixteen 
inches and near a quarter) to repleniſh the earth with 
moiſture for vegetation, and to ſupply the " ſprings and 
rivers. 
Hence we find two and twenty inches of rain in 2 year, 
is ſufficient for all the purpoſes of nature, in ſuch level 
countries as this about Teddington near Hampton Court. 
But it plainly appears above, that the evaporation in ſum- 
mer frequently far exceeds all the dews and rains which fall 
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then for a long time; and, conſequently, the heat would 4 ity 
then deſtroy all plants, "unleſs provided for ſome other way. : \ IE 


In order to find. out what ſtores of moiſture nature had 
provided in the earth, againſt the dry ſummer ſeaſon: the 
laſt of July 1724, the doctor dug up thtee cubic feet of 

earth, three foot deep: (and mentions the ſoil, &c. of the 
place.) And when thoſe ſeveral three cabic feet were be 
come ſo dry as not to be fit. for vegetation, on weighing 
them ſeveral times, he found the firſt foot (the higheſt) had 1 
loſt ſix pounds ten ounces of its one hundred and four pounds 1 
four ounces, being the original weight. That the ſecond | 
had loſt ten pounds of its original weight of one hundred 1 BY 
fix pounds fix ounces and a half, And that the third bad —_ 
| loſt fix pounds ten ounces of its original weight of one wi 
hundred eleyen pounds and one third, Which together 
| Aa 4 ee 
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amount to twenty five pounds two ounces ; and the doctor 
apprehends this a ſufficient reſervoir for plants in general, in 
dry ſummers and dry times: for ſeveral plants ike deep 
into the earth, the root of the ſun-flower he made the ex- 
periment with, reached fiſteen inches into the earth; and, 


conſequently, would draw moiſture much deeper in dry 


times than the depth its root reached. 
It is neceſſary alſo to confider the heat of the different 


times of the year, and how far that may effect the gene- 


rality of plants; and what they can bear; before they > will 
be burnt up and deſtroyed. 
The doctor — plants will bear without prejudice | 


* greater heat, than that when water is heated to the greateſt 


degree, be could bear his hand in without ſtirring it a- 
bout; and mentions the following degrees of heat at dif· 


ferent times: 


«© That in July the common noon-tide heat in the ſun 
be js about fifty degrees. 


* That the have of the air in the ſhade in July, is at 4 


4 medium thirty- eight degtees. 


That the May and June heat is s from ſeventeen to 
< thirty degrees, which is the moſt general heat for the ge- 


4c nerality of plants in which they flouriſh moſt, and make 


their greateſt progreſs in growth. 
e The autumnal and vernal heat may be reckoned from 
«ten to twenty degrees: the wimer heat from the n 


6c point to ten degrees.“ 


In July the heat uſt he A coakderable: influence at : 


i two foot deep, by night as well as by day. 


* Thedew in a hot day cannot be of benefit to the roots, 
« but is imbibed into the vegetables. 

And nature has covered roots with a very fine thick 
<« ftrainer, that nothing ſhall be admitted into them, but 


chat can readily be carried off by perſpiration ; vegetables | 


«© having no other proviſion 2 5 ee their recre- 
<< ment.“ (Page Bs.) 

Since a plentiful perſpiration. is found fo neceſſary for 
the health of a plant or tree, it is probable many of their 
diſtempers are owing to a ſtoppage of this by inclement air. 

I he perſpiration of men is often ſtopped to a fatal dey 
gree ; and that of vegetables by inclement air, unkindly 
ſoils, or want of a genial moiſture. 

By comparing the root, and the part of the plant above 


ground, we ſee the neceſſity of cutting off many branches 


1 from 
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from 2 tranſplanted tree; for half the root being cut off, Ii 
it has but half the nouriſhment, beſides its being gu in a 1 
more looſe poſition. FETs : i 

This ſtrongly evinces the e neceſfty of well watering new | 
plantations. 5 


Rh Fw the 3 is to be pre; a FR larly ; 3 and of 
Peeping and ſowing it. 


e requires as fine a tilth, and the ground to be in 
as good heart as any white corn whatſoever. Accordingly, 
betore turnips came to be ſo much cultivated, the ground 
was generally prepared by a fallowing, a manuring, 00 
ſeveral plowings. And the vale men, who get no turnip 
uſe much of the ſame huſbandry, or elſe fold it with ih 
ſheep, or. get twenty buſhels of pigeons dung, and ſpread ! bi 

it on an acre; when the dar is ſowed, and harrow. it | i 


Pe OOH rr TP 
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Ls with it. | \ | 
Since mnie dave prevailed fo ned. pn are. found to 15 
prepare the ground very well for barley, and now it is com | | 
ory ſowed after them. ; th 
+- Care muſt be taken to provide good ſeed, and the change | a1. 


| of ſeed yearly, or once in two or three years, js very advan- 1 
tageous. In the caſe of barley, that from ſandy ſhott loam 1 
is found the beſt for iff land, and that from ſtiff for ſandy. | Wi. 
In light ſoils it may be ſowed early in March, or any 5 
time aſter; but in ſtiff not till April, and ſometimes not | . 
tiſ early in May. In ſuch late ſowing, if the ſeaſon does | 1 


not prove favourable, there is bazard as to a — 3 and it . 1 
| will be a ooh: one. 1 


Q feeping tarky. 89 70 1 
Whatever the ſeaſon i is, a moderate ſteeping of f barley; 8 
cannot be attended with any inconveniencies, and may pro- 1 
duce great advantages; almoſt any of the 1 0 en. i 
tioned for wheat will make it grow. | 1 


The vale men ſteep it in ſalt and water in which an egg | 
will ſwim, twelve hours; and ſome in water in which lime WW. 
is diſſolved, or they ſift dry lime over it. | J 9 

Rathripe barley is ſoon ripe ; and there is little danger 118 

in ſowing it late, But there will be the more 68 n + 
to ſteep it. ee N 

The common 3 for ſeed barley is from four to | | 

two buſhels to the acre ; according to the time of ſowing, 


. 
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the ſort of brain, and the nature of the ſoil, Taking three Rl 
bulkcls 1d 
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buſhels in the medium, the produce being four quarters, 
jt will be about eleven for one. Whereas if only one Half 
of the three buſhels grew, and produced but two ftems, 
that would be fixty bufhek, which is twenty times the 
ſeed ; and I have- known ſome large ets to anſwer this 
caleulation. if 

A late writer applies here the common ſaying, 6 The 
© more furrows the more corn, which is inconſiſtent with 
the drill huſbandry, and with ſetting the ſeeds at a great di- 
ſtance, which he recommends ſo warmly. 

Mr. Hamilton in Scotland ſet a handful of tdi at fix 
inches diſtance ; which, in three weeks, covered the ſur- 
face and produced ſeven ſheaves; but they being ſtolen, 
| he could not be ſure of the produce. (Append. 'p. 42.) 

Miller thinks four buſhels too much, it being his opi- 
pin, that we generally ſow too much of all grain. If 
the ſeed could be inſured againſt vermin and accidents, and 
be certain to grow, it would be no great e to 
aſcertain the quantity. 

Others ſeem of the ſame opinion; and chis concerns all 
or moſt forts of corn. The method there mentioned of 
ſowing the furrows by hand, may RP anſwer. well | 
for "barley. 

The plowing has been ſpoke of before, as alſo 2 
the latter of which is en ee, neceſſary; and, when 
rightly timed, and prudently managed, is always advanta- 
geous. It ſhould be done upon the firſt ſhower after ſowing. 


Of weeding and reaping of barley. 


No corn is thought to ſuffer fo much by weeds as barley 
therefore a very particular care ought to be taken to clean 
thoſe out which are got into it. 

This is uſually done in June, and if the corn be then 
thin, a little pigeons dung,' or malt duſt, will be of great 
ſervice to it. | 

But if the ground be duly managed, it will not be filled 
with weeds carried thither with improper dung, which is 
often the caſe. And if the barley follow turnips as it now 
generally does, the preparation made for the turnips, and the 
twice hoeing them will cut up every riſing weed. If there 
ſhould Rill remain any ſigns of this evil, the farmer may turn 
up the ſoil two or three times to the winter froſts, before 
there will be occaſion to ſow his barley. The being thus 
cleaned from weeds, will be very advantageous not only in 


the 
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the growing grain, but in the caſe of ſheering or ſoon 
houſing, loading, threfhing, and fitting for the market. 
There is a very wide difference in the manner of 2 90 


of barley, between the practice of the north country and 
the ſouth country farmers: the former generally ſheer and 
bind, and ſhock it clean and carefully as they do their 
wheat ; by which means jt is kept from all inconveni- 
EEE. r 
But as this is 2 corn not ſubject to ſhed, and the ſouth 
country farmers principal concern is, to take effectual cate 
of their wheat; they commonly mow this; and a man will 
this way cut two acres' a day, which js a much quicker 
way of diſpatching it, and ſo far is done at a much leſs ex- 
ence. After this, in ſome places, they let it lie a day or 
wo, and then turn it: and after a day or two more, as the 
weather favours, and the weeds are killed, they gather it in 
cocks Mey, %%% RET TN 1 
In other places they let it lie after it's mowed, till they 

2% ; 18 | 1 1 4 8 , +4 2 

apprehend it is dry enough to load, though it may be many 
days, and rake it both ways on heaps, turning it up à little 
before they load it. In thoſe places where they meddle 
not with it till they are juſt ready to load, they are very 
nice in laying the ears on that part of the ſwaſh where the 
Fejie points out, and is the higheſt ; which they appre- 
hend keeps it hollow, and lets the wind under it to dry it: 
and they are alſo careful in keeping the ears even to- 
gether when they rake it. In ſome places they have forks 
with three large tines, two under, and one riſing a good 
deal above it, by which they ſhove the barley both ways 


* 


„ e 3 
The Chelſea and Fulbam farmers, who are thought to 
excel in the management of this grain, will, in a dry time, 
ſometimes cock it in a morning, whitft the dew is on it, 
to give it a little ſweat. A little rain on it whilſt it lies 
in the ſwaſh, is thought rather advantageous than preju- 
T ²˙ 2½:̃́ mm  T 
be produce and advantages of barl x. 


A late writer mentions the common produce of barley 
to be, two and a half or three quarters of an acre; but that 
he has. ſometimes known four quarters. He ſpeaks of 
what is got amongſt the middling farmers, ſince he him- 
ſelf mentions much greater quantities of barley on an acre 


. occaſionally, 


Four 
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Four quarters in the common courſe of huſbandry, is 
reckoned a good crop; but that allowing for the uſual trou- 
ble, and expence of fallowing, dunging and repeated 


E. will not anſwer ſo well as is thought. Barley 
deing reckoned one half the value of wheat, the whole 
produce would be two pounds fixteen ſhillings, and de- 
ducting the oytgoings, that is, ſeed three byſhels, fix 
ſhillings ;, the uſual plowings, ſowing, harrowing, ung 
rolling, twelve ſhillings; weeding, reapipg, threſhing, an 

cleaning, the firaw being of little value, eight chilli Sz 
extraordinary dung or drefling, one pound; rent eight ſhil- 
Tings, in the. whole two pounds fourteen ſhillings : there is 
ů)— ͤ ß). i re rn 

"The common profit of. beans and peaſe is hetter, and they 
help to improve the 1 for a crop of wheat ; whereas 
it is generally allowed, that barley impoveriſhes land very 
much, and on moderate computations a crop of oats, clover, 


or turaips, will be found to pay better. 


This is according te che old merþgd ; dut by the late im- 
provements made by the new huſbandry, à conſiderably 


i 


Sade profit ariſes from a barley crop, taking the produce 
to be the ſame; for the loſs of a fallow year is anſwered b 
a crop of turnips, which will pay the gent and what 3 
is necefary, and the huſbandry of them; by which eat 


much. leſs plowing is neceſſary for the barley ; and þy this 
means, all things conſidered, one half of the outgoing in 
the preparing for barley is ſaved, which conſequently is ſo 
much clear gain to the farmer. FFV 
But there is another conſiderable advantage from barley 
* according to the new courſe of huſbandry ; which is, chat 
ol all grains, it is the beſt qualified to admit the ſowing o 
a beneficial crop of clover in it. And clover being che beſt 
preparative for a good crop of wheat, at an eaſy expence, 
and wheat paying. generally much the beſt of all grain, _ 
promoting ſo excellent a crop, may reaſonably be allowed 
. Cota pos 
A modern writer thinks ſowing clover with barley, no 
good practice; and is for ſowing 'it alone in Auguſt, 
thinking the ſowing it with clover to be the loſs of a year: 
but in this he is miſtaken, ſince by ſowing the clover with 
barley in the ſpring, it gains as much time as it grows from 
the ſpring till Auguſt, when it is ſuppoſed to be ſowed alone, 
and all is jn the ſame year. 55 | DOSE 
As to the goodneſs of the cloyer, when ſowed wine 
FL 7 | aq 
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ley, I have enquired of ſenſible farmers, and was anſwered 
that they had as good crops of clover when ſowed with bar- 
ley, as could well grow + I have ſeen Tome ſuch myſelf, 
and particularly one this ſummer, at Mr. Woad's, at 1e 
hall near Kelvedon in Eſſex; which being very good, I 
ſhall here give ſome of the particulars relating to it. 

_ | Laſt year he laid down a field of twelve acres with 8 
and this May 1755, he turned into it to eat it, twelve 
horſes, eleven cows and a bull, ten oxen, eight heifers, 
one hundred ſheep, and thirty hops ; 3 and he kept them 
there till about midſummer, and then ſowed it for ſeed. 

I aw it finely grown in September, and about the end of 
that month, he got ffom it four and twenty loads of good 
clover. The value of all theſe cannot be reckoned at iel 
than ſixty pounds. 

The produce of barley being frequently much larger 
than what is above mentioned, this may well deſerve ves 
conſideration. 

Miller ſays it is common to have ten, twelve, or more 
ſtems from one corn; and that he has counted ſevent 
ſtalks of barley from one root, which had been tra 
planted. 

In the experiments mentioned before, the three 8 of 
| barley ſteeped and ſet at two foot diſtance, had ſixty, ſix- 

ty-five, and ſixty- ſeven, ftalks apiece from their ſingle grain 
and root, with every one an ear, and forty or more corns 
apiece in them. This great ſucceſs the author thinks pro- 
ceeded not ſo much perhaps from the grain having been 
ſteeped, as from the fertility and N of the foil, and 
their competent. diſtance. 
The ſame gentleman ee obſerved, chat new . 
_ continually ſtruck up from the roots ; ſo that here, if the 
invigorating heat of the ſun had not been cooled and weak- 
ened by the approach of the winter ſeaſon, there would 
have been continually new ripe corny 0 empty ears on 
the ſame root x- | 

This may afford matter for many curious obſervations. 

But to conſider what Miller mentions, and take his loweſt 
eſtimate of ten ſtems to one corn, and twenty <orns in a 
ſtem : this on the ſuppoſition that only one buſhel of the 
ſeed barley grew, would be two hundred buſhels for one, 


or twenty-five quarters to an acre z which i is a produce not 
to be much expected. 


_ * Philo, Tranſact, vol IV. ad kart, p. 310311. | TIE. If 


& 
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If ſuch great produce be feaſible, the want of it muſt ariſe 
either from the not having good ſeed, and the not ordering 
it well, or from the not giving it compaſs of ground. to 
grow in. 

The two former way be * remedied, by common 
care, with a very little or no additional expence ; and as to 
the proper preparation of the ground, that ſhould be done 
in the beſt manner, whether you ſow corn thick of thin, in 
the common or in the drill way; or if you ſet it, ſuch 

managing of the ground can be no great addition to what 
the farmer lays out in preparing for barley, a crown extra- 
ordinary would go a great way, either in providing any 
ſteeping, or in brining the land to any degree of fineneſs; 
or indeed in both. "oo 

This author mentions, that the barley corn which pro- 
duced the moſt grain was tranſplanted ; and under the head 


of wheat 1 have mentioned ſeveral advantages ariſing from 


that method. 

How far ſuch a procedure may improve the grain, may 
deſerve the conſideration of the curious: to name only the 
improvements made in aſparagus, which is known to grow 
wild in the meadows in ſome parts of England, and there 
is not eatable. It hath obtained its delicate taſte from the 
ſeveral tranſplantations, and different methods of management 
it hath met with under the gardener's care. We are ſen- 
ſible what changes appear in barley, when made into malt, 
what alterations are made in the flour of wheat by the 
baker, when he. improves it into bread ; and the changes of 
milk into butter and cheeſe, by the methods uſed in making 
them, were they not ſo common would be matters of 
ſurprize. 

There are ſeveral inſtances of the great produce of barley. 

Platt's friend plowed twenty acres of. graſs ground, after 
croſs plowed it, and harrowed it three or four times: be 
ſowed it in the beginning of March, and had thirty quar- 
ters per acre, and ſold it that year at four ſhillings per 
quarter. 

Sprat barley has often produced ten or eleven quarters 
when ſowed in March, though in other ſoils but three 
Or four . 

M. Nunn, in the County of Eſſex, had laſt year a 1 
field of barley, which together produced eight quarters per 
acre. This is is a good crop; and what land proper for bar- 


I „ 
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Rye has been thought the next bread corn to wheat, and 
was formerly much uſed for that purpoſe, and is ſo ſtill in 
ſome places; ; ſometimes alone, but then it has a ſweet- 
neſs, which is diſagreeable to thoſe who are not uſed to 
it, and ſubjects many to cholicks ; the bread is alſo black 
and heavy. 

A ſmall quantity of it was formerly, and ſtill is in ſeveral 
places, mixed with wheat in making of bread, on account 
of its keeping. moiſt, and then it is attended with no ill con- 
ſequences. It was the more cultivated on account of ifs 
being the product of barren, gravelly, ſandy land, which 
was then thought capable of ee N elſe, or little 
worth the farmer's care. 

' The common or winter rye requires a ſummer's fallow, 
and more expence and trouble in the management, than 
it is found to anſwer well; ſince the great improvements 
made of thoſe dry ſandy ſoils proper for it, by ſowing of 
turnips, and foreign graſſes, and the great profit made by 
them ; and from the ſeveral ſpecies of corn, they give the 
farmer an opportunity of raiſing much more advantage- 
ouſly. This muſt fink it in the huſbandman's eſteem. 

| There are two ſorts of rye: Furſt, the common or winter 
rye. Second, the leſſer or ſpring rye. 

The firſt is what is uſually propagated, and generally on 
dry barren land, where better corn will not grow. 

The ſecond is to be ſown in the ſpring, about the frets 
time when oats are. It is apt to run into ſtraw if it prove 
a wet ſeaſon, and is generally lighter than the other: how- 
ever, it may be conveniently uſed where wheat or other au- 
tumn crops have miſcarried. | 
Two buſhels are allowed for ſeed to an acre, and four 

loads generally reckoned a middling crop : it uſually car- 
ries equal price with barley, about one half of the price 
of wheat. | 

In ſeveral places they ſow rye together with wheat on the 
fame ground, and then it is called maſlen, that is, miſ- 
cellane : it will then bear a price in ar to the 
quantity of wheat. 

The beſt judges think this ill huſbandry, ſince as the rye 
is ripe before the wheat, and muſt ſtand till they are eut to- 

8 | gether, . 


PA 
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gether, it will ſhed à good deal of its grain; and what is 
more, the grains when ſo mixed ſeldom make a bread that 
thoſe can well bear, who have been uſed to wheat. Rye 
producing a ſpirit, is now ſaid to be much uſed for that pur- 
_ poſes, and ſo far may ſave wheat. ee, e 
Rye is a quick grower, and the common ſort, as well as 
the other, ſometimes is ſowed in ſpring, when wheat mil- 
carries. The ſmaller rye is very proper for this purpoſe, as 
it is uſually ripe at the common time of harveſt. The 
common ſort is ſometimes ſowed late, in order to be plowed 
in to fertilize the ground for a better ſpecies of grain. 
'  Fhere is a more beneficial proſpect of ſowing it in au- 
tumn, which is to provide food for ewes and lambs in tte 
ſpring, when turnips and coleſeed are gone, and before any 
other graſſes are grown. It may be ſowed for this purpoſe 
either on land prepared particularly, or on the wheat land 
after the corn is carried off, or on other ſtubbles plowed up, 
or where turnips have failed. It will probably anſwer ex- 
pectation, whichever method is taken for this purpoſe, _ 
It is the beſt proof of a man's being a good farmer, to pro- 
vide food for bis cattle and ſheep the whole year, and to have 
a further view for a ſecond proviſion for his ewes and lambs, 
in caſe any of the former ſhould miſcarrx. 
All this he may certainly generally do, if he will confider 
the reſpective times. The common natural, and the ſe- 
veral artificial graſſes, or turnips, will continue at the 
latter end of the year, and alſo when he may expect any of 
them to come into his aſſiſtance in the ſpring: and then 
think of and provide ſuch other ſupports for them in the 
time. None of them are to be had in the uſual courſe of 
things, but by ſowing either turnips, rye, or coleſeed, by 
the help of one or other of which he need not much fear but 
he may have a plentiful proviſion for his ſtock all the year 
round. For which purpoſe turnips may be made more ſer- 
viceable than is at preſent imagine. 
It is for the want of this care, to provide for ſheep in 
winter and ſpring, that in many places in the north they are 
obliged to prevent their ewes from having lambs, till they 
have natural graſs on the ground, to help them to milk to 


ſupport them, which is often not till the end of April, and 


ſometimes not till the beginning of May: and then they are 
obliged to eat their beſt mowing grounds ſometimes to 
the twentieth of May, before they can turn their ſheep to the 
commons. If a dry time ſucceeds, theſe grounds are burnt 


up 
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up, and their expected product of hay from their beſt land 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed. e d 
Why may not rye be fowed for the purpoſes above- 
mentioned amongſt turnips, and anſwer the fatmer's expe&- 
tation? Eſpecially as the ground on which turnips are coms 
monly ſowed, is better prepared, and of a better nature, 
and in better heart than the land commonly allotted fot the 
growth of rye; eſpecially where turnips ate ſowed after the 
drill manner. | N e 
In plentiful years rye may be given to fowl, or hogs; 
which delight in it, and will feed very well on it, when 
ground, and made ints a paſte ; but then they ſhould al- 
ways have water, and a few beans or peaſe at the laft, to 
harden their fat. „ *** 
This grain is very ſubject to grow in the ear, if wet 
comes to it; and it will be ſoon damaged if green weeds 
are mixed with it: ſo that particular care muſt be taken of 
it in theſe reſpects; to let it have time in the field, to pre- 
vent the weeds making it too damp in the barn which will 
mike the yum TT Te ens 
The keeping it in the chaff, on a dry floor, is proper for 
the preſerving it ſweet after it is threſhed, the dry chaff im- 
bibing any moiſture which may happen. This method has 
been mentioned for preſerving wheat, and is uſeful in ſe» 
e 
1 | Of the Oat, 1 
The dat is generally placed next after barley, but is e- 
ſteemed of much leſs value, and is accordingly leſs regarded: 
though, if we come cooly to conſider the profit it produces, 
and at how little comparative expence, we ſhall find it equal 
to barley in all uſes except one, and ſuperior to it in many; 
and in reſpect of the expence and trouble attending each, and 
the profit they produce, it will be found preferable to barley, 
and perhaps to all other grain vxcept wheat 
The oat grows in all countries, and all forts of land; but 
they are miſtaken, who affirm it will grow in poor land as 
well as rich. Indeed no land can be too rich for it; but 
whoever expects a good crop of it from poor land, will 
find himſelf ſadly diſappointed. There is one undoubted 
proof of its doing well in rich land, it is generally firſt ſown 
when the richeſt fields and meado vs are broke up ( to take off 
what they call the edge of the ſoil). the richinefs of which 
would make wheat run toa much into ſtra x. 
Vor. II. Eh  _*o> How 
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Ho oats will anſwer in a rich ſoil, I experienced many 


| years ſince, on breaking up a meadow. of three actes, in- 


clined to moiſture, on a gentle deſcent, which, with one 
plowing, and no farther trouble, it being a dry ſummer, 
produced ſtems in general between five and ſix took high, 
and very well headed. 

In the. ſame neighbourhood. black oats were ſowed 


ſeventeen. years ſucceſſively, in an undivided. field, ſeve- 
ral times manured, and brou ght tolerable good crops. to 


the laſt. 


This was lime· ſtone Ha and lay on 2 deſcent, and 1 


apprehended might receive ſome advantage from the lands 


above it, by the waſh deſcending from tem. | 
The oat is diſtinguiſhed from other corn, 1 the grain 


growing in looſe panicles. , 
There are three principal ſorts of it. 
10 1. The common; or manured white. | | 
2. The black oats : in ſome parts of England more fowed 
than the former. 
The naked oat:. much ſowed in i Cornwall. 
40 theſe we may add two others, very conſiderable. 
The red or brown oats; and ſome, I ſuppoſe; reckon 


theſe the red, and the grey, and all of them compriſe the 


large white Poland . oat, under the name of white. The 
bed of it being brought from Poland, gave it that name. 


And as it degenerates here in a few years, it is often —_ 


freſh from thence. It is apt to ſhed after rain. 
The white oat has the larger kernel, and turns out more 


meel in the grinding than the black: the meal of a-buſhel of 
' the, white, being ngar three pecks: from, the miln, and that: 
of the black but two: but the white oat requires richer 


land, and will, not, bear cold ſo well. As to every other 


article, but what they call the Yield, the, black is equal to- 


et , if not ſuperior. 20 D 5. 
black oat does not pred uce equal quantity of meal, 
ich the white does, buſhel. for buſhel; but the meal of the 
ack j is as white as the other, and is ſweeter. | The black is 


moſt made into bręad, and the moſt eaten as ſuch, both in 
x northern and ſome of the midland counties of England, | 
a0. is ene A allowed to do leſs i injury to the ground than 
t 


he, others. is more generally cultivated in Scotland, 
—— either the common, white, or the Poland oat: nor 


does it neeg any mixture 0. wheat to make! it wholſoms 
or palatable. TER 
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5 "The uſes of ; oats... Me vel ; 


| "Oi W a very temperate. mild grain, are fit f for wat | 
all uſes and purpoſes any ſorts of corn can be, and bei; 
hardy will grow. in-almoſt-any,ſoil,. and that with the — 
culture of any grain whatſoever: being very prolifick it will; 

things conſidered, be found the moſt, profitable of any 
grain (except wheat) and may, in one ſenſe, be ſaid to be 
an improver, of land, as it paves the Way 46 its producing | 
other ſorts of grain. 

It is known what great fatigues and; Jaboins: the Scotch 
| have gone through, when ſupported only by a ſmall quan- 
tity of oatmeal, which is, a manifeſt proof of the goodneſs of 
that grain: and it is well known that moſt of the northern 
pela have little dete een them in their hard 

urs. 14 

_ Oats, when malted; make a, plealaut ale: and they are 
uſed i in the kitchen in many particulars, in which the: Lou 
is preferred to the flour of all other grain. 

It is proper for feeding all ſorts of fowls;, arid ſwinez 
making the ſweeteſt bacon of all food: though it is thought, 
very. * to. give. * ſwine a fen peaſe, wand | 

ie A | 
| be excellency of batte 2 the beſt pe moſt whales 
| food. for. horſes, is allowed by all; and when they have been 
kept till they are thoroughly dry, there is no danger of 
ow diſtempers, which WN attend iel e ſee: on 

gang.: : 2 

They are equally vieful for feeding tha; Fre? or the ewes: 
to help them to milk, and to nouriſts shejr: young; and at 
the ſame time will ſupport. the ox in his labour, or feed him 
fat for the ſlaughter. The ſtraw is valuable for food for: 
beaſts, beyond that of all gain, and when ſome of the 
lighteſt Oats are left in it, and only the beſt thteſhed.o aut 
n. is called batting) it is very good food for beaſts. : 


2091, een tht fowl Proper for 'oats: 126 0 
As 1 the e fas, it has been mention'd that they” will How 
on all, and do very well on moſt, "where, 4 crop of corn 
can be reaſohably expected; yet oats certainly do beſt on 
the beſt ground; for which we may appeal to contimoſi expe⸗ 
rience, when they are ſown. at the. firſt breaking*up good 
ground, or when the ground i is well manpred for wem. 
| Oits will do with the worlt tilths, i 55 in the pc 
ersund, and feldom have that culturé they deſerve : dry 

— Ws ground 
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ground will agree with them as well, as wet. I have had 
good crops of them after turnips eaten on the land without 


any other manure, the ode _ Mom - ſix to eight 


zarters an acre.” 

- The ſeed uſually altowed for an acre is four huſliel z. but 
in ſeveral places they ſow ſix where the ground is poors 
or where ill 2 has prevailed. The farmer ought to be 
careful in getting what is good, and changing it from dif- 
ferent ſoils. It is ſeldom oats are fieepedy: nor'do wy want 


| it as to their certain growing 


Formerly they uſed not to ſow oats: dl Marck, bu af 
late they commonly plow for them at the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, and ſow and harrow them in from the middle of 
that month: they find- by experience, that their crops are 
ripe ſooner then they formerly were when -ſowed later. 
And as this is their principal, if not only grain in many 
places ; they weed it carefully, but have not Had the bene- 


ficial cuſtom of rolling it long practiſed. 


In reaping of oats, the north far exceeds . ſouth far- 
mers: they generally ſhear their oats as carefully and as 
clean from weeds as others do their wheat; and ſome of 


them bind their ſheaves as they ſhear them: but others more 
prudently leave them open all the day, by which the mid- 


| <tc ee dry ; and then bind them up, andi ſet 
them in ſhocks, ten or twelve in a ſhock. Two ealled 


booders, being gently drawn over the tops of het others. 


will ftand thus many days without d 5 
uſual price of ſhearing is about three half-pence per ; heave; 
and the north-countrymen are dextrous at this. 

If the ſowing be deferred till April, it ſhould be well dar. 
rowed in: 8 the wetneſs, of the land obliges the 


| farmer to ſow ſo late. 445 x 


Miller mentions oats as a- profiable grain, an: favs = 
uſual- produce is five and twenty buſhels ;- though 
ſometimes known more than thirty on an acre. ib a 


very poor account of the produce of this grain, ſince four 


are common on very indifferent ground, ;. ſix, or 
even is no extraordinary, crop; and ten quarters are, fre- 


quently had. with only one. Flowingy, without AY W 


trouble. 

T had an hundred buthels'of black bats on an acre, With 
only once plowing, and that. without any rolling or manurirg 
LED and it is common to haye forty or fift thra ves 


bas a 3. each. e. e four and twenty 


ſheaves, 
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ſheaves, and each thrave yielding from one buſhel thr-e 
pecks, to two buſhels one peck : fo that an hundred bufhels 
on an acre is nothing extraordinary. An experienced farmer 
in Staffordſhire had three hundred thraves of good black oats 
on five acres on dry lime-ſtone ground, with only common 
— Huſbandry, and once plowing, This was thought a very 
good crop, but not ſuch a one as to occaſion any amaze- 
ment, ſeven, eight and ten quarters being very common. 
To this I ſhall add one inſtance more; which, tho' nothing 
extraordinary to me, will appear fo to thoſe who think four 
quarters of 'oats a good — | | | 
This inſtance is, that of a crop of oats of a pretty large 
field of a farmer in the iſle of Merſey in Eſſex ; which the 
Taft year brought him eight quarters: and an half of oats an 
acre through the whole held. 

This crop: followed one of wheat, and he managed bis 
Jand 'after the following manner ; it being a very dry time 
after wheat harveſt, he ſet fire to the ſtubble, and burnt it 
off clean; after this he gave the field three tilths, and laid it 
on a round ridge all winter, and then ſowed it with oats in 
the ſpring, . 

The three plowings may be thought an extraordinary ex- 

| pence; but where the ground is kept in a good courſe of 
tillage, and a man with two horſes can plow two acres a 
day, the expence is not great, An acre not engaging fuch 
a team above two days at the moſt for three plowings'; and 
a conſiderable benefit to the enſuing crop may be rea- 
ſonably expected, as well as the keeping the land clean 
/ „ 

A popular writer ſays, “people ſow oats for two reaſons, 
e one becauſe they lower the ſtrength of new graund, and 
te the other to gſve old ground the benefit of change of 

s ſeed,” yet this perfon allows five quarters on an acre as 
a common crop, and ſays, he has known nine, and that 
<< they have often ten quarters an acre, when they manure 
<« the ground for oats; by his own confeſſion and reaſoning, 
a cammon crop of oats far exceeds a common crop of bar- 
ley. Where the land has the fame manuring for oats which 
barley requires, it hath the crop of oats double that of bar- 
ley ; and, conſequently, is preferable, for the bare profit 
they will reſpectively * the farmer, the prices of 

the one and the other not being uſually much different. 

There are three conſiderable advantages the oat claims, it 

will grow and pay very well on thoſe lands, which will nos 
. "— 0 anſwer 
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anſwer to any other grain: this advantage is allow ' d 0 
by all who write on this ſubject. 20 all 0 
The next is, that it is certain to bring a 8000 crop, on | 
the firſt breaking up any good meadows, or paſture ground ; . 
in this caſe it commonly produces a very good crop, without 
any expence but one plowing and ſowing; and prepares 
the ſame ground much better than it could be any other way 
for a ſucceeding crop. of wheat, which. * ſp eagerly ſought 


for in all the corn countries. 


The third 1 of the oat is, the benefit ariſing from 
the goodneſs of the ſtraw for cattle ; it is ſold in our north 
countries, from four-pence to ſix-pence a thrave; conſe- 


| quently, tolerable good crops may on a medium be valued at 


twenty ſhillings per. acre: though wheat ſtraw excels it for 
thatch, oats will laſt ſeveral years for that uſe. 

Another advantage it certaiply bas over wheat and barley, 
that it is got. with leſs. plowing, requires not ſo fine a tilth, 
and not near ſo much manuring as they do. It is not ſub- 
ject to ſmut, ſo prejudicial to wheat, and ſuffers the leaſt 


in a wet ſeaſon of all grain, being as ſoon dry as any, and 


ſuffering the leaſt when houſed wet. 
It gives the farmer an opportunity of varying his grain, 
and it ſeems not to diſlike the following any other grain. 

It allows a Jang, time after other crops are got off the 
ground, for the meliorating the land by lying expoſed i in fal- 
lows, and to winter froſts. 4 

Laſtly, it is ſuperior to all orain but barley i in receiving 
the foreign graſſes to be ſowed with it; on which a great 
part of the advantage of the new huſbandry particularly 
depends, 

A late writer ſays: c an oat crop is the propereſt of all 
cc others, to ſow any of the graſs ſeeds amoneſt, if the 

e ground is in heart, becauſe the ſtalks of oats are apt to 
© ſtand ſtiffer than barley, and the graſs i Is in leſs dapger of 
<« being ſpoiled. 

In this caſe I ſhall not inſiſt on its ſuperiority to barley, | 
but only ſay it is equal to it. The oat has other W 
advantages above the barley, A: 


A calculation of the profits 78 oats. 


I ſhall take the produce of a crop of oats only at fix quar- 

ters, which may be reckoned a moderate crop. 
Eftimating the buſhel of oats at one ſixth leſs than the 
value of barley, the oats will then be to be reckoned 3t 
? . twenty 


7 
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twenty pence the buſhe]; which being thirteen ſhillings and 
four-pence per quarter, ſix quarters will amount to four 
pounds: the ſtraw will above anſwer the ſheering; loading, 
threſhing and cleaning. The other out goings will gene- 
rally ſtand thus: ſeed four -buſhels, fix and eight-pence; 
plowing, ſowing, harrowing, and rolling, ſix ſhillings and 
eight - pence: rent reckoned as the barley, eight ſhillings. 

And though oats have very ſeldom any manure laid on the 
land in particular for them; yet, in this caſe, I will allow 

ten ſhillings and eight-pence for manure. So that the out- 
goings will be in the whole, all expences and trouble al- 
lowed for, one pound twelve ſhillings z which, deducted 
from four paunds, the produce of the crop of oats, there 
will remain two pounds eight ſhillings clear profit to the 
farmer. Whereas the clear profit of barley, all out-goings 
allowed for, amounted to but about eight ſhillings. If oats 
are ſometimes leſs, ſo is barley frequently: and if barley fome- 
times exceed four quarters, oats much oftner exceed fix. 
On the whole, the oat ſeems to have a clear preference to 
barley, as to the profit accruing to the farmer from them re- 
ſpectively: on an average, the oat will be found to pro- 
duce twelve for one ; and few other forts of grain can pre- 

tend to do more. 45 ee e 

In this calculation of the profit, I reckon on the white oat. 
M oſt writers inſinuate the great advantage of oats to be, 
that they would grow in the north, where nothing elſe 

would; and even including in that ſome of our very mid- 
land counties, as Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire. | It may not 
be amiſs to conſider this matter, that the farmer may.not be 
diſcouraged from attempting to raiſe good corn, fruit and 
vegetables, in whatever part providence has placed him. 

+ It was long before it was known, that a cherry would 
grow in Italy, or a grape in France; much leſs either of 
them in Britain. Sir William Temple, was ftrongly'of opi- 
nion, that no better wall fruit than a plumb would grow 
beyond Northampton. : 3 

It is not many years ſince, in the pariſh of Aſheover, near 

Cheſterfield, in the county of Derby, no wheat was got, 
though it is now in great plenty; and all owing to a woman 
married from a corn country, who perſuaded her huſband to 

try, as there was lime enough: this proving ſucceſsful, - 
encouraged others. | Py ; 
Going once from Cheſhire to London, I ſaw barley cut 
and in the ſhock, between Winnington Bridge and North- 
3 1 Es Bb 4 * 5 wych; 


vych; and no other corn of any ſort cut in alt the way to 

Mr. Hamilton, who reſided ten years there, and made it 
his buſineſs to inform himſelf in huſbandry, ſays, They 

E there had as good and as large carrots, cabbage, and parſ- 


V gips, as ever he ſaw in England. 


8 1 


Having paved the way for a favourable hearing by theſe . 
inftances, this being a matter of great concern, I ſhall take 
the liberty to enlarge a little on this point. PL I, 

Vegetables principally owe their excellence to the nature 
of the ſoil, the goodneſs of the air, a proper ſituation, 
ſhelter, and a kindly ſuitable heat: all but the laſt are un- 
doubtedly to be had in all parts of the kingdom, as well as 
near London; and in order to ſet the point of warmth in a 
proper light, I will give the tables of the different quantities 
of heat, at different parts of the kingdom, calculated by 
thoſe who are well verſed in theſe affairs. NR Se 


Tables of the quantity of the ſun's heat at noon, when it 
is vertical at the ſummer ſolſtice, the two equinoxes, and 
the ſun's entrance into Taurus, and Virgo, for the ſeveral 
| latitudes from 44 to 569. 3 1 

In theſe I ſhall mention only thoſe we are concerned in, 

beginning at the Lizard point, and ending at Edinburgh. 


| fe © > v4 4. qe 
13 | Names of Places. fz KIA 
BJ 2s 
| 1 2 * * 2 
— — — — —— . 
2 _ | 1 = ry 
| dun E n . IOO 100 100 
50 4 The Lizard ——————— | 71 4920 
5 Tonk een 2. 
12 ndon — — — . 46 | 233 
OT oor . p43 
52  Yelverton, in Northamptonſhire | * 44 | ant 
Ac oo ĩ——— 65 | 43 | 22 
; 537 N Lincoln — — — 2 — 42 21 
54 þ© r 5 41 20 
55 | Newcaſtle —— - | = | 38 | 19 | 
155 | Edinburgh. — — 160 137 18 
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The gentleman who made theſe tables juſtly obſerves, that 
tho! they ſhew the real difference of the ſun's meridian hunt, 
in different latitudes, they do not account for the greater 
number of hours of the ſun being above the horizon, which 
a northern latitude has more than a ſouthern one ; which is 
the principal thing as to our preſent purpoſe. 
I Therefore he aſſures the reader, in general, and-by ene 
| round number, that during all the ſummer ſeaſon, betwixt 
the two equinoxes, there are one hundred hours of ſunſhine 
at Durham, more than there are at Plymouth. | 
\ There are ſeveral other particulars which, under this 
| head, may be taken into conſideration, in behalf of thoſe 
who live northward, which may ſet them on the level with 
| ſome of the more ſouthern countries; beſides the greater 
number of hours of ſunſhine. - 
Aas firſt, the very different good forts of ſoil frequently 
found in the northern counties, which all allow to be a con- 
ſiderable article in this point, when nn with ſeveral 
ſoils in the ſouth. - 
Another advantage is, that in ſeveral of the hilly countries, 
there are frequent vallies ſo well guarded by thoſe hills, and 
of ſo good a ſoil by nature, and the produce of which is fo 
promoted by the reflection of the ſun's s heat, by the poſition 
of the hills, that they are as forward as any places in the 
fouth : allawing theſe the fame culture, . would have as 
early and a much ſweeter produce than the ground near 


London, and would produce all forts of vegetables, and 


moſt ſorts of curious fruits, equal to the beſt in the ſouthern 

g countri les. | 

I could name ſeveral places which would anſwer what is 
above-mentioned, but ſhall rather take notice of thoſe more 

generally known, 

Charkrorth, the ſeat of the Duke of Devonſhire, though 
far from a kindly ſituation, or placed on a good ſoil, is ma- 
naged ſo as to produce moſt things equal in goodneſs to thoſe 

in the ſouth. 

- Haddon, two miles from it, the ancient ſeat of the Duke 
of Rutland's family, is on a better (lime · ſtone ſoil) and be- 
fore it was neglected, produced as good vegetables and 
fruit, as then were found in moſt parts of the kingdom. 
And ſtill, though only under a common gardener's care, 
bears fruits, which many years were ſent to Buxton or 
Chatſworth. Of late years Buxton, which was always 

thought to be * in as barren a . and W 

| itua- 
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fituation as. could well be:imagined, and which, within my 
memory, uſed to fetch greens and vegetables twenty miles 
round, to furniſh the gueſts; even this barren place is now 
ſo managed, as to produce every n uke, and uſeful, 
and many things curious. | N 
Theſe inſtances, with what was A 3 3 | 
that the northern countries are capable of producing the 
grains. and nn which. ſome would _—— to 
the ſouth. 

The whole earth is ie naturally 8 as to the 
production of corn; and clayey land, which was uſually 
eſteemed the moſt, unkind. of all, by proper culture, is 
brought to produce the beſt of all grains. 105 

A clergyman, who made this point his peculiar concern, 
declares, that after living in the ſouthern parts of England, 
the firſt part of his life, on his removal to Durham, he 
never eat more or better fruit, even of the later kind (except 
grapes) than after he came into that biſhoprick; and judged 
a degree or two will have little influence as to fruit, | in com- 
pariſon of the ſoil and ſituation. 

On the whole it appears, the moſt conſiderable difference 
of heat and warmth, for ripening fruit, corn, or other ve- 
getables, ariſes . principally. from the nature and circum- 
ſtances of ſoils and ſituations, from a place lying on the ſouth 
or north ſide of a hill, from its being on the top of a cold 
hill or in a vale; from its being ſheltered or not ſheltered 
from winds; from its lying on a cold clay, or in a warm 
ſand or gravel. 

It is plain that a garden, or land lying on an eaſy "Og on 
the ſouth ſide of an hill, receives more of the ſun's rays than 
the ſame quantity of ground lying on a plain, and hath more 
real advantage of heat from the ſun, than ſeveral degrees of 
ſouthern latitude would give it: and the argument is 
ſtronger, if the ground in the ſouth ſlope to the north; the 
ſame thing is to be ſaid with reſpect to cold clays, and 
warm gravels, they being guarded or not guarded from 
winds, and ſo on. 

As to the inconveniencies common to the whole iſland, as 
the inequalities.of our ſeaſons, violence of winds, and ſod⸗ 
den changes of our weather, they cannot be ſaid to be more 
prejudicial to the north than the ſouth: on the contrary, ac- 
cording to Dr. Derham's hiſtory of our great froſt, the ſouth | 
ſuffered then much more than the north. | 

Theſe obſervations may not only reconcile the farmer to 


EM 


* 
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a northern ſituation, but encourage him to equal induftry, 
with thoſe who are ſituated more ſouth. ng) 
Hence alſo they may draw uſeful obſervations, as to the 
ordering their grain and their roots, from the advan 

they may reap from the different ſoils, the poſition of their 
grounds, as to the north and ſouth ſhelter : it being com- 
monly obſerved, that one ſide of a corn land, in many fitu- 
ations, is thinner than the other. Pal 
Of keeping of oats. 

The oat may be kept ſecure in the eaſieſt manner. It is 
little pon to receive damage in the barn or ſtack, on ag- 
count of the nature of the ſtraw, which is ſweet and dry, 
and the leaſt ſubject to be muſty of any. | 
| Oats will alſo keep very well when threſbed, and laid by 
in the chaff, without further trouble, provided they be not 
laid by wet, or wet permitted to come to them, in ſuch a 

4 gegree as would ſpoil any other corn. 37 
The principal method of ſecuring the product of this 
grain, where it is uſed as bread, is by firſt grinding it into 
meal, and then putting it cloſe down in a cheſt of wood. 
'This is ſo well known in the countries where the meal is uſed 
for bread, that there is ſcarce a family but has one of theſe 
cheſts, or arks, kept under lock and key, either in the dwel- 
Jing hquſe, or ſome building adjoining to it, or in their 
arns, Thoſe who are able to keep it for a riſing market, 
ſell it at the ſame proportionable profit, as thoſe do who can 
fave wheat till it riſes — 5g | | 

Of the Bean. | 

The bean was much eſteemed. by the ancients ; but it is 

diſputed, whether their bean was the ſame which is now 

uſually ſowed : fince it is certain from Theophraſtus and 

Dioſcorides, that the bean of the ancients was ſmall and 

. Ba | „ 8 

It ſeems incredible, that a pulſe ſo common, and of ſuch 

daily uſe, ſhould change its name, and have another ſubſti- 

tuted in its place,  _ „ b 
If a conjecture may be allowed, the bean of the ancients, 

as deſcrib'd by Mr. Ray, to be ſmall and round, and which 

was formerly ſo much eaten, ſeems more like what is now 
called the magazan bean, than that we commonly ſow. 

The beans now in uſe are principally two; the " 75 
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:horſe beans, fowed inthe feld. And the great gatden 
beans. 

Pythagoras fork. bis diſciptes-meddling with beans 3 be 
meant that they ſhould abſtain from meddling with affairs 
of the republick; becauſe the aneients uſed e eee 6 
a magiſtrates as balls when they voted. 

The bean has a papilionaceous flower, which is Gollowed 
by a long pod, filled with large ſeeds :' the ſtalks are firm 
and hollow, and the leaves grow by Pairs, and are faſtened 
to a middle rib, 

Farmers ſeldom ſaw any but the horſe bears” in open 
fields: but many of thoſe called garden beans are now much 
cultivated in the fields near London, and in other places, 
and are equally capable of being managed after that manner, 
with greater advantage to the owner. A garden is but a 
little field, well cultivated ; and what we call a field, a great 
. capable of all the fame methods of management. 

he large field managed with the fame proportionable in- 
duſtry, manure, and care, will produce a proportionable pro- 
fit, in the caſe of beans, and alſo all forts of vegetables, as 


will evidently appear to any perſon who will but walk into 


the fields about Chelſea, Fulbam, Batterſea, and ſo on. 
The principal varieties are theſe. : | | 
1. The common field bean. | 5 
2. The early Liſbon, or Portugal bean ; commonly only fowed 


dy gardeners, one of the earlieft ri - and Ba Wee valu- | 


able on that account: it is often dwn in October or No- 
vember, and does not require ſo much ſun, as a proper 
ſhelter by hedges. - 

Derham obſerves, that ſnow preſerves bodies thirty 
1% years uncorrupted, and guards the corn againſt cold 
cc piercing winds, * and i in his hiſtory of the great froft,+ he 
obſerved, © that many ſmall fields of wheat eſcaped pretty 
ec well, where fenced with thick high hedges againſt the cold 
te winds; eſpecially where they were covered long with 
46 ſmow. Thoſe ſuffered more where the winds blew off the 
& ſnow ; and thoſe where the beſt wheat which were on ſuch 
4e pieces as lay on gentle deſcents, facing the weſt or ſouth 
<« weſt, eſpecially when guarded on the eaſt fide with a hill, 


« or a wood, which fenced off the cold e eaſterly, 
and north eaſteily Winds... 


, Phyfico Theol. page 
tet, Traaſact. el IV, page 123 


Several | 
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Several other curious. perſons confirm the ſama, and ob- 
ſerve, that eaſterly winds do more miſchief ſometimes in 
at ſpxing after acfew: favourable days, than all the winter 
<< froſts, fines by ſudden changes of the weather, the - 
40 paſſages in trees and plants are: topped; the crude ſap 
e ſetting becomes a diſeaſe in trees equal to that of chilblanes 
c in: juvenile blood, which ſometimes: takes whole —_ 
<c; and ſometimes: branches only.“ 

Thie being a matter of conſequence, and Applied 40 
many caſes, I thaught it might properly be- inſerted hero 
both for the ſake of the farmer in the freld, and , 

vate pexſon in their reſpective gardenn. 

It. was common to plant early deans, and: things of tat 
kind under walls, that they might have thie — of the 

ſun: but experience infttudts: us, that thoſe ſituatious are 
frequently fatal, and thetefore moſt now rather chuſe to ſet 
them againſt hedges, on reed hedges are run along the garden 
for that purpoſe, — with the greateſt care, and the deſirod 
ſucceſs, they, wil be: found about a week or ten days 
earlier than thoſe — im the: ſpring. 

The ſmall Spaniſh: bean comes eilte the Liſbon, 
—.— ſweeter, and — 'do-proferred-29 
_ + The broad Sean d is a good beaver, d bee üs 
before the common ſorts. 

The Sandwich bean ſucceeds ſoon after the Spaniſh, 
and is, almoſt as big as the Windſor, and is a plentiful bearer, 
and. a hardy bean; ang-conſequently may be fown muck 
ſooner. by a month, 

The-toker bean it great bearer, and comes in about the 
ſame time with the Windſor. _ 

The bloſſom heans, which d ien ey 
gteen when boiled, a: very (wet. bade \ſeed-is __ 
to, degenerate. 

"The. Windfor lids is the beſt, ſi mu when de has 
der and a; good ſail,” is a amen bearer, and "_ 


Theſe.ar are ſeldom planted. will Chriſtmas, becauſe they bear 
not the froſts, ſo; they generally come in June: and July. 
The magazan bean is eſteemed the firſt and beſt ſort 
of early beans now known. The: ſeeds: are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the horſe bean. 


if theſe are ſown i in Oftober « under a warm hodge, | pale, 


7 vel i. page 158. 755. 
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and ſo on; and earthed up as they rife they will be ready: in 
May, and. bear plentifully. 

Theſe ſeeds were brought from the coaſts of Africa by 
the Portugueſe, and from them to us; When the feed is 
ſaved here they grow larger, but ripen not fo ſoon! 7 
_ , Theſe ſeveral ſorts differ in ſhape, and require different 
times of ſetting : they vary in their qualities of bearing the 
hard weather better or worſe. Notwithſtanding all which, 
they are only ſeminal variations: for which reaſon great care 
ought to be taken of procuring proper ſeeds. . 0 

eans when about two inches high, ſhould be carefully | 
earthed up, and ſo as they riſe two or three times; and, in 
very ſevere weather, ſhould be cover'd with peaſe baulm, to 
be taken off in mild ſeaſons. 

Theſe planting of beans may be . once in three 
weeks, and the leſs care is neceſſary as they come later, and 
the leſs ſeed: The ſetting them at greater diſtance will do 
as they are ſet later; The Windſor: beans inay be ſet in 
rows at a yard diſtance, and at three inches in the rows. 

The after crops ſhould be planted about a fortnight after 
each other, from February. to the middle of May, kept 
elear from weeds; and when they are in bloſſom cut off the 
tops of all. The later the vous are own, wore jaw wag] 
ground they require: 


Of the e ſeed, ſowing, iid ere 


Care muſt bs taken in the choice of ſeeds, particularly 
when brought from diſtant places; or when had from 
ſtrangers; fince the crop muſt miſcarry if the ſeed be bad; 
and where it is but indifferent, the Se quahtity muſt be 
uſed to anſwer for accidents. F 

There are four ways of ſowing, or plinting beats. 
Ihe old way in the field was generally to plow the Sund * 

and let it lie ſome time: then to ſow them in the broad 
eaſt way, and harrow them in. This was ſeldom found to 
anſwer well; the ſeed being too much expoſed to be èaten by 
| birds; or burnt up in ſummer, for want of a proper depth. 

Ok late they generally ſowed beans undef flirrows; 
play them in with as thin a caſt as poſſible; and, in 
very ſtiff lands, they harrow the ground after à ſhower, 
When the beans begin to peep, which helps to break the 
clods, and let out the tops. Care ſhould be taken not to 
plow: too deep; for fear of burying the ſeed, and to lay 
the turf flat, not cage: Ways; that the e may be covered | 

| Bs with 
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with mould ; nen i, they lie hollow, thay: will ibe _ 


to decay p 


The ſecond way is s by the drill laws. 'Y but a «tif bel, and 
the make of the beam does not ſuit it well. 


17 34 


The third method is ſetting the beans by hand, i in renz 
at three inches diſtance, when the ground is properhj pre- 
pared: which the women will do in many places for three - 
pence the peck. This is a moderate expence; and will be 
laved in the ſeed: beans uſed this way. But in this way I 


ſhould prefer the making the holes with a trowel, rather 
than a dibber; which, though it gives a little more trouble, 
it prevents the beans from lying hollow; and leaves the 


mould looſer about them. It comes neareſt the ſowing in 


drills made by the hand hoe, or by the common plow ; 
which may be reckoned the fourth and laſt way: both theſe 
are uſed by gardeners; who are expert at the hand hoe, 
and will diſpatch a great deal in a ſhort time, and plant the 
rows at any deſired diſtances, either to have the interſtiees 


leſt open for other crops to grow betwirt W or for a | 


beans to hor 


Way. 


y — 
The a RED 'noft of the ends laſt 
mentioned; and is much, uſed for thoſe purpoſes; and, I 


preſume, the method: -of\ ſowing dy the hand along with the 


plow, may be equally ufeful in beans.” Gardeners: are ſaid 
to love the plow in this, as well:as:ſome other caſs.. 

© Steeping-of-beans is: niot-commabacforthole ſowed in the 
field, the ſeaſon being uſually wety and Tonſequently there 
being no. occaſion for ĩt, on account of their being made to 
vegetate; but the bean will bear ſteeping very well, and 
thoſe planted in gardens: th W are ficeped with 
very. good ſucceſs. '.. | 


haue frequently deeped Windlor.beans in ith in milk 


and water, in the water coming from a dunghil ; and in 


water in which ſheeps dung was diflolved, and in theſe ſe- 
veral liquids, varied different:ways ; ſteeping from twelve, 


four and twenty hours, and longer, and I found they anſwere' 
ed very well, I do not remember that any of them miſcar- 
ried, and theſe ate things eaſy to be met with, and what 
E be 8 applied in * any quantity, 


The | 
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The uſual quantity of ſeed for an acre is about three. 
buſhels in the common way, which is now found more than 
neceſſary; ſince experience ſhews, thut hen they have 
more room, they bear better. They ſmouid never be ſet in 
rows leſs than a foot diſtant; and if wider the better, and 
not cloſer in the rows thats three inches The farmer 
proportion his diſtances aeeordingly in any nner of the 
planting them; as when the ground is plowed for them, be 
miſſing one or two furrows; for their —— any way in 
rows gives bim an opportunity of hoting and carthing them 
up: ſowing any compoſt amongſt them letting ſheeß itito 
them before they bloſſom, to top chem if they run too much 
into ſtraw, or 25 infeſted with the pernicious dolphin fy, 
ſo frequently fatal to them, eſpecially. when they 
cloſe; and in ſmall ineloſures. Againſt this the topping the 
beans is very uſeful. — 2 — do ting with ſheers, and 
they may be topt to about two foot Hieb, or to three in 
the field, in the ſame manner, with ne t pains; or 
_— a ſhort ſeythe fixed in à proper ſick with lefs law 

= 
The farmer muſt frequently change his ſeed; and not 
ſow beans in the ſume ground — The beft' method of 
Changing is, by bringing ſeed from ſtiff land to that hien 
is lighter, and from the lighter to the ſtiffer. 


Of the ſoil; and preparing. the ground for beans. . 
A ſtrong moiſt ſoil ſuits the beat: beſt, and it proſpers 
better open than when confiaed in ſmall incloſures ; where: 
it is: mote ſubject to blight, and the fly: warm light land is 
by no means proper for- bearis. 
Vales generally do: beſt, the chiltern or up-lands being 
frequently too light and dry; 3. qt if a dry ſeaſon fol- 
low, or the ground be plowed oftener than neceſſary; by 
which it will be left hollow. 
A s to preparing the ground for beans, there are two things 

to be conſidered : when it is only juft broke up for them; 
and-when, according: to the courſe of tillage, it is to be 
ſowed with them. 

In the firſt caſe the ground is ſuppoſed- to be in ar proper” 
condition for a good crop, and then ſuch 2 produce is ex 
pected. Alſo, that it ſhould be uſeful in making the land 
mellow for an after- crop of corn; and to keep down tlie 
vweeds. We are told by a modern writer, that theſe ends, 
and n r will be obtained, r 
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aud bote plow be "uſed? ts fair "the" ound betwixt dhe 
rows of Beans. 2 ie * [715 S $4) 2 
"How fat the horſe Wars will ified. t&ivecds, has been 
Hewn" befbre. But ente ſtrong objectidn agaltiſt it in this 
aſe" is," that it turns the weeds towards the Beans, and that 
it is tien more trouble to get them out thete, than the hoein 
the whole with the hand hoe. I know af excellent karmef 
who'!ehiofe laſt year to lay dut fifteen ſhillifie an acre in 
hoeirig his beans by the hand hoe, as the beſt Way: not that 
he expected his beans to pay him, but irt order to prepare his 
giound eleaft for a crop of wheat to follow.” Bean being 
known nöt to impoveriſn the ground, but rather to Improve 
it for wheat. This farmer was right where ground 1 is frefh, 
and ſome prepared compoſt on it fince'broke' up. The land 
is commonly plowed early in autumn; and they, let it lie in 
_ ridges til C wiſtmas, by which it has the benefit of winter 
frolte an nd weather: ifter that it is then plowed: in ſmaller 
Penh Tws plowings' wilt make the ground fine e 
nough till it is plowed and ſowed, when the urrows ſhould 
be made ſhallow. a e 4s 
Ik any improvement is proper during the time of Uleir 
| growth, a compoſt may be ſpread amo Sy them, and will 
prefently incorporate with the fort, on tr  loofehing i it either | 
by the horſe plow or hand hoe; 85 
Sir Hugh Plat mentions the ceattring two buſhels of fale 
amongſt the beans, at ſevetal times, and Why may not ſea 
fand bei threwn amongſt them, or ſome ſea water conveyed 
amongſt them; theſe are known to fertilize ground, and 
deftroy weeds and vermin- In Cheſhire I have known 
brine pouted on pavements to deſtroy weeds; and I ordered 
a cart load of the 1 of a falt work to be ſpread on a 
parcel of rough ground, and it being laid thiek on about two 
hundred ſquare yards, -deftroyed' every vegetable on it, but 
would enrich the ground for the future, and it would, by 
| degrees; become fruitful. Small trials are eaſily made. . 
Tommon ſalt weighs about fourteen pounds to a a peck, 
the Ware part of a buſhel. 


Of the produce and . of Jeans... 


A reverend author reckons the common produce of beans 
to be twenty buſhels the aere, which allowing three for the 
feed is about ſeven for one; and adds, * that ne grain yields 
« a greater increafe than this, if it is rightly cultivated, 
nor turns to greater IEEE (p- 103:) He mentions one 

Vor. II. Cc ſingle 
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ſingle horſe bean producing ninety pods, containing two 
— and ES beans, whi th the next year. produced = 


three gallons ; the next year ſeven buſhels and à half 4 in 
fine, ſeventeen quarters and two buſhels in four . 
corn. 


one bean: but this does not equal the, produce 


A very ingenious writer —— thirty buſhels as. 4 pro- 
duce of beans not uncommon from good vale lande, per 


acre, and there may be an increaſe. of ten buſhels * the 


modern huſbandry. 
Taking the produce at thirty buſhels 2 as. a u medium, and 


| Jeduing the ſeed, there will be twenty-ſeven buſhels clear, 


which, at two ſhillings per buſhel, will amount. tee 
pounds fourteen ſhillings... n . 
Out of which deducting rent eight ſhillings. 
_ Thiee plowings, twelve ſhillings. _ 
 Harrowings hoeing, and weeding, eight wat 
Reaping, oading, and threſhing, fix ſhillings, t 2 whole 
outgoings are one pound twelve ſhillings; wich being de- 
ducted from two pounds fourteen ſhillings, the ee is 


one pound two ſhillings. 


What is this, compared with, the profit of 4 middling 
crop of wheat or oats. . 

We ſhould not do juſtice to this ſpecies, ſhould we omit 
any advantages It is uſually attended with. 

Beſides the profit, it gives the farmer an opportunity aK 
changing his grain, and fo far occaſioning the production of 
better crops of Wheat, barley, gats, and clover, in their 
ſucceſſive turns: it being undoubtedly true, that the longer 
any grain is deferred before it is ſowed again on the ſame 
ground, the better the crop may reaſonably be expected. 

Another advantage of beans is, that they give an opportu- 


> nity. of planting other roots betwixt the rows, which will 


not hinder the growth of the, beans, and may bring in a 
conſiderable profit. Whoever looks into a good gardener” 8 
ground, will ſoon ſee ſuch varieties of this kind, as to give 
him ſufficient choice of this fort. And great variety of 
vegetables, as carrots, turnips, lettuce, and many more of 
the ſame nature, may be ſowed.or ſet in the interſtices. | 
Peaſe have frequently Been fown, and are thought to do 
tolerably with beans, and it is ſaid may be advantageouſly 


ſupported by the beans; but wherever they claſp the beans, 


there can be no expectation of any pods as far as the pea 
reaches. Peaſe may be ſowed betwint them, en e beans 
are * in rows two foot aſunder. I 


"1 Taenlp S 
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Turnips ſowed betwixt the beans would anſ\ wet well, both 
as a crop and for keeping down weeds. .- 

When the ground is hoed, the turnips might be foie | 
with very little trouble; there would Want nothing but à 
raking, to cover them a little. 

If ſome turnips were tranſplanted, and ſet at a foot di- 
ſtance betwixt the rows, they would do well. 

The drill method of ſowing is thought not to ſuit bextis 
very well, on account of their ſhape, which is an obſtacle to 
their falling regularly in the rows, and they requiring a ſtiff 
land: this method of organs does not well ſuit that ſoft 

of Os N ; 


of reaping beans. 


Beans are reaped with hooks as peaſe are, or. ſhorn : in 
both wh they are bound up in ſheaves, and ſet on an end 
together, 

They are .commonly bound with firaw bands, but the 
better farmers buy a coarſe ſort of hemp twine, and cutting 
it into proper lengths, bind up with them; by allowing three 
inches more than neceſſary the firſt year, for the loſs of 
_ cutting them open when laid on the floor for threſhing, theſe 
bands will ſerve two years very well. 

Beans are 8 malted, and mixed with other walt 

for brewing of ale, | 

e 1724 of, hf keeping beans. 128 

Beans will keep i in ſacks for a conſiderable time, or 1 1 * 
ſtack in their ſtraw : and ſome keep them in hair bags, to 
ſecure them againſt vermin. 

There is a cuſtom in Eſſex, of putting four buſhels in 
a ſack. But to facilitate the removal of large ſacks of 
thoſe, or corn in their gravaries, wu other places, _ have 
a machine. 


A machine to wheel ſacks in granaries, corn chen. | 
ber Sy & C. Nee 


It goes on two wooden wheels, the duateter of which is 
five inches, pegged on the outſide through the end of the 
axletree, which 1s eighteen inches long, and where ſquare 
an inch and an half, and is faſtened in the ſtilts, which are 
there a foot aſunder, and the other | is round for the wheels 
to run on. 

The ſtilts are like thoſe of a common low; three foot fix 
inches long, and kept aſunder and firm by a flat let thorough- 
Cc 2 1 them 
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them at two foot high, where the ſtilts. are fourteen inches 
wide betwixt them, and two inches and an half on the ſide, 
and an inch and an half front: they grow narrower in the 
ſubſtance, but wider betwixt them to about ſeven, inches, 
and then are rounded and bend backward to handle them by. 
At the bottom a board four inches and an half broad, 
and an inch and half thick, is let a little into the axle tree 
and ſtilts, and ſloped downward: the under out edge of this 
is taken a little off, ſo that it falls near level with the bot- 
tom of the wheels, and the machine ftands upright when 
ſet on the level, but i is bent backward by the bandle when 
the ſack is on it, and the fack will reſt on it as it ſtands. 
An iron plate an inch and an half broad, is nailed fix 
inches on the bottom of each ſtilt, and along the axle-tree, 
and two inches over the bottom board, to ſtrengthen = 
Croſs the outſide of the. bottom beard a rib is nailed, an 
inch and an half at each end : it goes even ſo far, but the 
middle rifes gradually each way to a thin edge, which, on 
bending the ſtilts forward, goes under the bottom of the bag, 


and when the top is pulled on it to the ſtilts, and this keeps 


the ſack from flipping off. 

The ſubſtance of the weight reſts on the. wheels, and i is 
eaſily turned any way by the ſtilts or hands. 

Moſt people know the weight a perſon may Se or 
wheel with eafe, in compariſon of what they can carry 
and the common waggoners draw three ton with five horſes, 
when twelve hundred would be a ſufficient load:for them. 

And why may not a board be fixed to it at the croſs bar, 
and be opened when wanted, and ſet on the foot board by an 
iron, to drop down and hold i it, as is often done in ſeats : on 
this almoſt any thing might be carried from place to place, 
or the wheel might be made deeper, if neceſſary, or a pair 
of larger wheels occaſionally be put on the fame axle-uce, 


Of Peaſe. 


| The pea appears under ſo many forms, there is ms to 
explain them; diſtinguiſhing which belong to the farmer, 
and which to the garden. About great towns, particu- 
larly London, the farmer ſows ſome kinds of the garden 
| Pea, and the gardener makes his plantation in the fields, ſo 
that they intrench upon one anothers province. There are 
therefore ſome kinds of peaſe common between them; 
others peculiar to the farmer; and another claſs, that the 
gardener is alone concerned withal. 


The 
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The pea is a climbing plant, with ſlender branches, and 
numerous leaves, with claſpers or tendrills, by means of 
which it lays hold of what ftands near. The flowers are 
papilionaceous, and are ſucceeded by pods, in | which are 
contained the peas. 


The flower of the pea ſtands in a little green cup, form'd 
of one leaf, divided into five parts 
It is compoſed of four leaves, one upright and broad, two 
ſtand fide ways, and are ſhort and roundiſh ; the fourth 
ſtands at the bottom, and is ſhort and compreſſed. 

Within this flower ſtand ten filaments, nine are ſhort, 
and grow together; and one is longer, and ſtands ſeparate. 
Among them riſes the rudiment of the pod: this is ſmall 

and flatted; and there riſes from it a membraneous thread, 
| to the ſide of which near the top, grows a little head pierc'd 

for the reception of the duſt, from the round heads of the 
filaments. 
_ This dufti impregnates the ſeeds, and when the flower is 
fallen they ſwell, and the rudiment forms the pod. There are 
four ſpecies, which, from their general form and manner 
of growing, are plainly diſtin kinds, owing to nature, 
not to art. 

1. The garden pea, which may be called _ white Pea, 

2. The field pea, ; 

3 The ſea pea. | 

The ſimple b pea. | 

The garden pea has winged leaves, and ſeveral flowers 
upon one foot-ſtalk. The field pea has but one flower 
upon each foot-ſtalk. The ſea pea has an angular ſtem, 
and ſeveral flowers upon each foot ſtalk. And the fourth 
has ſimple or ſingle leaves. 

Winged leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pairs of others, 
The firſt of theſe is the pea we cultivate in gardens, the 
ſecond is that ſown in fields: and under each of theſe really 
diſtinct ſpecies, there are many leſſer varieties: the ſea pea 
is wild in England, it grows on the ſea coaſts, in barren 
naked clifts of rocks, and among pebbles, where no earth 
is ſeen to give it nouriſhment, The fourth is a native of 
the Greek iſlands. 

In a time of great ſcarcity, the bebe 500 our coaſt 
found the ſea pea in great plenty, and fed upon it. Till 

neceſſity had ſent them to its ſtores, they never had obſerved 
it, and they then thought it ſent by miracle to their relief. 

The _— of its thriving where no earth appears is, that 


Ce 3 
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it ſends the roots to a great depth. The produce of it is very 
great in its wild ſtate, as appears by the numbers who were 
in that calamitous time ſupported by it; and there are reaſons 
enough ta try haw it would anſwer by culture. 

There are many acres of waſte ſea beach, on which no- 
thing uſeful grows; it would be worth while to try this native 
pea upon them. 

We ſee it will ſerve for food to ourſelves, but if only fo 


- cattle, it would till be worth raiſing. . 


Of garden peaſe. 15 

(Gardeners raiſe a variety of auriculas, tulips, and car» 
nations from a few original kinds, and ſo it is in the peaſe. 

Good ground, and careful management, go a great way; 
and the mixture of the duſt from the buttons in one ſpe- 
cies with that of another, or to impregnate the ſeed does 

the reſt. | 

If we were writing to the b we ſhould enter at 
large upon this head: but as the huſbandman has leſs con- 
cern with it, we ſhall treat it more lightly; not omitting it, 
as he may in particular ſituations find it profitable to fall into 
the practice. The three moſt diſtinct varieties, are, firſt, 
the great or rouncival pea ; ſecondly, the ſquare pea ; and 
thirdly, the umbellated pea; the gardeners enter into a 
longer detail. Their principal kinds are, 

I. The early pea, called the hotſpur. | 

2. The dwarf pea, a low kind, the ftalk much firmer 
than the common one. 

3- The french dwarf! 3 leſs ſturdy than ours, but the pea 
is more delicate. 

4. The ſoft ſhelled pea z this has a buſk ſo tender and 
ſweet, that it is eaten in the manner of the french bean. 

'5. The large pea, called the maple rouncival. This has 
a beautiful red flower, and the pea, when ripe, is varie - 
c gated with ſeveral colours. It is ſometimes ſown in fields. 

6. The crown pea, the umbellated pea before named, 
but the gardeners raiſe: a ſmaller kind than that deſcribed | 
by authors. 

7- The ſpaniſh marotto, of the rouncival kind, very 
large, and diſtinguiſhed in the dry ſeed by a black line. 
S8. The marrowfat is diſtinguiſhed by the breadth of the 
pod, and the ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs of the pea. 


9. The union. This is one of the nen well taſted, - 
but very large. | 


10. The 
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10. The dat rouncival is a great rarity in ſome of out 

curious gardens ; 2 middle _ nen the rouncival and 
marrowfat, n 4; 

Theſe are the mb diſtin Wi The: four dict 

he ſhould meddle with, if with any, are the common white, 

the hotſpur, the rouncival, and the marrowfat, 


Of the culture of the garden peaſe. 


Early peaſe are raiſed about London, by the. afliſtance of 
walls an! hot beds. They are to be ſown under a warm wall, 
in October. The earth is to be drawn up about the plants 
as they riſe, for by this means they will be ſecured againſt 
the froſts; and having been kept alive till the beginning of 

February, they are to be removed to hot beds, where they 
muſt be planted at two inches diſtance, in rows a foot 
aſunder. 

The french dwarf is a gn; kind for this. The next are 
the hotſpurs. | 
This muſt be ſown in a rich ſoil, .ind warm n ſpot, in the 
end of October; that called the maſter s hotſpur, is the ear 
lieſt and beſt. 

As theſe riſe il in height, the earth muſt be drawn up 4 8 
their ſtems; and if froſts are ſevere, ſome old pea ſtalks 
muſt be thrown over them. 

In ſpring they muſt be weeded, and kept clear of lugs. 
A liile lime will deſtroy them. Thus managed, the peaſę 
will bring an 115 and large crop. The ſpaniſh marotto 
is to be ſown in February; and in the beginning of March 
the common rouncival. ä 
| Keep them clear from weeds, and be cautious not to tear 
the ſtem in gathering. | | | 
According to their ſize they muſt be ſown at different di- 
TR.” the largeſt peaſe the farther aſunder. 


0 vba Of field peaſe. 

The field pea is divided into many kinds. 

I. The white pea. This comes the neareſt to the com- 
mon pea of the garden; and its principal difference is, that 
it is ſmaller, 

2. The grey pea. This is a large and very uſeful kind. 

3. The blue field pea, called i in many places the hog and | 
pig pea. 

There. are as many varieties of each of theſe as of the cardia 
kind, and named from places where they haye been raiſed, 
and other trivial accidents ; but we ſhall cut off a great 
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guire a ſeparate management; but that which is and of 
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deal of perplexity, by telling him, all that yaſt variety are to 
be reduced to theſe three principal kinds; and that theſe 
being very diſtinct in themſelves, and ſtrongly marked by 
their different colour, be will find it eaſy to diſtinguiſn them 


ſeverally from each other, and know: to WIT of bea oy 


is to refer any of the reſt; 1; 1 0 
The white, the greys and blue pea, are diſtin, 3 re- 


for one white pea is proper for all white ones, and fo of 
the others, 

The white requires one kind of ſoil, the grey another, 
and the blue ſucceeds beſt in a third ; but all white peaſe re⸗ 
quire the ſame foil with the common white; all greys the 


ſame with the common grey ; and all bluc the lane with the 
common blue. 


. Of the proper ſoils for the three kinds of field peaſe. . 

Peaſe are a very uſeful crop on many occaſions: when the 
farmer is about to raiſe them, let him examine the nature of 
his land, and ſuit the kind to it. | 

The white pea being of the nature of the garden kind, 
ſucceeds beſt upon that land which is moſt like garden | 
ground : let this kind be ſown in a field, the ſoil of which 
15 fine and rich. A deep mellow earth, or a rich loam that 
is not too ſandy, are the two kinds that ſuit beſt with this 


| ſpecies, 


The grey pea is hardy, and loves moiſture ; for this rea- 
ſon a clayey ſoil ſuits beſt with it. 
| The blue pea is hardy like the grey, but nothing kiarts it 
more than cold and wet, therefore its proper foil i is the light, 
ſandy and dry... * 
All white peaſe lays a mellow earth ; z all grey peaſe, a 
clayey; and all blue peaſe a ſandy: and as there are certain 
ſoils that ſuit them, ſo there are alſo diſtinct kinds of ma- 
nures, Which beſt agree with them. © 
Dung is the manure that beſt agrees with the white pea ; 
nothing enriches the ground for the blue pea like lime. As 
we have ,mentioned a claycy ſoil for the grey pea, ſome 


may be ſurprized at our naming marle as the manure in 


which it moſt cęlights; but we have ſhewn that the pro- 


verbial ſaying againſt mapling 6 of clay, is not ſo univerſal ag 
has been imagined. 


Any ſoil in which there i is clay, will ſupport the grey pea 


profitably ; ; and marle will enrich it excellently for this 


purpole, 
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ſe at the ſame Nane the pea itſelf 3 improves; it 
8 corn. | 

— is an article a great aaa The pen — 7 

5 ields a good crop in itſelf, but ſerves the huſbandman 
in _ roying weeds 3 it improves. the land on which it has 
grown, and excellently prepares it for other cr 

This article of the particular ſoil ſuited to each kind of 
pea, has not been hitherto ſufficiently conſidered; and 
ihe farmer therefore is not acquainted: with ms Pes ad- 
vantage of this pulſe. 

Fe finds it ſerve in the ſucceſſion of his various crops; ood 
when chance directs him to ſow the right pea upon the right 
ſoil, he ſees the advantage in its full light. Theſe are 
called favourable years, and the expeRation of them keeps 
up his ſpirits; but what he attributes to ſome unknown 
cauſe, may be the effect of his own care and application; 
and what he thus finds from chance now and then, he may 
at all times command from proper management. 8 

The grey pea will yield its full produce in thoſe Riff ſoils, 
which ſo well agree with its nature, without the frequent 
2 3 ſerving in the place of a fallow, while it is yield- 
ing all the time ſo profitable a crop: and fo it is in each of 
the others, only obſerving this proper management. 

In reſpet of manures, peaſe will always anſwer to the 
Expence of them; and the profit is not to be expected wholly 
from theſe, for they exhauſt the land ſo little, it is not the 
leſs fit for a ſucceeding Crop. 

Peaſe ripen earlier in land that is leſs manured 3 but the | 
richer it is made, the greater is their produce. 

Wheat, the richeſt and moſt profitable of all grain, fol- 
 Jows peaſe excellently ; and the ſeaſon of ſowing the wheat 
comes ſo naturally after that of gathering the peaſe, that it 
ſeems as if they were deſigned to come after one another. 
As ſoon as the peaſe are cut, the land ſhould be plowed 
acroſs ; ; after this it ſhould be harrowed, and then plowing 
it again in the m—_— of October the wheat is to be ſown. 


Of the ſowing of peaſe. | 

Two articles are to be conſidered under this head; the 
quantity of ſeed peaſe proportioned to the ground, and the 
manner of placing them in it. | 

The larger the ſort of pea, the reater ſhould be the di- 
ſtance of the plants. And N this boy ena the firſt article 
of their management. . 

_ Goog 
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;; Good ground will enlarge a poor pea, and a ſtarving ſoil 
will reduce one that is naturally large; but we can here ſpeak 
with ſufficient certainty, knowing what is the condition of 
the three ſorts into which we have divided Held . 
ground equally favourable. ] 

The grey pea is naturally the largeſt plant, che white the 
next in ſize, and the blue the leaſt. 

A good ſoil may enlarge the ſmaller kinds, ot fan as 
to. equal theſe naturally larger, on a poor one; but there is 


alſo a difference in the ſize of the plants among thoſe diffe- 


rent varieties we have named, of theſe ſeveral general ſpe- 
cies. All this is to be ctinfidered as the occaſion of acci- 


dental variations; but, in general, the rule is what we have 
Here laid down; and, conſequently, the greateſt number of 
peaſe is to be allowed to the acre in the blue, and the leaſt | 


in the grey kinds; the white being kept as a medium. 
We ſay number in this place, becauſe the meaſures may 


deceive: the rey pea being larger, conſequently fewer fill 


the buſhel. bis makes a certain differente, but not ſo 
much as is neceſſary in the management of the plants as to 
diſtance in the field. The farmers know this, and proportion 
their meaſures accordingly; but though they are right in the 
thing itſelf, they fail in the degree, for they allow too gs | 


a proportion of the great kind. N 


The allowance in the common way of buſbandry, in 
thoſe counties where the culture of peaſe is beſt underſtood, 
is two buſhels of the grey to an acre: they allow three 
buſhels to an acre in the white peaſe, and four in the blue. 
But all this is too large: nothing ſucceeds ſo ill in a promiſ- 
cuous and irregular ſowing as the pea 5 and when they are 
planted regularly, there may be an abſolute certainty as 


to the quantity and diſtance. The time of ſowing peaſe 


differs alſo according to the kinds; though this rather re- 
ſpects the ſoil to which they are ſuited, than any thing in 
the pea itſelf. 

The grey pea is to be ſown in February, becauſe growing 
in a cold {tiff ſoil, it makes at firſt but a poor progreſs. The 
time for the white pea is the beginning of April; and the 
blue may be ſown a fortnight later than * the middle of 
April is the beſt general time. 

The huſbandman who recollects what we have 4 on 
the nature of ſoils, will eaſily conceive what we mean by 
this: ſandy foils make a quick ſhoot in what is ſown upon 


them, and therefore this late time is Yor Proper, for they 


have 


deve Gill enough of the ſeaſon for their growth. The white 
| pea has a foil © of a middle nature between theſe, and —_—_ 
fore it is to be ſown at a middle time. 

We ſ now come to the manner of ſowing them. IH 
The white pea is uſually ſown with a — and 
harrowekt in. This is that promiſcuous and uncertain me- 


thod we have before mentioned, as fo i n for peaſe of 
af kind. 


The uſual method is. to ſow the grey pea under a furrow ; © 


and this is ſo hardy a kind, that it may be put into the ground 
any time during the latter part of the winter. 

The blue.pea is ſown as the white, only thicker, and is 
harrowed in after the ſame manner. 
This is the way in many places, but it is the world of all. 

The firſt i improvement for the planting of peaſe was the Suf- 
folk Dibble, ſo call'd from its place of invention or original 
uſe. This is a kind of iron rake with the tines ſet parallel to 
the handle, The handle is of the ſame form as in the garden 
rake, the croſs piece is thicker, and there are four, five, 
or ſix large iron ſpikes let through it. The way of uſing it 
is this, a man goes over the field with the dibble, and women 
follow him with peaſe in their aprons. He ſtrikes it into the 
ground, preſſing down the tines with his foot upon the back 
of the croſs piece. Thus four, five, or more holes are made, 
into which the women drop their peaſe, one into each, and 
leave them open. - This done, the whole field is 1 7 bar 
rowed over, and all are covered together. 

The perſon who ſtrikes the dibble, generally goes over 
the field backward and forward in rows, or lines, a foot a- 


ſunder, but tis done at random, and the peaſe grow in a 


flovenly and irregular manner. 
This method is expeditious, and difpolts the peaſe with a 
degree of regularity 3 it is therefore preferable to the random 


method of fowing them by hand ; but it js capable of eaſy, | 


and great improvement, 


The farmer who intends to ſet his peaſe by the dibble, 


ſhould have three kinds of inſtruments made according to 
the difference of his peaſe, and the diſtance they require in 
growing ; one- for grey peaſe with the tines five inches di- 
flance, another for white with them at four, and another for 
blue at three inches. The tines ſhould be longer for the 
grey. than for the others, and ſhorteſt of all for the blue ; 
becauſe experience ſhews, that the ſeed of the grey will bear 
| dechen covering in the ground; ; and this is an eſſential 8 
| ticle ; 
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ticle; the ſeeds of no crop whatſoever being, more in danger 
from mice, birds, and vermin. 

When the farmer has provided himſelf with proper in- 
ftruments, I would have him order the dibbler to go over 
the ground with regularity, drawing a gardener's line a- 
croſs, and working cloſe to it. This would ſet the row 
exactly ſtrait, and would make the _— eaſier and en 
_—_— to the hoers. 

The rows might thus be eafily planted 45 an erg pro- 
has diſtance, and that proportion'd to the kind in each. The 
grey pea rows ſhould be two foot aſunder; the white a foot 
and half, and the blue little more than a foot. 

Thus would the field be planted with regularity, and the 
hoeing and reaping would be done the more eaſily. There 
would be a little more expence, but very little in the firſt 
1 ; but this would be ſaved in the two others. 

We have named here what may be called a middle di- 
Ma for the ſeveral ſpecies: a finer or coarſer foil, a richer 
or poorer ground'make ſome difference'in what is to be done 
in this reſpect. The farmer having here the medium, will | 
eaſily make the proper variations. | | 

In ſome places they follow the garden practice i in the field, 
opening trenches by line, and covering the peaſe, when 
in the ground, with hoes, This is better than the me- 
thod by the dibble, in that it leaves the earth more looſe 
all about them; but jt is more eee a the other 
ſucceeds very well. 

Having named what are the ſeveral manners of ſowing or 
ſetting of peaſe in the practice of the common huſbandry, 
it is time to ſpeak of what may may be done in this article 
by the drill plow, and the horſe hoe, its happy and proper 
attendant. 

We have ſhewn how other crops are capable of being 
improved by this practice, but there is none that can be fo 
greatly aſſiſted by it as the pea of every kind; nor any to 
which it is ſo happily ſuited. 

We have ſhewn the advantage there is in ſetting the peaſe 
in rows by the dibble, and mentioned wherein the garden 
method of the trench and hoe is ſuperior to this; but the 
drill plow anſwers both purpoſes | together; ; it does better 
than either, and the expence is leſs. f 

We adviſe the farmer to uſe this had preferably ta 
any other, and ſhall give him all the needful directions in a 
few words. Having explained at large the general woes 
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of drilling, and the ſtructure ef its inſtrumenits, little is need- 
ful to be ſaid in ne it to the particular circumſtances of 
any crop. 
t bim ſee his inflrument be properly made; and let him 
over the field ſowing his peaſe in double rows, with one 


foot partitions, and with four foot interval between every 
two pair of rows. 


The peaſe will thus be let in romularly : the earth will 


lie looſe about them, they will ſhoot freely, and they will 
be diſpoſed in the moſt happy manner for wy and 


reaping. 
"oF: weeding the pea ell. 


When 3 are ſown in the random ways hoers are to be 


fent i into the field when the crop is up, not only to cut up 


the weeds, but to thin the peaſe where they ſtand too thick, 
which they always do in ſome places. 


Peaſe are round and ſmooth, therefore they will roll about 
eaſier than any other ſeed. We have ſhewn how apt corn 


is, when ſown in the common way, to run in heaps'in the 

holes, and leave other parts of the field deſtitute; but this is 
much more the caſe in the peaſe, becauſe of their figure; and 
hence it is that of all ſeeds ſown promiſcuouſly they are the 
moſt apt to rife in clufters. Hoeing them thinner is the 
more needful, becauſe i in no caſe the Pune more hurt one 
another. 

The farmer muſt be careful i in his infiruQions; 8 and keep 
his eye now and then upon the people, otherwiſe he will have 
a poor crop. 

When the peaſe are ſet by the dibble, made according to 
our directions, the hoer's buſineſs is reduced to the one 
point of cutting up the weeds: and it weakily done, becauſe 
he is to work in regular ſpaces. 

In the other way, by the trench hoe there will be the ſame 
advantage of a clear ſpace to work in ; but as the ſeeds have 
been there ſcattered a little at random, the hoers muſt be or- 


dered alſo to thin them in the rows where they meet with | 


places, in which they ſtand too thick. 


Theſe are the methods in the common ways of nn ö 


and the advantage of the hoeing is not confined to the preſent 


crop; for deſtroying. the weeds, it an the land for | 


that which is to follow. 


In the method we 5 propoſed of ſowing by the 


drill, the horſe hoe, as well as the hand hoe, is to be em- 
ployed 3 
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| ployed; and the effec of this upon the ü is . 
gious, while at the ſame time it acts as a thorough nn 
of the land for that which is to come afterwards. 

We have ſhewn to what a depth the root of the ſen pea 
will penetrate the earth for nouriſhment : all peaſe are en- 
clined to the ſame particularity; and as few plants with fi- 
-brous roots penetrate deeper, none whatever e farther 
under the ſurface at the ſame time. 

This may ſhew as the reaſon, that there is no crop 
which receives ſuch great, palpable and evident advantages 
from horſehoeing. 

We ſee how deep the earth may be mowed advantage- 

_ oully for peaſe, and there is no way of doing this but by 
that excellent implement the hoe plow : as the advantage, 

in this reſpect, is much leſs from handhoeing, which only 
breaks the ſurface, ſo it is in reſpect of the enen the 
ground for future crops. 

When the drill - plow has been . in ſetting the 
peaſe in double rows, and with the large intervals we have 
directed, the horſe hoe muſt come in to clear thoſe intervals, 
nouriſh the crop, and fallow the ground ; while at the fame' 
time the hand hoe is neceſſary among the plants. This need 
be uſed but once, the other muſt / be repeated occaſionally, 
and the manner of uſing both is this. 

When the peaſe are four inches high, the hand hoers are 
to be ſent in, but as they have only a very ſmall part of the 
ground to work upon, a few of them will do for Aa yank. ry b 
field; and a little time will be ſufficient. 

"The peaſe will ſtand according to this method of ſowing ; 
in double rows, with a ſmall ſpace between row and row, 
and a great interval between one pair of rows and another: 
and the whole ground between and about them, will 0 
well covered with a young crop of weeds. 

The partitions between one row and another, in ach 
pair, are the part where the hand hoers are to be employed 
the larger intervals are to be left for the horſe hort. 

In handhoeing theſe ſpaces muſt be cleared of weeds, and 
that being once done, is not to be repeated: for the young 
crop being thus got down, will never be ſucceeded by another 
in that place. The rows at this time appear diſtin; and 
there is room for the growth of weeds between; but ſoon 
aſter the peaſe grow to a height, and meet one another, ſo 
that no weed can grow among them. 

The A being overs the ground is to be e ä 

itſe 
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itſelf * time. The moving and breaking the mould juſt 
about the roots of the young crop, on one ſide, will do them 
great ſervice, as they now are young, and ſpread principally 


at a very little depth: afterwards they will require a ſupply. 


at their —— depth, and that will be given them by the 


horſe hoe, though it could not by any other means what- 


ever. This is what they extreamly want, and this is the 


reaſon of that vaſt tinter which will. follow the uſe of that 
= inſtrument. 


When the weeds are grown to ſome height, the horſe bos 
is to be ſent into the field: it muſt be carried ſtrait up in the 
midſt of every interval; and it muſt be ſet to cut deep. 


This will tear u up great part of the weeds, and r the ; 


reſt, and will not ſhake the plants. 


The farmer may now ſend in his hand hoers again, to 


cut up the weeds cloſe on the outſide of every row. _ 
This is not altogether neceſſary, but it is uſeful ; and will 
very well pay the little Charge it coſts. 


ſhort and flight roots within its reach, the deep furrow in 
the centre-of 7 interval cuts off the ends of all thoſe leur 


aer 


88 ready PR "draw ——_— 5 and 3 will have 


a freſh. broken earth eaſily to ſpread ! in, and full of that h 


nouriſhment for them. 
As to the repetition of this horſchoeing, the farmer may 
be left to his diſcretion. If he do no more he will be ſure 
a great crop, for this new broken ground will ſupply the 


roots with a great quantity of nouriſhment all the time the 
peaſe are to be upon the ground: but if he chuſe to repeat 


it twice more, the advantage will be proportioned, and he 
will be ſure of finding a manifold return for the expence. 


If he will give his crop three horſehoeings, they are to be 


conducted in this manner. 


The firſt muſt be a few days after the handhoeing off the 


partitions; and the two others at equally diſtant times be- 
tween that and the beginning to pod. 


The firſt is to be performed very deep, and in the middle ok 
the large interval; and the two following muſt be more ſhal - 


low, and be carried in the middle way between the firſt fur- 
row and the rows. | 


Few 


hile this ſecond handhoeing breaks off the WEE 2 the ; 
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: " Few ail be at the expence of repeated horſehe 
of peaſe, without ſeeing the advantage thoroughly 
an but that is in itſelf fo xfear and evident, when the 
whole compaſs of the work is taken in; ant the benefit to the 
crop conſidered, that we ſhall be able to ſhew every thinking 
huſbandman it is to his real and great profit. 

Two points are intended by the ſowing of peaſe ; the one 
to get a profitable erop; the other to prepate the land for | 
corn. Both will be anſwered by this method. His crop 

will have the advantage of ſo muck noutiſhiment, as could 
not be given to it any other way; the produce will be gieat 
accordingly ; and at the ſame time the land will be pre- 
pared for wheat by fuch repeated plowings fo finely, that 
there is no method whatſoever of e it fo Hed, or 
* it fo well for that 11120 


Peaſe being come to their f are to be watched for 
the time of gathering. For it is of importance that the'due 
ripeneſs be obſerved. In the plantation of garden peaſs in 
the field, the common method of pulling them as they ripete 
is to be followed ; but in the farmer's concern, where they 
are not of that kind, nor intended for that uſe, tber mal 

be reaped at once. 
In gathering by band women are 60 be employed: they 
are to be ſent into the field daily, to gather as the pods ſuc 
ceſfively ripen, ſo that the profit riſes daily; and it is to be 
begun as ſoon as any are fit to pull, and continued as lon — 
' + there are any in a condition for ſervice. For this 
needs no particular farther direction. 

In the farmer's pea field let all care be taken in a 

the peafe, from the time the pods begin to ſwell. From this 
period till their ripening, which is known by the ſize and 
 firmnefs of the-pea, the owner himſelf ſhould every day go 
rc 48 ſeveral parts of the field, and open pods in different 
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All All will not ripen together upon any ground, but he will 
thus know when moſt are ripe. 
He will loſe ſome by ſheding, and ſome will be unripe 
at whatever time he reaps them, but he is to contrive ſo as 
to loſe the leaſt he can by one or other of theſe accidents. 
is better to err on the ſide of their being under ripe than 
* other; becauſe thoſe which ace but r ripened 1 
- 1 wi 


F 
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: will harden. in drying; whereas, when the field in general is 
too ripe, à great deal will be loſt by ſhedding. 
\ The: befti method af reaping is by a hook with a. good 


pe Wag faſtened to a long handle. A dextrous fellow will do 


a great deal of buſineſs in a day with this inſtrument, in a 
field of peaſe ſown''in the common manner; but in one 
planted regularly, the. ſame hand will go through ſuch a 
quantity as is ſurpriſing,  :- 

| When the peaſe are cut down, leave them to dry a little 


upon the ground; but when they lie in a ſcattered manner 


there is more harm than good done by this. 

The reaper ſhould throw them up in ſmall heaps, as be 
cuts them. 

Nothing is ſo eaſy as toffing them on an N as they are 
cut with the long hook; and this ſhould be done in ſo care- 
ful a manner, that the heap may lie hollow and light: this 
gives the wind free play among them; and if rain happens, 
they are in the leſs danger of being ſpoiled. 99 

When they have lain till the ſtalks and pods are dried, 
they are to be carried in, and that ſhould: be done with care 
and eu ee chat too much be not loſt 1 in the ſhaking, 


e Tares. Fe 
The tare is 2 low 8 or drooping plant, reſembling 
the pea in growth, but ſmaller. The ſtalks are weak, and 
lean on the ground. The leaves are compoſed of ſeveral 


pairs: of ſma Hr, of a pale green colour, and there are ten · 


drils for-climbing or hanging upon any thing. The flower. 
reſembles that of the pea, but is ſmaller, and of a mixed 


purple colour in the common kinds, tho of various hues, 


in others, The ſeeds are contained in flender pods, and 


are roun and ſmall. "Their orgs varies like that of- the 5 


flowers. 

_ . There are rn kinds of ok. the white ond the black. 
Theſe are named from the colour of the ſeeds, and have 
little other difference: they are only ſeminal varieties: the 
white tares riſing originally from the ſeed of the black, / as, 
the common blue and red flowers of many kinds in our gar- 


dens, will occaſionally yield ſuch as are white. In the ſame 
manner the firſt variation in this kind of tare is, that the 


flower is white, whereas it is purple in the other; 1 the 
ſeeds afterwards are of the ſame white colour. 


Either of theſe may be ſown in fields, but the common or 


black tare is the hardier kind, and the beſt bearer, 
Vor. a -Dd 
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There may be a great advantage in ſowing tares, amon 
the variety of articles with which the preſent practice of hu 
bandry gives the farmer an opportunity of varying his crops. 
They excellently prepare the land for corn, and their pro- 
duce is of a certain and not inconſiderable price, being the 
food of pigeons, and uſeful to many other purpoſes. 

We have ſhewn the profits of a dove cote: wherever 


there are pigeons, there muſt be tares raiſed or bought; and 


this is not their only uſe: the ſtraw, when well dried, is an 
excellent food for cattle. So that upon the whole, the tare, 
though greatly inferior to many of the te e 
yet is a profitable, and very uſeful co. 


N the ſoils Ter, tares, and the management of thi 
ground: 115 


1 the tin a very rich ſoil, or - great preparation; 


: it would not be worth his while to raiſe it; but this is not 
the caſe: a very poor land will pers it; and it demands 
uttle Preparation, | 

It is a hardy product, din to hs: Haas of a 


weed; and will therefore growy either on land naturally poor, 


or ſuch as is exhauſted: this is what makes the farmer 
find his principal advantage in its culture: for it not only 
thus ſtands in the place of barrenneſs, but prepares the ground 
for better crops. 

Although moſt foils will do: for the tare, t dere are 


fome that it affects more than others. The variety of articles 


of late years introduced into the farmers profeſſion, give him 
an opportunity of often varying the crop; and among theſe 
inferior kinds, he will find a double advanta ein a pru- 


dent choice, which is moſt new! in ſuiting the ruin to 
i ſbilill 7 hi 05 


The moſt favourable land for tares is a 1236 fandy lum!” 


They. will ſucceed: excellently on mellow earth; if not too 


moiſt for them: they will grow very well on ſandy ground, 
that is not rich in any reſpect; and we ſee great crops of 
them in the lime · ſtone countries, and that frequently eve 


there is very little depth of foil.” 


The worſt ground for the tare is a tough wet dayey 
ſoil. 'In Hertfordſhire, where a great quantity are raiſed, 
they find them always ſucceed better on the hilly grounds 


than in the vales.- 
The ſoil being fixed upon, there requires little care in 


— it "pt for the ſeed, We do not mean to tye the 


farmer 
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racter better than another, he ſhould take the beſt. 


We will ſuppoſe the field where they are to ſtand, has 


been exhauſted by the laſt crop of corn. In this caſe no pre- 


paration by manure, or repeated tillage is wanted: all that 


is needful is to plow in the ſtubble; and let this lie to rot; 
and in ſpring to open the ground for the tares; theſe crops 
are ſo far from demanding manure, that they ſerve as ma- 
nure to the land themſelves; and of them all none more 
than this ſpecies ts ” 
my Of the ſowing tares. 1 

When the land is ready, the next thing is to take care 
of the ſeed: in this the huſbandman ſhould not be negli- 
gent: the care coſts nothing, and it enfures a profitable 


Let the ſeed tares be purchaſed from ſome farmer, at ten 


or twelve miles diſtant. The advantage of this, in all ſeeds, 


has been ſhewn already ; and let the farmer purchaſe ſuch as 


have grown on a different ſoil from his own. | 

If his field be mellow earth, let him chuſe the ſeed tares 
from a loamy or fandy ſoil ; and if his be ſandy, let him 
chuſe the ſeeds from one that is not. | 


1 2 


ſize, round, full, and plump, of a ſmooth and bright ſur- 
face, and heavy. Few ſeeds are ſo apt to ſpoil 

The tare does not grow well unleſs it have been full ripe 
when gathered; and if it have ſuffered wet in the keeping, 
it loſes a great deal of its vegetative power. Theſe are the 


two accidents to fear, and he will be guarded againſt them 


by the rules we have given for his choice. Such tares as 


have been gathered before ripe, never get that roundneſs, 
fullneſs, or weight we have recommended, and if they have 
been damp, they loſe their gloſly ſurface, and do not re- 


cover it again. . © | | 
The quantity is next to be conſidered ; and in this'the 

common praQtice comes nearer what is right, than in moſt 

other ſeeds, _ The general error is ſowing too much, and 


what miſtake there is, is on the ſame ſide here, but tis not 


great: five pecks are generally allowed to the acre, but 


a buſhel is fully ſufficient: three pecks will uſually de 
OE. 


very well. 


farmer down fo ſtrictly, as that nothing will do but ſuch a 
field as we have deſcribed, but when it happens he has the 
choice of two or three, and one of them anſwers this cha- 


Thoſe tares are beſt for ſowing that are of a middling 
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The beſt time for ſowing is in the middle of February. 
little trouble need be taken about them, for the moſt 
{ght ſtirring of the ground is ſufficient.z but of one thing 
the huſbandman muſt take eſpecial care; which is, the 
' finiſhing what he undertakes in this way without delay. 
There muſt never be more ſown. in a day than can be well 
covered before evening; for if they lie expoſed to the dews 
of the night, they contract a damp that decays a great dat | 
of them; and the reſt grow poorly. 

In general, a ſome what poorer ſoil is better than a more 
rich land for tares. In the former they pod well; in the 
latter, they are to run into ſtalk and leaf with leſs bearing. 
There is alſo another misfortune attending the ſowing of 
tares on rich land, eſpecially if it be moiſt, which is, they 
are more apt to lie upon the ground becauſe of the weight of 
the ſtalk, and then they rot. 

There is an old cuſtom among the farmers of Eſſex, of 
ſowing tares and horſe beans together: they thrive tolerabl 
well this way, but they do better ſingly. There. is no 00 
ficulty attending the reaping of them, for they may be very 
well cut together, when ripe, which will be about 1 * ſame 
time; and the different ſizes of the bean and a en 
Way mit in the barn by a riddle, 5 


Df mowing and reaping of tares. 5 

The crop being in the ground will require no farther « care, 
for they ſhoot quickly, and grow vigoroully,, ſo that weeds 
do not thrive among them. There are two ſeaſons of eut- 
tin them, the one for the food of cattle, the other for ſeed. 
5 The firſt,may be continued at different times for ſeveral 
weeks, and it is a wholſome and profitable food; the other i is 
only to be done at one period, that is, when the tares are 
ripe in the pods; and for knowing this, the tare is to be 
watched as the pea. 

The cutting them for fodder i is often the moſt j important 
ſervice they can be put to ; as to the letting them ſtand for 
ripening, it is for ſeed, or for food for pigeons. 

Tares will be fit to cut in May for foddering cattle i in 55 
Tack ; and upon occaſion, they may before that rime ſerve 
for Feeding freſh i in the field. 
| e great advantage of theſe crops of ordinary pulſe is, 
that they cover and ſhade the ground. The tare being larger 

than 8 of the othets, ſerves this purpoſe better than they, 
and its Teeds being of uſe, is another advantage, becauſe it 


1 
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ing quality. 
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may be. kept longer upon the ground. For this reaſon- 
though the farmer may occafionally cut his tares green, I 


_ adviſe him when he would give the ground the greateſt ads 


vantage from them, to let the whole crop ſtand till ripe. 


In this caſe the entire field is covered for a very conſiderable 


time, chere are no weeds ſuffered to grow in it, and the 
whole is mellow'd by lying under the ſtems and leaves of the 
tares, while their roots draw but little nouriſnment to im- 
poverith t. The tares being then obſerved from time to 


time, as they ripen, are to be reaped when they are fulleſt 
in the pods; and then left to dry in the field in little heaps, 


before they are carried home, for getting out the ſeed. 
Fe Of preſerving of tares. 


Tares are damaged by wet, growing mouldy, or muſty t 
and after this they never recover their right condition, look 
or value: there is another accident to which they are liable, 
that is, the being infected with worms, mites, and other 
little vermin. In this caſe the pulpy part is eaten, and they 
become light, duſty, imperfect, and of little value. 85 


The preſervation of tares from both theſe accidents, de- 


pends on the drying of them; for, as it is damp that 
moulds them, the ſame makes way for thoſe little miſchie- 


vous vermin: they are always found in damp tares, but 
rarely in ſuch as have been properly dried. 


We have directed their lying ſome days in the field, to dry. 
After this, when the tares are got out, they muſt be ma- 
=_ according to the weather, A e 

f the air be warm and dry, ſpreading and turning them 
on a floor for ſome days, will anſwer the purpoſe ; if other - 
wiſe, they ſhould be ld upon a kiln: but, in this caſe the 
heat muſt be very gentle, and well moderated, other- 
wiſe it may do more harm than the damp; deſtroying the 
vegetative power in the ſeed, and injuring it in its nouriſh» 

When the tares are properly ordered, they muſt be kep 
in a dry place, and properly ſecured from vermin. The 
thorough drying is very eſſential, for otherwiſe they will 
breed diſorders in the pigeons that are fed with them; and 
when uſed as ſeed, not one in ten will grow. HY 

When they are to be kept any long time, the beſt way is 
to put them up in large barrels; then ſetting them in a dry, 
cool place, they will be out of all danger whatſoever. 1 
have known tares thus kept that were good fox all purpoſes: 
A . fourteen 


, 


/ 
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füourteen years after the threſhing ; ond they af rr would 
have kept as much longer. Lo | 

The thetch, fetch, or vetch, 


Few occupations among the common part of si | 
give origin to ſo. many ſtrange terms as the huſbandman's, 
We have been. careful to explain them in the courſe of this 
work ; and, we hope, by that means have rendered not 


only our own, but the writings of others more uſeful : the 


ſubje of the preſent chapter is an inſtance. We ſee in moſt 
books of huſbandry written of late time, the name of the 
thetch, a plant recommended extreamly for the improvement 
of land. This is a kind of pulſe very well known by its 
appearance, and by the ſhape of the feed, in the countries 
where it is cuſtomarily raiſed : but how is the farmer in a 
remote part of the kingdom, who wiſhes to bring home the 
improvements practiſed in other places, to know what is 
meant by the name? No dictionary will explain it to him, 
for there is no ſuch word in the Engliſh language. If he 
look into the Engliſh herbals, he will not find it in any of 
their indexes; nay, though ſome of them have a particular 
table of barbarous words, as they are called, thetch is not 
among them. The reaſon is, that it is a barbariſm of later 
origin than their time. 

In ſome of the books wherein. . are named, he 
finds them alſo called. fetches, but this is a word as. arbi- 
trary and unmeaning as the former, there being no ſuch pro- 
perly in the language. In ſome it is, as they apprehend, 
farther explained. by being written vetches: but this is a 
term that has worſe conſequences, for it creates confuſion. 
There is ſuch-a word as vetch in the language, but it is the 
_ of the word Vicia in Latin, and therefore. canis 

tare, 

In the two other caſes, theſe writers uſe e that can- 
not be underſtoood, becauſe they have no received mean- 
ing at all; and, in the latter, * uſe one that means ſome- 
thing elſe, 

If the farmer in a remote part of the kings ſhould 
from reading any of theſe popular works, be induced to pro- 
pagate the thetch, he could never find any meaning of that 
word except the tare z and he would therefore, after a great 
deal of difficulty, find what they did not mean. Themſelves 
know what they intended by it, becauſe a word will 'ſig- 
* any thing * cuſtom appoints; but one ie purpoſe of _ 

wor 


Yu 
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work being to convey to the farmer. of -one county, the 
knowledge of another; we muſt make them underſtand each 


other's language. 


1 $ 4 
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There is a plant of the pulſe kind very frequent in che 
warmer parts of Europe, the flower of which reſembles that 
of the field pea, but its pod is ſhort, and ſeems blown up. 


They call it in Latin Cicer, and its proper name in Engliſn 


is the Chich. Some have called it the Chich pea, others the 
Chich vetch ; and in ſpeaking of the ſeed, the common ex- 
preſſion is chiches. When the Chich firſt was brought into 
uſe among the Engliſh farmers, the name puzzled them; 
and as they were accuſtomed to hear it ſpoken in the plural 
number chiches, they by one miſpronunciation after another, 
called. it cheches, thetches, fetches, and vetches. 3 
This then is the pulſe the writers on huſbandry mean by 
the thetch, and under theſe names of Chich and Cicer, it 
will be found in the writings, of thoſe who have treated 
MBBS ĩͤ v iat e OY 
The chich, or thetch, is of the pulſe kind, but ſingular 
in the ſhape of its pods. We ſhall firſt make the reader 
properly acquainted with its nature, and its ſeveral kinds, 


and afterwards with the moſt advantageous manner of cul- 


* 


tivating it. 1 ; 
Of the nature of the Chich, and its kinds. 

= The Chich is a weak and ſtraggling plant. The root 

does not penetrate deep, nor ſpread far, ſo that the ground 


is not impoveriſhed by it as by other growths. The ſtalks 
are numerous and weak, they will grow in the larger kinds, 


three foot long; in the leſſer two foot; but always lie upon 
the ground. This is far from a diſadvantage to the farmer, 


for by thus lying upon the ſurface, they cover it the more 
perfectly; and make it light and hollow. 
The leaves reſemble thoſe of the pea and tare, but they are 


more beautiful. Each is compoſed of three or four pair of 


leſſer, and an odd one at the end, and theſe are all of a 
pleaſant green, and notched round the edges. The flowers 
grow from the bottoms of the leaves, and are of the ſhape of 
thoſe of the pea or tare, but ſmall. They vary in colour 
according to the kinds, being white, red, or duſky, and 
the ſeed is of the ſame colour, which follows them. The 
pods that come after the flowers are of the ſame general 
ſtructure with theſe of the pea kind, but they are ſhort, 
thick, and blown up as it as and each contains only one 


d 4 | _ or 


Id 
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. The Chich is a native of Tal, and ſeveral vatiaties of it 
0 


tender, muſt be ſown in ſpring. pen 
The kinds cultivated in gardens abroad are principally 
three, the white, the black, and the red Chich; they are 
called by theſe names according to the colour of their flower 
and ſeeds, and are not there preferred to peaſe, but found 
better ſuited to the countries. Our pea is vaſtly preſetable, 
according to the accounts of the Italians themſelves, both in 
its taſte and bearing, but it will not thrive ſo well with them 
as here; and theſe being natural to the climate, are culti- 
vated in a great meaſure in its ſtead. The Engliſh farmer 
is to eount little upon the fruit of this pulſe more than for . 
ſeed : therefore he is to ſee it in a proper light altogether 
different from theirs. With him it anſwers two purpoſes, 
the feeding his cattle in the talk, not ſeed; and the en- 

riching of the ground.  _ + A —_— 
' This enriching of the ſoil depends partly upon the keeping 
it clear of weeds, partly upon the little nouriſhment the 
plant requires, and partly upon the covering and ſhelter it 

T TEES ee og 
This laft is the greateſt conſideration ; for, when a piece 
of ground is lightly, but thoroughly covered, and little ex- 
hauſted, it grows mellow, and beconies with little farther 
expence, fit for the richeſt crops, For this reaſon the 
large Chich is to be prefer'd to the other, as better covering 
the ground: but this is not all its advantage, for being ſown 
in autumn, it provides an early food tor cattle when they 
moſt want it. | FU 


Notwichſtanding this, the farmer will find many partieular 
OE | circum» 
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circumſtances wherein the ſmall or ſummer Chich is pt 


ble, with reſpect to the time of ſowing, the nature of the 


WO, and the condition of the round. 


Of the proper ſoil for Chiches 3. and its preparation. 
The huſbandman is to conſider theſe little pulſes in a very 


different reſpect from the valuable we: the preparing the 


ſoil for them, lies in a very little compaſs, for they are 
rather ſown to prepare the land for ſomething elſe: but 
5 the choice of the ground, there is a great deal to be con- 
ſidered. 


He has a variety of theſe, the tare, the chich; and the 


lentil: they will all anſwer the fame purpoſe to him, and 


they will thrive variouſly on different ſoils; therefore he is to 


underſtand what kind ſuits each ſoil, that he may have the 


double advantage of enriching his ground, and increafing 


his crop. It is particular in theſe ſpecies, that the larger 5 


they grow, and the more they yield as fodder, the more 
and better they improve the ground for a ſucceeding crop. 
As the tare loves a dry ſoil, the Chich will bear one that is 
ſomewhat damp. It is a proverbial ſaying among huſband- 
men, no rain will kill a thetch, 'and the. ſame quality of 
bearing heavy ſhowers while young, for that is the ſeaſon of 
them, will render it capable of Ring in a ſoil naturally 
chilled by wet: but this muſt not be carried too far. 


Chiches will not live on a þog, In all things there muſt be 


moderation. 

The beſt ſoil is a ſoft mellow earth: it will thrive ex- 
cellently upon a rich field of this kind after barley « or other 
corn. 

Such a ſoil might be excellent for tares, but there may be 
' accidents wherein it would fail for that crop, and yet not- 
withſtanding which, it would be fit for the Chich. If a 
mellow foil be upon a hard gravel, that will excellently 
ſerve for tares, becauſe the wet which falls will get through 
the lower bed, after it has done its office to the roots of the 
plants; if a mellow earth have a bed of clay under it, tares 
will not grow upon it, becauſe the clay holds the water too 


much, will chill their roots, and make the plants poor and 


yellow. Such a piece of ground as this will de excellently 
for chiches; indeed, better than any other: this is a diffe- 
rence the farmer ſhould remark carefully ; one of theſe ſoils 
will do for one, the other for the other crop ; and he who 
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very indifferent crops of both, will, by thus examining the 

foil, and ſuiting the pulſe to it, have very good ones from bath, 

After a rich mellow earth, the beſt ground for the 
Chich is a ſtiff loam. ks ag e 
Loams may be conſidered as ſoils of quite different quali- 
ties, according to the various compoſitions of the mixture. 
All of them have ſome ſand and ſome clay: but when the 
ſand is in the greateſt quantity, they are looſe and warm 


ſoils; where the clay, they are ſtiff and binding. In the 


former caſe their dryneſs and warmth make them very fit 
for the tare; and, in the latter, their ſtiffneſs and binding 
quality retaining moiſture, make them ſuit the Chich. 
Proper ſoils being choſen, there is little trouble in 
preparing them, but ſome difference in the manner of 

working when the ſeed is to be let in, according to the 
nature of the ground. 0 

All that is required for theſe crops when they follow 
corn, is to plow in the ſtubble: this ſoon. IA and is all 
the manure that need be allowed them, the ground will be 
an ſufficient heart to produce them. | e ee 


Of ſowing chiches. 


Theſe leſſer pulſes are very well produced in a year of 
fallow ; and when eaten upon the ground, they give the 
land, by means of the dung and urine of the catile, a very 
good dreſſing. rota et I rx. * 

The winter Chech, is to be ſown the firſt week in Oc- 
tober, and will get a good root, and a ſtrong head, and be 
able to ſtand againſt the froſts : when ſpring comes, it will 
puſh ſo vigorouſly, as very ſoon to be in a condition for cating 
on the ground; or mowing for that purpoſe. Wi 

The ſummer thetch, ſhould be ſown in the middle of 
February. The rains that naturally follow, puſh it up in 
the ſhoot, ſo that in a favourable time it will be ready for 
cutting in the end of May, or very well in the beginning of 
June, and may be eaten upon the ground ſooner, The win- 
ter thetch, if ſown early in October, will be ſo well grown 
by Lady Day, that ſheep and lambs may be fed upon it. 
The next thing to be conſidered, is the choice of ſeed ; 
and after what we have ſaid of tares, a few words will give 
the neceſſary information in all. pulſe : the danger is, that 
there are vermin, and that there have been damps ; this 
may be diſcovered by the dead look, or the duſty appearance 
of the ſeed 3 and, in either caſe, that is to be rejected. * 

: | the 


1 


the farmer chuſe ſuch as is bright, weighty and free from 
duſt, and he will not be diſappointed. W 

- The quantity would come next, but in this, as the man- 
ner of ſowing, ſuited to different ſoils, make ſome variation, 
that mult be explained firſt, N 75 
If the ſoil be clayey, or of a ſtiff loam, the manner of 
ſowing muſt be this. The ground muſt be broke with the 
common wheel plow, and the ſeed ſcattered in by hand in 
that manner the farmers call ſpraining of it, in ridges. It 
is thus to be plow'd in; and after this, the land is to be har- 
rowed even, only leaving water furrows between the ridges. 
In this manner accidents are prevented: none of the 
ſeeds are left expoſed to the dews of the night, which 
would have very bad conſequences. 1 


* 


- When the ſoil is a mellow earth, with a proper bottom, 
I ſhall adviſe the farmer to ſow his chiches in broad lands, 
with a ſingle plowing, harrowing them well in. {3 
The uſe of the crop is alſo to be conſidered before the 
ſowing, that a proper method may be taken to prepare in 
time for it. Some are of opinion, that eating upon the 
ground is beſt ; and others prefer the mowing and carrying 
off, This, when the land is of a middling nature, may 
make a difference in the manner of ſowing ; and when 
one of theſe two methods are rendered neceſſary by the qua- 
lity of the ground, the huſbandman muſt conform to that 
neceſſity, rather than to the common opinions. When 
chicbhes are ſown on ridges, they ſhould be eaten upon the 
ground, becauſe mowing is difficult; but when they are 
ſowed in broad lands *tis beſt to mow them. 
Cattle tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, and 
the produce of one acre, carried to the rack, will go as far 
as that of two eaten upon the ſpot. _. ae 
Sheep and lambs do leſs damage than ſuch cattle as have 
broader feet; and their dung and urine, and the moiſture 
from their bodies where they lie, gives a richneſs to the 
ground that may make amends : but this is not the caſe with 
horſes. In wet ſeaſons they cannot be turned in; at beſt 
they deſtroy a great deal by their heavy feet, and they 
can come upon the ground but once; whereas the ſame 
2 may very well be eaten twice by ſheep and lambs in 
ring. | 
l The proportion of the ſeed varies, when ſown on ridges, 
after wheat or barley, two buſhels and a half of the large 
will be a proper allowance to the acre; and of the 2 


— 
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three buſhels,” When it is ſown in broad lands three buſſiels 
of the large, and two and a half of the fall, is the proper 
| —_—_— 85 
In other crops we def end upon their uce in Abr 

therefore a few plants "wen yon their produce wwe ul 
aim at; but here the farmer does not form his expectationt 
of any ſuch crop. Two points are to be obtained by the 
chiche, covering and mellowing the ground ; and ſupply $5 


Cattle with food: Both theſe will be veſt” anſwered by th 
chiche growing clote. © © 


Of che magna of chiches, and their Banding for 
: 8 ſe 's 

Whether it be in autumn or "MI the chichs is wn, 
It requires no farther care from the owner, after it is har- 
rowed into the ground: it will riſe quickly, and ſhoot 
ſtrongly ; and being ſown thick will- deſtroy all the weeds 
that hal attempt to riſe among it. In either caſe he 
is to leave the whole to nature and wait her progreſs, ob- 
ſerving the growth from time to time, to find when it 
becomes fit for being eaten: in this he is to conſider alſo the 
condition of his ſtock, and their other provender ; for he 
may find it profitable to turn in his ſheep and lambs a week 
or two before he could wiſh, for the ſake of the <hiches, 
when they would elfe decline for want of proper food. 
Tbe winter chiche comes in earlier than the ſpring kind, 

but the latter is the wholeſomeſt food for lambs. - 

This does not cover the ground ſo well as "the larger, nor 
yield ſo good a crop of ſtalks and leaves; but there are ads 
vantages. It is beſt for the {maller-cartle, and it grows up 
much ſooner after cropping than the other. 

The winter thetch ſucceed beſt on broad land, and the 
ſmall on ridges. I name this the more punctually, becauſe i in 
this county (Middleſex) the cuſtom is the contrary method 
in moſt caſes. The large thetch is beſt for mowing, and the 
ſmaller for eating on the ſpot ; and this is a farther reafon 
why the ſmall ſhould be ſowed preferably on ridges. 

We have obſerved what neceſſary difference the nature of 
Toils may make; we ſpeak here of what is beſt when the 
choice on that account is indifferent. 

As to the uſe of chiches the ſtanding for ſeed i is the leaſt | 
yet it is needful ſome ſeeds ſhould be ſaved, and therefore 
| ſome care muſt be taken about it. The fates ſhould pre 


parę for this in time, by * looking forward. 


Ul 


} 
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and thirdly, by making it into hay. 
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As have ſown two fields with. chiche, that which is 
$ the moſt proper for ſeed y if only one, he ſhould 


| — which is the warmeſt part of it. In either caſe he muſt 


ſet aſide ſuch a piece as is convenient for ſeed, keeping cattle . 
off by fencing, or if horſes by ſtaking them down. 
"Ha «will find his cut in „ this made tims 


be ſufficient for this — and he with get more — — 


better than if he allowed the whole. He will ſoon ſee 


the difference in the growth of the plants; and it will be 


proper to have this ſmall part Where they are ſet for ſeed 
once, weeded, . wig) 


Theſe, are to ftand undiſturbed till thenkichts ago dia 


y ripe in the pods; and then are to be reaped geber and | 
hreſhed, after a gentle drying. 


"The e is he forcad-upon, u Boow-end-dried.i';Ltwillibe 


adviſeable for the owner to exchange this with ſome diſtant 


mer, rather than ſow it again himſelf; but he will ſee 
y the look and condition of his own, . Me thes cur 5 
a 15 other ought to look when good. | 


Of the manner of feeding + with Weber, 1 . 55 


part RB et aſide for ſeed, the farmer is to conſider the - 
reſt as food of his ſtock, and to contrive for ſpending it 
among them. There are three ways of uſing it: firſt, by 
turning in of cattle: ſecondly, by cutting it green-for am: 

Cattle are fondeſt of it when they, eat it upon. the. — 4 
it is the moſt profitable when mowed green, and given them 
in racks ; but i it is the moſt wholeſome: when dried. In this 


Nate cattle reliſh it very well, and according to its condition 
will prefer it to other foods. The larger it is, the coarſer 


hay it makes, the ſmaller the finer and more tender. 
The little chiche makes the beſt hay; but the large kind, 

when not too rank, anſwers very well. 

The huſbandman ſhould cut at proper times and in proper 

quantities, and conſider that the value depends on the age 

and kind ; he will therefore. allow the proper portions for 

feeding, and will take his Te of curting and drying 


iv * 
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ſome of the beſt and choiceſt, when it is of ſucti 2 growth 
45 will render it moſt agreeable. 9 4 
His confideration may extend beyond the common con- 
Gderation of the growth. He may recolle& at what time 
it will be uſeful to give his-lambs a feeding of the fine young 
Moot of the thetch, and cut ſome of the beſt parts of the 
ground accordingly. The plants will grow up a great deal 
quicker when they have been mowed, than when they have 
been gnawed in eating; and be will have here a ſecond' 
ing, wherein there will be tender, delicate, and whole- 
{ome food for the lambs, at a time when he could not have 
| How: it in the fame condition any where elſe. A 
When chiches have been thus managed, during - 
mer, the owner will find he has made a very good uſe of his 
. Feld, but the greateſt advantage is behind, for his land 
which was before in ſuch an exhauſted condition, as to re- 
quire: che refreſhment of a fallow, has all the time it was 
nouriſhing this uſeful-erop been getting into heart. 
He has his choice of wheat or turnips in the firſt place, 
30 and if- he diſapprove'theſe, of almoſt any other kind. 
When a good piece of ground has been covered with a 
eropi of chiches, it will, by Michaelmas, be ſo mellow and 
nne, that he may ſow wheat upon it with great ſucceſs. 
If he chuſe turnips, they may be fown' with one plowing, 
and there will be no reaſon to fear an n early and a -profita- | 
ble crop. © 
We have mentioned the peine corns and Prop rtie a- 
mong which che huſbandman may take bis choice; and we 
ſhall hereafter treat of coleſeed. Few things are more pro- 


ficable, under good management; and it never comes better ft 


than after a good crop of chiches. 

The winter chiche is moſt profitable, becauſe of its 

coming early, when there is a ſcarcity of other food; and 
it covers land the beſt: but i it Is 5 proper we add what chere 
is againſt it. 

The diſadvantage of the winter chiche, is the uncertainty 
of the crop; for it ſometimes periſhes by froſt. It often fails 
even in February, or the firſt week in March, by the ſeverity 

of froſts that come after hot days. 
The ſpring ſowing is always ſafe ; and as the ſevere 
weather in February will often check thoſe crops, which it 


does not deſtroy, theſe eren up Wes. and meetitig no 


. Whew overtake b 


There 
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There is nd better food for the horſe than freſh mown 
chiches, he will eat them freely they take at firſt the com- 


mon effect of green food in a kindly manner; after which 


nothing puts him better in fleſh. + 

It is of the ſame advantage in fattening, of horned cattle ; 
and is in a particular manner ſuited to cows, becauſe at the 
fame time that it fattens them up, it makes them yield a 
large quantity of milk, and does not give it that ill ele 
which it gets from the feeding on ſome of the artificial 
graſſes. 


Ewes, while they feed on it, have the ſame advantage, 


f e e while they 850 their lambs. 


Of lentils. 


Leni is at of the ſmall AE; which ha ber hdd 
rafficiently known in the early practice of huſbandry: we 
endeavour to render it more univerſal. 
Farmers, in thoſe countries where this pulſe i is propagated, 
Gall it the till or tills. 
The lentil agrees with the chiche, becauſe it has a ſhort 
: but not ſo blown up as that, nor have the ſeeds that 
arable figure, by which thoſe of the chiche reſemble 
the head of a ram. 
The lentil is the ſmalleſt of the pulſe kind. Its root is 


little, and its ſtalks numerous and ſpreading, ſo that it 
covers the ground well, and draws little nouriſhment, im- 


proving the land; but in Aa manner inferior to the chiche, 


becauſe it is ſmaller. 


- The ſtalks of the lentil are a foot and a half long but 
weak, the leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pairs of ſmall ones, 
2 e of a pale green; they differ from thoſe of the chiche 

it they have no odd one at the end ; for there i is aten- 
aril in that part. 

The flowers are little and redifh, ſometimes of a deep 
purple, and ſometimes white: the pods are 0 | there 
are uſually two ſeeds in each. | 

The lentil may be eaten upon the ground or in the rack, 
and is good green or dry. Lentils are a good food for 
horſes, HAR, them and keeping them in health. Some» 
times when eaten greedily green they throw them into diſor- 
ders, but this may be prevented by giving them in a propet 
manner. The beſt way of horſes eating them is dry. They 
are alfo good for cows, ſheep, and hogs; for the former in 
the, leaf, and fot the other 2 in fruit. They require no 

care 


* — . 
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it is not untler that neceſſity of wet the 


quantity, 


care after they are in the ground, and ve 2 lit W in 
getting them into it. Ft | 
f the e foil for lentils, and the | man of 
h ſowing them. 
"There i is an advantage | to the babar, 3 in crops "4 
grow upon poor land; the lentil is one. The chiche will 


thrive upon ground that has been exhauſted by corn; but the 
lentil will ſucceed on ſuch as is caturaly poor, and has 


been alſo exhauſted. 
The lentil thrives upon ſandy, gravelly or chalky (oils: 3 
Wiche is, but will 
come to good where there is but the leaſt fund of nouriſh- 
ment. In the pooreſt, hungrieſt loams the lentil yields a 


large crop : and never fails to leave that or any oor: land 


in a much better condition than before. | 
Land requires little preparation for lentils ; I they are tobe 


. in ſpring. . The middle of March is a proper time ; 
and the end o that month, * or the beginning of April, wil 
do very, well. 


This pulſe i is 6 mall it does nat well cover the ground, 
for which reaſon. it does not enrich it like the other 4 5 A 
it may be ſown with oats or barley. - Oats and lentils will 
be ripe. about the ſame, time, and may be reaped, and 


threſhed together, after which they will eaſily be ſe Aarated 


by throwing : the Fits being lighteſt will fly fartheſt, and 

the lentils from. their weight, and their Jmopth rovod, form, 

which the air lays leſs hold of, will drop by the way 
« When they aro ſown, with barley Xp may be ns FF 


| id the ſame manner; and if care be taken! in the throming, 


there will be little farther trouble. 3 - 

Seed lentils. ſhould be-plump, ſmooth, and Wet of bog 
the farmer will do well to exchange ſeed with ſome 1 "8h 
who occupies a different land, Accorging to the ſervice, a 
different manner of ſowing will be proper. It is uſeful to be 
eaten in the ſtalk, but it is alſo wgrth regard as to the ſeed. 
It is preferable to the chiche, becauſe the pods are more 
numerous and the ſeeds. are not only produced in greater 
%ut are more valuab e. 

The covering of the ground being leſs a conſideration, 
gives a new method of culture for this ſpecies, that is, by 


the drill and horſehoeing method. The lentil will thrive 


on the pooreſt ground; ut we ſhall adviſe the farmer, on 
ſome occaſions, to prefer better. 1 | 1 
j | 33 | 18 1 


id 
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Let him conſider what is the principal uſe for it. If he 
deſign it for eating, Jet him ſow it in the common way,'as 


we have directed with reſpe& to chiches ; but if he have his 


eye principally on the ſeed, let him ſow it by the drill, in 
ſuch manner that it may. de horſehoed. - 
This infers a great difference in the quantity of ſeed... 
When lentils are ſown for feeding, the proper quantity is 
a buſhel and a half to an acre: if intended for ſeed, and 


ſown by the drill, three pecks is a ſufficient quantity. 


The beſt time for ſowing them is the third week in 


March, and they ſhould be ſown in double rows, with a- 


bout eight inches between, and with ſuch- "intervals, that 
the horſehoe may conveniently come in. 


The produce will be very great ; and this is the beſt 12 | 
of ſowing them on poor land. . 


Of the management 2 aſe of ag: | 


The lentil, as ſown in the common and drill way, re- 
quires to be ſpoken of diſtinctly. If it be ſown by hand, 
nothing more need be done, for it will riſe thiek and deſtroy 
weeds. When it is ſown by drill, the horſehoe muſt go 
once through the middle of each interval, when the firſt 
ſhoot is up; and then no more trouble is neceſſary. They 
are to ſtand till ripe, and then to be reaped and dried, by 
lying! in little heaps in the field, and then threſhed. 

If they be ſown in the common way with oats or barley, 
when ripe they muſt be threſhed together ; when they are 


ſowed alone, in the common way, there requires care and 


conduct in the management of them. 


© Some are to be left to age for ſeed but the greater part 
is to be eaten. 

Lentils will not grow up EL eating, 10 tas a: the chiche, 
but they afford a good ſupply at the cutting. For all pur- 
poſes the cutting and drying is the beſt method. The ox, 
cow, and horſe. are fond of the lentil hor and i it  nouriſhes 
them great. 5 

The beſt time 1 cutting it fo oxen d cows, is when 
the pods begin to fill but for horſes it is beſt when the len- | 
tils are nearly ripe. It muſt not be let to ſtand till they are 
quite ripe, but juſt, when the ſeed i is large, and the leaves 
are not decayed, 

When lentils and barley have 1 grown together, they may 


be ground together, and will make à very wholeſome kind 
of bread ; being boiled in the manner of peaſe, they are 


Vol. II. / Re eatable : 
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_ eatable: they are excellent in the ſtraw, to make cows give 
: abundance of milk, and they give it no ill taſte; and there 
is no plant Whatever that Petter Ae the; ewe for! the Suck? 


ling of her lambs. on 
Of Huck-wheat 0 05 e 
Buck-wheat, called in ſome places brank, is very diffe- 


rent in kind from the ſeveral plants before - named, but it is 


cultivated as an herb that may yield ſome profit, and at tho. 
ſame time improves the ground whereon it grows. | | 
Buck-wheat. is: upright. and grows a yard high, and = a 
ſtiff, firm, and round talk, which divides toward the top 
into ſeveral branches. The leaves are broad, they are 
forked at the end next the ſtalk, and pointed at the other, 


aid they are oh a pale green, okew yellowiſh. The flowers, 


ſtand on the tops of the branches in large tufts ; they are 
ſmall and white, and the feed follows, which is of a trian- 
gular ſhape, large and brown on the. outſide, but with a 
white kernel within. Each flower of the buck-wheat con- 
ſiſts of one white. little leaf, divided into five parts, and 
has no cup. Within this are eight little rediſh lumps, 
which contain a ſweet j juice; theſe form what is called the 


| nectarium of the flower. In the center there grow eight 


ſlender threads, of the length of the flower, with little but- 
tons at their ends; among theſe ſtands the rudiment of the 
ſeed. : this is of three ſquare form, and has three thready 
ſubſtances growing to it, which are tufted at the ends: theſe 
ſerve to catch the duſt from the little buttons, on the tops 
of the other threads for the ripening of the ſeed. One ſeed, 
follows every flower, and the flower itſelf ſerves it as a 
covering, growing dry without falling, and clinging round. 
it. 


It is a native of the caſt, and is uſed in de parts 
for bread. «, 
There are two uſes ic is this crop, . its ſeed i is of ſome value, 
and it will ſerve as a manure ; or as the farmers expreſs it, 
a lay, whereon to ſow. wheat or rye; in this caſe nothing 


is ſo ee, as the plowing it in entire at a . 
growth. 2 et 


4 1 


1 


- 95 KR. oni 


of the ſoil ; for: Buck whites Nor? 1555 manner ou: feu. 
ny ro DAN. 


1 tt 


Buck- wheat wil. grow. on the moſt barren — 7 
land, or naked, gravel, or in _ one countries, _ of; 
18 125 ; 45 le 


Book. VI. 4 
' thoſe lands where chips and fragments of ſtone make up: in 


very good * for this purpoſe. 
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a manner, the ſurface, buckwheat will grow on any of 
them. It requires little non, and needs not ai Wen 5 
till very late „ e 

Chufe the faireſt and ſoundeſt bead. Such as is is dry and 


of a bright colour is beſt. | 
The quantity is to be different, according to "the defign | 


of ſowing. When buck-wheat is raiſed for ſeed, a fmalt 


number of plants well nouriſhed is What the farmer is 0 
deſire; but when it is ſown to be plowed: in as a manure, 
che larger a quantity there is upon the ground the better. 

When buck- wheat is raiſed for ſeed a buſhel is ſufficient 
for an acre; but when it is meant by way of preparation for 
another crop, four buſhels to the acre. is. not too much. 
The beginning of May is the earlieſt it ſnould be put into 
the ground: the middle of that month is a better time, and 
it will do to the very latter end. Buck-wheat being a native 
of warm climates, does not bear cold; and it is ſo _ « 
grower that it needs not be ſown early. 

The common method of plowing and n maid} that 
in the lighteſt manner, covers it, and it will ſhoot at its own 
time, let the weather be what it will: rain or toy makes 
little difference. 

When once up it grows apace. The drt of 1 — 
lowed to it does not favour the growth of weeds, nor do they 
grow quick upon it; ſo that the buck· wheat — OP 
n gets the better of them. | 


"I the management aud uſe of buck-wheat. 4 as 
Beſide the two uſes of ſeed, and plowing into the ground, 
it has another, which is, being eaten by cattle. It comes in 
at a time when other provender is ſcarce, the graſs being 
burnt up by the heat; and the horned cattle toward the 


end of ſummer, generally in great want of good freſh 
food. Buck wheat being then juſt coming into bloſſom, 


the cows are very fond of it; and it is an excellent nouriſh- 


ment, rich and wholeſome, making them yield a great quan» 
tity of milk, and not giving it any diſagreeable taſte. T here 
is no deter butter or cheeſe, than ſuch as is made of their 


milk when they have fed in this manner. 


If the farmer intends his crop for this uſe, he muſt ſow it 


| thick, but not fo thick as when he intends it for plowing 


in; two buſhels and a half of ſeed to an acre will yield a 
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8 Aber * have eaten it . the ſtubble may be 
= * in, and the land will do very well for a erop of ye. 


M hen it is to. be ſowed in enzire, the crop is to ſtand till 
full grown and in flower, but not till the ſeed is formed. 
"ul before that it is in the richeſt conditior for Manhte, 
and that opportunity is to be taken. ce 1901092; 


When dhe ſeed is the point in — and aries deen 


fown. ſpatingly for that purpoſe; the plant will _ nee 
— Keonger, and they will ripen a great del. 
The farmer is to watch when moſt i is a and none fallen 
and; then he is to get in his harveſt. 

Buck. wheat may ſtand longer I Aimoſt any Fry for 
Bens d, the ſeed ſo firmly. But there is to be ſome re- 
15 to the ripeneſs ; and when but little 3 is left that en dome 

od, the whole is to be cut 9070 
The way of ing it is by moving Z and vin ws 
mn in the ait before it ĩs houſed ; there is no 
eat danger of accidents,” for ſcarce any thing is ſo hardy. 
heh the ſtalks are grown limber, and the grain firm, it 


= tolbe earned in and threſhed; | The produce is very 


great. Fifty buſhels for an acre may be had from very mo- 
derate land, and much more is common from fubb as is uy 
thing _—_ 8 

The Pp of the ſeed are mpny3 it ferves excellently for 
hogs,. who who are fond of it and fatten very well upon it: many 
kings of poultry alſo like it; and in ſome countries it is 
2 by the poorer people, made into à kind of pancake, 
th ſore wheat flower among it. It is a thriving food for 
s. But it ſhould be broke in a mill before they have it, 
otherwiſe the ſxin is ſo tough it paſſes through them without 

ing any good. Cattle will ie car, the e but it is not 
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